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Art. L—The Self-Revelation of God.' 


To lines of Theistic and Christian defence are continually 

being strengthened and enlarged in order to meet fresh 
assaults and to repulse more completely older enemies. This 
is certainly cause for rejoicing, and the work is imperatively 
necessary to be performed. None the less would it be a 
serious mistake to examine the foundations of the faith solely 
after a polemical fashion, to content ourselves with replies to 
opponents’ objections. Apologetics must not drive altogether 
from the field impartial inquiry and positive argument. For 
establishing a Christian in his faith, for explaining the rational 
basis of religion, the principal method should aim at direct 
demonstration. Answers to antagonistic contentions thus be- 
come subsidiary and subordinate to the main purpose. This is 
nearly the method followed by Dr. Harris in the able volume 
reviewed in this article. 

This book is a sort of sequel to The Philosophical Basis of 
Theism. Having shown, in the earlier volume, the possibility 
of a valid revelation of God to man, the author proceeds to 
reason that such a revelation has actually been made. The 

1 The Self-Revelation of God. By Samuel Harris, D.D., LL.D., Professor 


of Systematic Theology in Yale University. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
1887. 
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title is somewhat striking. It intimates that God approaches 
man, so that man needs only to apprehend that which God 
has manifested. Dr. Harris takes up this position consistently 
from the first page to the last. Perhaps no Christian thinker 
would deny this principle, or even care to entrench himself on 
any other ground. But if the principle is stated as clearly, it 
is not often pressed so persistently or displayed so prominently. 
The firmness with which it is kept in view constitutes one 
great merit of the book. 

The volume is divided into an Introduction and Four Parts. 
These Parts are entitled “God Revealed in Experience or Con- 
sciousness as the Object of Religious Faith and Service ;” “God 
Revealed in the Universe as the Absolute Being ;” “‘God Re- 
vealed in the Universe as Personal Spirit through the Consti- 
tution and Course of Nature and the Constitution and History 
of Man;” “God Revealed in Christ as the Redeemer of Man 
from Sin.” The last chapter of Part Iv. is headed “ Unity and 
Continuity of the Revelation of God in Nature, Man, and 
Christ ;” whence it is evident that this chapter summarises 
and welds together the entire reasoning of all the Parts. The 
limits of a Review article will not permit an examination of 
all the topics included in this very elaborate scheme. We 
must content ourselves with notes on selected subjects. 

A few sentences may be given to the general plan. The 
First Part treats of man’s knowledge of God, its mode and its 
validity. In some respects this section is the most important 
in the book, because the subsequent reasoning, in form, and 
to a large extent in essence, depends upon it. Fortunately, 
however, the points on which other Christian thinkers are 
most likely to differ from our author do not affect greatly the 
real cogency of the argument as a whole. The Second Part 
sets forth the philosophic basis on which belief in the Absolute 
Being rests; refutes ‘‘non-theistic theories” ; and identifies the 
Absolute Being of philosophy with the Personal God who is 
the object of worship. The Third Part unfolds “the physico- 
theological argument.” It treats of the ordinary evidences of 
natural religion in their relation to modern thought and 
scientific research, and it constructs an argument from the 
personality of man, his demand for religion, and the effects 
of religion upon him, personally and socially. The Fourth Part 
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deals with the historical revelation which culminated in the 
Incarnation, and radiates therefrom ; investigates the question 
of miracles; and exhibits the unity of the self-revelation of 
God in its various modes. A more complete treatment of the 
subject could not be desired. This presentation of the entire 
mass of evidence in its diversified yet harmonious totality is 
no small advantage to the student. 

A rapid survey of the scheme discloses one rather remarkable 
omission. The Bible has assigned to it no distinct place 
of its own. Several times the Scriptures are mentioned with 
becoming reverence; and the Bible has its position as part of 
the historical revelation through Jesus Christ. One cannot 
but feel, however, a sense of disproportion when Holy 
Writ is relegated to a subordinate rank amongst the means 
whereby God reveals Himself to man. The reasons for this 
arrangement will be discussed more conveniently in the con- 
nection in which this volume places them; but the arrange- 
ment itself has an awkward look, and certainly does injustice 
to the share which the Scriptures claim in the self-revelation 
of God. 

The opening chapter insists on man’s “constitutional re- 
ligiousness,” and argues that it can have been called forth only 
by the universal presence of the supernatural, by the know- 
ledge of a personal God. The phrase does not strike us as 
altogether a happy one. Man is rather susceptible of religion, 
responsive to the influences which produce religion, than con- 
stitutionally religious, but the point is of no great moment. 
Thus the way is prepared for the central and basal thought of 
the section, that “God is known in experience or conscious- 
ness,” and that this knowledge is as real as any other know- 
ledge which man can attain. By “consciousness ” is not meant 
the mind’s knowledge of its own acts or states, but it “includes 
the primitive or intuitive knowledge both of the subject and 
the object.” This is the popular usage of the word, and in this 
sense Sir William Hamilton and his German teachers used it. 
The consciousness of God has its rise as follows :-— 





“ As material things, to which man in his body is like, can act on him 
through the sensorium"by which he is in communication with nature, and 
present themselves in his primitive consciousness, as these things being 
expressions of the divine thought can be translated into thought again, 
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so God, to whom man as spirit is like, may act on him as spirit, and so 
present himself in man’s consciousness‘and be apprehended in thought. 
The proposition as thus explained implies that God acts in some way on 
the human spirit, so that it may be conscious of his presence and 

tion. It implies that as man, being as to his body included in nature, 
is surrounded by a physical environment which is constantly acting on 
him and presenting itself in his consciousness, so man as spirit is sur- 
rounded by a spiritual environment which is constantly acting on him 
and presenting itself in his consciousness, That environment is God, in 
whom we live and move and have our being, and the moral system of 
spiritual beings, who depend on his power and are subjects of his law 
and love. Hence our proposition implies the truth of the saying of 
Kant, which has sometimes been thought extravagant, that ‘we are con 
scious of forming a part of the intelligible world.’” 


This statement of the case leads us to inquire how we assure 
ourselves that it is the Divine Being that constitutes this en- 
vironment, that it is God of which (or whom) we are conscious. 
God is defined to be “the absolute Spirit.” The argument 
proceeds :— 


“Tn our idea of God there are two factors, designated by the two 
words, absolute Spirit. That absolute or unconditioned being exists is 
known as a necessary truth in rational intuition. As thus known this 
truth is present in consciousness like other necessary truths of reason. 
Being is known in the consciousness of self. But the absoluteness of 
being, considered only as given a priori, has no positive contents in 
consciousness ; what it is can be defined only by negations ; it is being 
that is not conditioned in dependence and not limited in time, space or 
quantity. The second component of the idea is spirit. In knowing our- 
selves as rational, free agents we know the personal, the supernatural ; 
we thus know what spirit is. Having thus knowledge of the absolute 
and of spirit, we combine the two in our idea of God, the absolute Spirit. 
The idea is legitimately formed, for the components of it are known in 
intuition.” 


Equipped with this idea, we put it to the proof. “In nature 
we may find evidence of power which justifies us in believing 
‘God’ to be absolute Power, as Spencer describes Him. In 
man and the moral and spiritual system, we may find evidence 
that he is God, the eternal Spirit.” Such knowledge suffices 
for intellectual conviction, but not for religion. For that, 
knowledge of God Himself is required. This is given in 
experience, progressive as is our knowledge of the outward 
world. The main evidence of this experience of God is sought 
in the testimonies of religious men in all ages, and in the 
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universal moral consciousness and the sense of obligation to 
obey the right; though it is claimed boldly that physical 
science involves the consciousness of the universal Reason. 
The argument concludes :— 

“From the foregoing discussion it is evident that, when in reflective 
thought we examine the evidence that God exists, we start with the idea 
of the divinity and with the belief that he exists. The investigation is 
analogous to the speculative inquiry whether we have good grounds for 
believing that the outward world exists. The world has presented itself 
in our consciousness ‘in divers portions and in divers manners’; ,but it has 
to be investigated and defined in thought before we have a definite idea 
of it; and in every age the question whether we have real knowledge of 
its existence comes up anew. And in the various forms of idealism, 
acosmic pantheism, phenomenalism and complete agnosticism, specula- 
tive doubt or denial of our knowledge of the outward world has perhaps 
been avowed by as many as have avowed speculative doubt or denial of 
our knowledge of God ; and on very similar grounds. At last we find as 
the result of our investigation, that the belief in God is as well warranted 
to be real knowledge as any other of our primitive beliefs.” 

I have traced the reasoning of this chapter so fully and 
cited so many of its author’s own sentences because the reality 
and validity of man’s knowledge of God make the fulcrum on 
which the whole of Dr. Harris’s argument turns. The reply to 
the objection against proof of the existence of the Deity that 
the effort itself presupposes the idea seems controversially 
sound. It is more than doubtful, however, if any man yet 
arrived at the idea of God by the synthesis of the two ideas 
of “spirit” and “the absolute.” The utmost these mental 
exercises have accomplished is the confirmation of an idea 
previously received. The complex idea God was not formed by 
the combination of various simple ideas, but came by primitive 
and direct revelation. This may be old-fashioned doctrine, 
but it is sound common sense. The argument from Christian 
and other experience is thoroughly legitimate, decisive to those 
able themselves to employ it and rightly estimate its force, it 
ought, in all fairness, to be admitted as evidence by every in- 
quirer, especially when read in the light of the common Chris- 
tian or God-consciousness.' Moreover, no small service is 
rendered to clear thinking when the analogies between our 
knowledge of the external world and our knowledge of the 


1 See Eph. iii. 17, 18. Dr, Harris makes very effective use of the words, 
“ with all the saints.” 
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spiritual world are explained and demonstrated. Then it is seen 
that the man who holds the reality of the one cannot reasonably 
deny the reality of the other. Two observations suggest them- 
selves here: First, The difference between these objects of our 
knowledge necessitates different means of verification and en- 
largement. We may not therefore carry the analogies beyond a 
certain line, or without taking account of the unlikenesses. The 
vast majority of the human race are in full possession of their 
physical senses, and are trained to exercise them from their 
birth. They know what it is that their senses reveal to them. 
Man’s spiritual sensitiveness is often extremely feeble. Apart 
from immediate revelations, actual or traditional, he could 
hardly perceive the true significance of his spiritual environ- 
ment. A separate chapter of this volume maintains that 
“man’s spiritual capacities need to be awakened.” This pro- 
position involves a wide difference between man’s spiritual and 
physical faculties. The latter are called into action by the 
very conditions of his existence. He cannot live without exer- 
cising them. Their earliest and much of their subsequent 
operations are purely involuntary. It is otherwise with the 
former. They can be dormant or dead, and no inconvenience 
results so far as the present life is concerned. If our know- 
ledge of God is as real as our knowledge of the world outside 
us, yet the two are not equally general and inevitably forceful. 
Second, The argument as it stands assumes the truth of the 
philosophy afterwards called “rational realism.” The assump- 
tion is quite unnecessary, even though it be correct. What- 
ever a man’s theory of the relation of mind to matter, of con- 
sciousness to the world he lives in, he invariably acts upon the 
hypothesis that it has a real existence external to himself. 
The results justify his practical confidence. Whether he wishes 
to produce an immediate effect, or one involving lengthened 
prevision and elaborate calculation, his trust is not mis- 
placed. The Duke of Argyll, in his very valuable work on The 
Unity of Nature, reasons that our instincts have proved them- 
selves worthy of implicit reliance ; that is to say, every instinct 
has an end corresponding to it, which will be attained by 
observing its impulse. Our knowledge of the present world 
is trustworthy, however we obtain it. When once the essential 
analogy between our consciousness of God and our conscious- 
ness of the external world, between the instinct which leads us 
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to seek the preservation of the life of the race or for an intelli- 
gible explanation of the universe, has been shown, the reason- 
able claim of both kinds of knowledge or instincts to be relied 
on has been sufficiently established. There is some danger in 
connecting theistic defence exclusively with any one system of 
philosophy. 

Consciousness of God implies a revelation of and from God. 
Our author urges that God reveals not doctrines or systema- 
tised theology, but Himself. “ Nature reveals no systematised 
astronomy ; it only reveals suns and planets in their compli- 
cated movements and interactions. The astronomer must find 
his astronomy by observing these movements and calculating 
their laws.” In like manner, God reveals Himself to man—in 
consciousness, both directly and indirectly; through the uni- 
verse, in both the physical and the moral and spiritual systems ; 
“in the constitution of man as a rational, free, personal being, 
susceptible of rational motives and emotions ;” in His actions 
as known to us by means of history, in the redemptive pro- 
cesses which culminate in Jesus Christ, and in the continuous 
influence of the Holy Ghost upon men and the progress of the 
kingdom of God; and man formulates theology in order to 
meet the imperative demands of his own intellect. He deals 
with the revelation of God precisely as he deals with the reve- 
lation of nature, in either case ascertaining the facts, and then 
correlating them under harmonious principles. This, in its 
turn, involves that man possesses a capacity for the reception 
of revelation, and, to say the least, renders it highly probable 
that the revelation of God and the revelation of nature will be 
communicated to man after analogous fashions. The revela- 
tion of God therefore must address itself to our human facul- 
ties, must be bounded by their limitations, and affected by their 
imperfections. “The three factors of the knowledge of God 
are divine revelation, religious experience, or the consciousness 
of God as revealed, and the reaction of the mind in spiritual 
perception and reflective thought.” In this necessity for the 
action of the human mind in receiving and understanding the 
self-revelation of God lies the explanation of all that seems 
unworthy or insufficient in the communication of the know- 
ledge of divine things as to both its contents and its modes. 
If man is to learn it, revelation must be progressive in its rela- 
tion to the individual and to the race. If man is to employ his 
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thoughts about it, separate thinkers will not always arrive at 
identical conclusions. If man’s reason is to be exercised upon 
it, there will result inevitable misconception, errors to be recti- 
fied by further investigation and study. Revelation must cor- 
respond to the mental and spiritual development of those to 
whom it is communicated; if it oversteps these it will be 
misapprehended. 


“ A little girl once said she supposed the stars were holes in the sky to 
let God’s glory through. In her infantile mind she was creating myths, 
as full-grown men were creating them in the infancy of the race. The 
progress in the knowledge of God from the conception of him held by the 
little child and by the infantile man to the sublime idea of God as the 
all-powerful Spirit of wisdom and love, is hardly greater than the pro- 
gress of the knowledge of the starry heaven from the conception of chil- 
dren and savages to the knowledge of a modern astronomer. The starry 
heaven in which the astronomy is discovered has spread itself alike 
before the eyes of the infantile man and of the astronomer ; that the 
latter sees in it immeasurably more than the former is due to his own 
enlarged receptivity and capacity. So in the constitution and course of 
nature, and in the constitution and conscious experience of man is a 
primitive revelation of God, both to the savage and the philosopher. It 
is the greater culture and growth of the one which makes him to see 
more in it than the other.” 


The parallel may not be quite perfect. The secrets dis- 
covered by the astronomer in the starry heavens were writ 
there from the first, and awaited only the capacity to perceive 
and understand them. The more complete revelation of God 
was not made, and indeed could not be, until man was able 
to apprehend it. Nevertheless, the correspondence suffices for 
argumentative purposes. It demonstrates the necessity of pro- 
gressive revelation, involving not merely enlarged conceptions, 
but the correction of unavoidable mistake. Actual error was 
due to perversity or negligence ; but partially disclosed truth, 
if the concealment springs from the incapacity of the recipient 
to understand the whole, differs toto cwlo from falsehood. 

Man’s power to appropriate Divine revelation has its roots 
in man’s creation in the image of God. Because man is akin 
to God by virtue of his spiritual nature, communication be- 
tween God and man is possible, and a strong presumption 
exists that it will be effected. By his constitution man is 
supernatural. Dr. Harris cannot fall back upon the Biblical 
account of man’s origin, as we have just done. But he claims 
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that man carries about in his own personality the evidence of 
the supernatural, and himself forms part thereof. As his body 
and his physical senses connect him with the natural, so his 
spirit and his spiritual faculties connect him with the super- 
natural. Dr. Bushnell in Nature and the Supernatural often 
trembles on the verge of this statement; but he shrinks from 
uttering it. Yet it is palpably true, though Christian apolo- - 
gists too frequently ignore and even contradict it. In no other 
way can the contention of the Agnostic be met so easily and 
conclusively. Two opposite positions have been held by 
Christian thinkers. Man is able to attain the knowledge of 
God by means of his own unaided intelligence, and is blame- 
worthy if he fails: unassisted reason can conduct only to 
Agnosticism ; religion must forsake the guidance of reason for 
that of faith. Both assertions contain elements of truth ; 
though neither in its extreme form accords altogether with 
fact. The first could be accepted were it not for the disturb- 
ing and beclouding effects of sin upon both the intellectual 
powers and the directions in which they move. The second 
exposes itself to the awkward but not perfectly fair retort of 
Mr. Leslie Stephen—* ‘Trust your reason,’ we have been told 
till we are tired of the phrase, ‘and you will become Agnos- 
tics. We take you at your word: we will become Agnostics.” 
Is not the real state of the case something after this sort ? 
When reason leads to Agnosticism it has started from too 
narrow an induction. To say the least, it overlooks some of 
the phenomena of consciousness. As Dr. Harris points out : 
“Tt is not the belief in God which first opens to man a glimpse 
of the supernatural. In every rational intuition of a universal 
principle or law, in every motive or emotion pertaining to truth, 
right, perfection or worth, in every choice of freewill, he knows 
himself as supernatural, he sees and feels supernatural reali- 
ties.” Religion belongs to man’s constitution as properly as 
logic. Ignorance of facts or methods causes error in logic no 
less than religion. But these errors, so far from proving the 
non-existence of the capacity for either, exhibit that capacity 
in exercise. Man stands himself so far above nature that he 
cannot but be conscious of a higher sphere, inasmuch as he 
lives therein. On the other hand, the Christian believer knows 
that reason alone can produce only intellectual conviction. 
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The illumination of the Holy Ghost is necessary before a man 
can come into spiritual contact with God. But that illumina- 
tion is withheld from no one unless he himself has rejected it. 
The divorce of religious belief from the totality of the human 
faculties as they operate with regard to the things of the 
present world, inevitably issues in the aversion from religion 
of both philosophy and science. The treatment of religious 
belief, in its higher forms, as purely or mainly rational, denudes 
it of regenerating and sanctifying force. 

The concluding chapter of the First Part is headed “Syn- 
thesis of the Experiential, the Historical and the Rational 
in the Knowledge of God.” It shows the indispensability of 
each of these elements in order to the possession of a full- 
orbed knowledge. The eaperiential alone produces mysti- 
cism, “a religion of emotion,” of frames and feelings, of dreams 
and visions, of impulses and fanatical outbursts—unverifiable 
and unreasonable. The rational alone leads first to dogmatism, 
and then to a barren and heartless rationalism. Creeds are 
substituted for Christ, and the formal laws of thought for com- 
munion with God. The historical alone begets archeology, 
and criticism powerless and unproductive, as untheological as 
it is lifeless. All three elements require to be recognised and 
combined, that they each may modify, restrain, try, and sup- 
port its fellows. None can be spared. The great problem of 
Christian thought is to effect their synthesis. Our author con- 
siders that current movements in theology are tending towards 
this. Probably he is not mistaken in this opinion. This at 
least is clearly perceptible : the pressure of each seemingly suc- 
cessful assault upon one or other branch of evidence does not 
destroy it or seriously weaken the evidence as a whole. Each 
is obliged to link itself with the other, not merely for mutual 
support, but to prevent the undue prominence or advance of 
either. Equal value may not be assigned to each factor, but 
all must be combined into one expression; and the intrinsic 
and the proportional worth of each must be determined. 

Nowhere does our author tread more firmly than in his dis- 
cussion of the revelation of God as the Absolute Being. His 
examination of non-theistic theories, comparatively brief as it 
is, gives an admirably condensed summary of the strongest 
objections that can be urged against them. It brings out, too, 
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the aspects of truth which they contain. For example, after a 
keen dissection of pantheism and an exhibition of its weakness, 
it continues :— 


“These profound speculations are not to be dismissed as idle and 
worthless. They have brought to notice aspects of truth which in the 
dogmatising, rationalistic, and deistic tendencies of thought had fallen 
into obscurity, and which Christian theism cannot safely overlook. 
Among these may be mentioned the immanence of God in nature and his 
presence with the spirit of man and his action on it ; the idea of the 
absolute as the supreme and universal Reason energizing and expressing 
its archetypal thoughts in the universe, and with which the reason of 
man in its constituent elements and essential principles is in harmony ; 
the intimations of God in the constitution of man, so that the man, in 
unfolding his consciousness of himself, finds it inseparably interwoven 
with the consciousness of God ; the continuity of the world-process and 
the true relations and harmony of matter and spirit ; the participation of 
man in the sphere of the spiritual and supernatural, so that he finds 
himself ‘at home’ in it and in the presence of God and in fellowship 
with him ‘in whom we live and move and have our being.’ ” 


Surely this is the spirit in which these questions should be 
investigated. A sincere desire to acknowledge truth whenever 
and wherever it exists justifies the appropriation of that truth 
and its removal from any error which may surround it. The 
paragraph concludes in words which must commend themselves 
forcefully to Christian students of the origin, development, and 
nature of the cosmos and its greatest inhabitant :— 


“Tt will be a fatal mistake if Christian teachers heedlessly think that 
these important truths are inseparable from pantheism, and for their 
support begin to put under them distinctive elements of pantheistic 
monism and to declare that Christian theism requires pantheism for its 
full development and vindication. The Christian doctrine that God is 
the eternal and personal spirit, the heavenly Father, the gracious Redeemer 
in Christ, carries in it all these truths, and presents them with a clear- 
ness, self-consistency, fulness and power which pantheism never can 
attain. To present them effectually is one great work to which Christian 
theologians of the present day are called. And no one is a pantheist who 
recognises the conscious personality of God, the absolute Reason or 
Spirit energising in freedom, and man in God’s likeness as a rational and 
free personal being.” 


Again, we are shown that each of the four principal forms 
of atheism has some points of agreement with theism. Comte’s 
Positivism recognises the necessity of religion and proposes an 
object of worship. Mr. Frederic Harrison comes into closer 
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harmony when he proposes as the object of worship an ideal 
of right and truth. Agnostics hold that Absolute Being lies at 
the background of the universe. Monists, pantheistic and 
materialistic, teach that man can obtain knowledge, real and 
adequate so far as it goes, of the nature of absolute Being ; 
and idealistic pantheists believe that this absolute Being is 
Spirit. Materialism, according to the confessions of its stoutest 
defenders, is compelled to transcend its own bounds and to 
find the highest good, not in material enjoyment, but in a 
virtuous life, and thereby abandons its basal principles. 
Theism alone reconciles all contradictions and binds together 
and explains the partial truths admitted by the various atheistic 
hypotheses. 

Dr. Harris’s treatment of evolution demands some notice. 
As to the acceptance of the doctrine, he takes up a position 
midway between that of Ebrard in his Apologetics and that of 
Dr. Dallinger in his recently published Fernley Lecture. The 
former practically rejects the theory as unproven, and even 
unprovable. The latter adopts it unhesitatingly as an accurate 
account of even the origin of life, and a possible account of the 
genesis of conscience and will. Our author urges that evolu- 
tion involves “epochal miracles.” Since the creation he finds 
four such epochs. “The first is the beginning of motion. 
The second is the beginning of life. The third is the begin- 
ning of sensitivity. The fourth is the beginning of rational 
free personality in man.” At each of these points God 
infuses a higher order of energy, operates directly and 
immediately upon the physical system. Given matter and 
motion, the extreme evolutionists profess to account for life 
and intelligence, even for conscience and religion. Unless 
we are content to do violence to fundamental laws of thought, 
to assume a vaster miracle than we deny, viz., the transfor- 
mation of matter into life and intelligence, into conscience and 
spirit—an effect without a sufficient cause—we have no 
resource but to postulate distinct communications of Divine 
energy at particular epochs. Thus theism becomes an 
absolute necessity of reason. Both Dr. Harris and Dr. Dal- 
linger argue that evolution cannot dispense with theology. 
It simply changes the method of presentation and the selec- 
tion of illustrations. But the latter will scarcely hear of 
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“ final causes,” and pours contempt upon particular instances, 
professing to rest his proof upon one long chain of “con- 
current adaptation.” The former lays much stress upon 
typical examples. Here again one would think that if the 
Divine Architect worked according to pre-ordained plan, “ well- 
ordered in all things and sure,” we should be able to observe 
evidences of design in the details as well as in the general 
purpose. We can scarcely conceive of a machine or a struc- 
ture put together and planned by man in which design would 
not appear in the correspondence of part with part, as well as 
in the utility of the whole. The question requires far fuller 
discussion than can be permitted now. It suffices to remark 
that Dr. Harris does not deem it necessary or expedient to 
surrender the principles usually maintained by Christian 
theists. Nor does he lose any advantage that might accrue 
to the theistic position from a comparison of the present 
dignity of man with his lowly origin, necessitating omnipo- 
tence to bridge the enormous gulf. Emphasising the differ- 
ence between the physical and the spiritual nature of man, 
our author urges that if evolution explains the first it leaves 
the mystery of the second precisely where it found it. Some 
justice, too, is done to the presumption raised by the theory of 
evolution in favour of immortality,—that in man material pro- 
gress has reached its climax, and henceforth must give place 
to psychical; but for once Dr. Harris falls below his theme, 
and fails to appreciate, or to express, the pertinence and force 
of the plea. 

Already I have expressed some surprise at the subordinate 
station assigned to the Scriptures in the self-revelation of God. 
Very little objection can be raised against the numerous inci- 
dental allusions to them in various parts of the volume and all 
sorts of connections. “The Bible must be held in solution in 
theological thought and be vital in spiritual life,” expresses a 
principle thoroughly sound in itself, and weighty in regard to 
the methods of God’s communication with man. When we 
read of “God’s further revelation of Himself”—additional, 
that is, to that given in the individual experiences of private 
Christians—“ in nature and in the constitution and history of 
man, and in Christ as recorded in the Bible,” the phraseology 
strikes us as rather curious, as possibly implying that all 
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these revelations stand upon the same level or are of the same 
nature, but it makes no strong impression upon us. A few 
pages afterwards we are told “God gives us no theology, just 
2s nature gives us no science. He simply acts in and before 
us. |By the observation and study of his works we learn 
what he is, and what are his relations to us and to the uni- 
verse. The result of these observations and _ reflections, 
expressed as clearly and systematically as we can, is theology. 
A sparrow, if we would learn all that is to be learned about 
it, reveals an encyclopedia of knowledge. A brief history 
may open up an immense scope for thought. The brief life of 
Christ reveals God.” Even now we are disposed to ascribe 
the turn of these sentences to the exigencies of an argument. 
Yet the statement that God “simply acts in and before us” 
has a strange sound. And the omission of all reference to a 
written revelation except that which may lie latent in the 
words “the brief life of Christ,” suggests some unpleasant 
reflections. Still, we wait for fuller treatment of the subject 
in the sequel. 

That fuller treatment is very disappointing. The Bible is 
relegated to a lower room than it has been accustomed to 
occupy. It is merely one amongst many methods of revela- 
tion, and is scarcely even primus inter pares. One would have 
expected that at least a separate chapter would have been 
devoted to it. It is dismissed in some half-dozen paragraphs. 
Our sense of proportion receives a violent shock. Moreover, 
the paragraphs themselves are far from satisfactory. Let it 
be said at once, however, that Dr. Harris does not question 
the historic truthfulness of Holy Writ. He pours well- 
merited scorn upon the notion that so long as we have the 
ideas and sentiments recorded in the Gospels, we need not 
trouble ourselves about the mode in which we came by them, 
that their value can be divorced from the historical Jesus of 
Nazareth. The most rigidly “orthodox” theologian must be 
content so far as this is concerned. Our partial disapproval 
relates to matters of minor but nevertheless weighty im- 
portance. 

The main proposition is formulated thus: “The Bible is 
the inspired record of God’s action centring in Christ, 
redeeming man from sin and establishing his kingdom of 
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righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. It is 
not itself the revelation, but it is the inspired record of the 
revelation and preserves its contents.” 

We note at once the twice used participle “inspired.” That 
brings the statement into close association with the ordinary 
current of Christian thought, but not quite into a line with 
it. Accept, however, the proposition just as it is put. It 
seems strange then that no greater attention is paid to it. 
Whilst the revelation in the physical system and in the 
constitution and personality of man is examined elaborately, 
the revelation in and through the Scriptures is glanced at 
very briefly. The answer will be that the revelation in Christ 
includes the revelation in the Bible, and that an entire Part is 
devoted to this. The reply is by no means destitute of force 
and justice. But, so regarded, the revelation in Christ includes 
the preparation for and the results of His advent. The 
revelation culminated in the historical God-man Christ Jesus ; 
but it was not confined to this manifestation. We may not 
concentrate our vision upon “the brief life of Christ” on 
earth and neglect His self-revelation from heaven, both before 
the Incarnation and after the Ascension. Formally this 
volume is not guilty of this omission, but practically it 
dethrones the Scriptures from their paramount place as the 
chief means of Divine revelation to the race. An “ inspired 
record ” cannot rank with a number of compeers which, in its 
sense of the word, are not inspired. 

Look now at the statement itself: “The Bible . . . is not 
itself the revelation, but it is the inspired record of the revela- 
tion and preserves its contents.” This sentiment, in one 
shape or another, is one of the platitudes of fashionable 
theology, and it is also indorsed by theologians and apologists 
of eminence, such as Dr. Harris himself. But with all due 
respect to those who make and repeat it, a more meaningless 
distinction has seldom been drawn. Test it by the favourite 
analogy of the book from which we now quote it. Nature 
tells us of Divine operations in past ages. Geology, chemistry, 
biology, interrogating the physical system, assure us that the 
world that now is was fashioned, not by a single fiat, but by 
a process. From the things that are seen we are able to 
ascertain something of the Creator’s methods, and to demon- 
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strate the Creator’s existence. The cosmos records God’s 
handiwork. Therefore nature is not itself the revelation but 
the record of the revelation. Precisely; but then God is 
revealed in the record. A revelation that is past can be pre- 
served only in a record, and that record, to all intents and 
purposes, is the revelation. 


“ Archbishop Whately,” says our author, “ illustrates” the “ necessary 
progressiveness of revelation by a father writing letters to a son from 
early childhood to full manhood. A better illustration would be fiom a 
father living with his son, reveaiing himself as father both by what he 
does and by counsel and instruction ; the son meanwhile from early 
childhood up keeping a diary or record both of his father’s acts and of 
his counsel and teaching as received and understood by him at the time. 
. . . The father would adapt his conduct, counsel and instruction to the 
unfolding capacity of the child. The child would record them with such 
capacity of apprehension and expression as he had at the time and in 
their application to the current events and the existing circumstances.” 


As an illustration of the necessarily progressive character of 
revelation this is sufficiently correct. But it does not help in 
the least to differentiate the record from the revelation. It 
overlooks two essential factors. According to the hypothesis, 


—i.e. that the record is “inspired”—the child was not left 
wholly to himself in the composition of his diary. Effective 
and continuous superintendence and supervision were exer- 
cised over him. The journal differs enormously from one in 
which the child follows his own sweet will, entering what 
pleased him, distorting what he could not comprehend, and 
omitting everything he did not wish to preserve or deemed 
trivial. But more: for the parallel to run on all-fours, the 
father must instruct the child to keep the record in order that, 
whether the child knew or did not know his purpose, the 
instructions might inform, comfort, and direct other children 
to be born in due time. To drop the figure: if the Bible is 
indeed an inspired record, the record is derived from God as 
well as the original revelation it preserves. However you 
estimate the human factor in the record, you cannot eliminate 
the Divine. God has chosen that the record should assume 
this form ; it has been moulded by His hands. 

We are bidden to observe a third distinction: the Bible 
“is the inspired record of the revelation and preserves its con- 
tents.” We must distinguish, therefore, the record from the 
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revelation, the revelation from its contents, and the contents 
from the record. There is a sense, of course, in which the 
contents of a document differ from the document, as parts differ 
from the whole which they make up. The term cannot well 
bear this signification here, or we should have read “ preserves 
it,” instead of “ preserves its contents.” A double difficulty 
faces us. We are asked to separate the revelation from 
the record. But who shall determine how much is revelation 
and how much record—where the one begins and the other 
ends? The two are intertwined inextricably. Having accom 

plished this impossible task, we must attempt a further sub- 
limation, or treat revelation as an inner shell which conceals 
priceless treasures. But, once more, how are we to decide what 
God means except by studying what God says? and has His 
message to man outer wrappings which we must cast away in 
order to secure the kernel of instruction? And if we answer 
these queries in a manner favourable to the above distinctions, 
even then is not the casket part of the revelation, and therefore 
amongst the contents of revelation ? 

The Bible is book, revelation, and record. It may be both 
“a personal message to me,” and “God’s majestic march through 
history redeeming man from sin.” There is no contradiction 
between the two conceptions: the one supplements the other. 
The Bible may be “an arsenal of proof-texts,” and yet not “a 
book of ready-made doctrines and precepts.” The serious 
mistake of forgetting the essentially progressive character of 
revelation may be avoided without reducing the Scriptures to 
history and nothing more. If our doctrines are inferred from 
the Bible, many of its precepts speak directly to every man’s 
conscience. If Holy Writ is only a record, then it is utterly 
destitute of imperative authority—contains, for example, no 
commandments I am bound to obey, but merely information 
that such and such precepts belonged to particular sets of 
men of old time, from which I am left to gather, as best I can, 
what God’s will is concerning me. Assuredly the Scriptures 
speak as possessing present authority and not simply titular 
dignity. 

The underlying reason for the divorce of the revelation 
from the record seems to be the fear of “ historic criticism,” a 
device to save the revelation if we are compelled to surrender 
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the record. “Independence of criticism ” may be purchased 
too dearly. The sacrifice, however, is altogether gratuitous, 
and equally futile. Assaults upon an inspired record are just 
as dangerous, or as harmless, as assaults upon revelation. In 
either case inspiration is at stake. The question really con- 
cerns the nature and consequences of inspiration. 

The chapter on Miracles contains an admirably condensed 
argument, fully abreast of the more recent phases of modern 
thought on its subject. And the concluding chapter furnishes 
a masterly demonstration of the unity and continuity of every 
revelation of God. Specially noteworthy is the grasp of prin- 
ciples and the careful observation of differences in the section 
on “the unity of law in the spiritual and the physical systems.” 
Dr. Harris does not run after mere resemblances or confuse 
analogy with identity ; yet he perceives the evidence that one 
Mind has produced both systems, and through both is working 
towards one goal. 

The occasional strictures this article has advanced do not 
hinder a warm commendation of this volume as a most timely 
and useful contribution to the defence and exposition of Chris- 
tian Theism. One disagrees with it at rare intervals, and it is 
always provocative of thought. Students will find its com- 
prehensiveness most valuable, as saving labour and search 
through many books and as presenting a course of reasoning 
which deals not with particular points in their isolation but 
as component portions of a well-built and well-harmonised 
edifice. J. ROBINSON GREGORY. 





Art. II.— William Morley Punshon.! 


A GREAT preacher or Christian orator, like a great mis- 
sionary, belongs to the entire Church of Christ. As his 
reputation and influence while living, so the heritage of his 


1 The Life of William Morley Punshon, LL.D. By Frederic W. Mac- 
donald. Chapters xi. to xv., by A. H. Reynar, M.A. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1887. 
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memory cannot be confined to the particular section of the 
Church to which he attached himself. In the spirit thus in- 
dicated we approach the recently published biography of one 
of the most eloquent and effective speakers of modern times, 
who was also a devoted minister of Jesus Christ. This method 
is the more appropriate, in that Dr. Punshon, though he clave 
to the Church of his birth and his choice sincerely and even 
enthusiastically, possessed a truly catholic spirit. 

The ancestry of William Morley Punshon gave no promise 
of his eminence. There was little to distinguish them from 
the common run of ordinary mortals, His father was a fairly 
prosperous tradesman in Doncaster, and his mother belonged 
to the same social class. He was their only child, and was 
born at Doncaster, May 29, 1824. In tone and temper the 
family may be regarded as a typical Methodist household of 
the earlier part of this century. “Outward and visible signs 
of worldly living were conspicuously absent. The inner and 
animating spirit of the family life was deeply religious ; the 
manners and modes of thinking those of a more mild and 
genial Puritanism.” The affection for such homes, retained 
throughout life by men and women who were privileged to 
have been trained in them, furnishes conclusive reply to charges 
of undue strictness which occasionally are brought against 
them ; and reminiscences of happy childhood show how the 
yoke of quietness, order, and comparative seclusion can be 
rendered easy and pleasant by love and tender solicitude. 

Young Punshon’s all too brief school-days evinced a pro- 
digious memory for matters that commended themselves to his 
taste, the rudiments of a power of declamation, and a rather 
indiscriminate fondness for poetry and political oratory. He 
showed some anxiety for self-improvement, forming amongst his 
companions a little society of four, called the Quaternity, 
which existed, however, for the pursuit of “adventures ” rather 
than learning. His school-time can scarcely be said to have 
done more than impart to him a very elementary education. 
At school, however, he formed two life-long friendships. One 
of these friends still survives. He is now the Rev. Richard 
Ridgill, an ex-President of the South African Wesleyan- 
Methodist Conference. The other was Gervase Smith, Dr. 
Punshon’s successor in the chair of the English Conference. 
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A closer and more helpful friendship than that which existed 
between these two, till death suspended it, cannot well be 
conceived. Before he was fourteen years old the lad had taken 
his seat as a clerk in his uncle’s office in Hull. Professor 
Macdonald does not conceal his regret that the formal education 
terminated so speedily. Weighty considerations may be urged 
in favour of this view, and, for the other hand, it is reasoned 
that a more cultured taste would have restrained the orator’s 
exuberant rhetoric, and so diminished its popular efficiency, 
and that genius develops the most fully and powerfully when 
it is left, as far as possible, to follow its own sweet will. Not 
improbably the immediate impression of his eloquence upon a 
promiscuous audience would have been lessened as the result 
of higher and wider culture, but certainly the literary quality 
of his published sermons, speeches, and lectures would have 
been enhanced. The reader of them cannot but feel their 
want both of body and of the lighter and finer graces of style, 
that cannot be attained without careful discipline and some- 
what vigorous pruning. 

His business-life was barely begun when the shadow of 
death, under which he was destined to sit so long and so 
often, fell upon his heart. His mother, beloved with all the 
intensity of his nature, died in June 1838. This loss deep- 
ened convictions under which he had laboured for some 
time. As yet he had never counted himself a Christian, 
or trusted Jesus Christ as his Saviour. The conscious change, 
the definite acceptance of the Atonement, took place in the 
November of the year of his mother’s death. Mr. Macdonald 
writes :— 


“This 29th of November 1838, he being then fourteen years and a half 
old, he always regarded as the day of his spiritual birth. His whole 
after life, inward and outward, was but the growth, the leading forth into 
ten thousand developments, of what he then received. Of all the varied 
influences, mental, moral, and social, by which he was afterwards affected, 
there was none that constituted a fresh beginning, or removed from its 
commanding position in his history the spiritual event then consum- 
mated. His conversion as a boy is the key to his character and worth as 
a man.” 


From this statement no one holding the evangelical creed is at 
all likely to differ. 
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His conversion stimulated his mental abilities. He gave 
himself to reading after a desultory but earnest fashion, wrote 
essays for a juvenile literary society, and delivered addresses 
before it. He confided to a few of his most intimate com- 
panions that his thoughts had turned towards the ministry. 
He joined himself to a mission band which conducted cottage 
prayer-meetings and small village prayer-meetings. On Sun- 
day evening, August 2, 1840, he preached his first sermon at 
Ellerby, a village near Hull. His biographer animadverts 
upon the peril of the experiment, but the congregation doubted 
not that a dispensation of the Gospel had been committed to 
him. 

Sunderland, however, not Hull, was to be the scene of 
William Morley Punshon’s introduction into the Christian 
ministry. He had not preached a second time before he re- 
moved to the first-named town, to enter the employment of 
another uncle. He had not grown accustomed to his new sur- 
roundings before the death of his father left him completely an 
orphan. He found solace for an almost overwhelming grief in 
every sort of church-work, into which he threw himself ear- 
nestly and actively. No candidate for the Wesleyan Methodist 
ministry can be accepted until he has been enrolled in the 
ranks of the lay or “local” preachers. Applicants for admis- 
sion into these must pass certain preliminary trials. The 
standard is not a very high one, but it involves some modicum 
of Biblical and theological knowledge, and evidence of ability 
to speak in public with some degree of propriety and force. 
The latter quality is tested by allowing the neophyte to con- 
duct services in mission-rooms, village chapels, etc. Before his 
time of trial had ended, young Punshon’s popularity had 
begun. His fame spread over wide portions of the northern 
counties, and crowds gathered round him whenever and where- 
ever he preached. In July 1844 he passed the last of the 
examinations necessary to his admission into the Richmond 
Theological College, impressing the examiners as “remarkable 
rather for the precocious reputation which whispered of 
coming celebrity than for anything that the examination 
evoked.” 

His residence at college was ridiculously brief—he remained 
only four months. He was despatched to exercise a sort of 
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informal ministry in the village of Marden, in Kent, where 
certain seceders from the Established Church had asked for a 
Methodist supply. His ministry proper began at the Confer- 
ence of 1845, when he was appointed junior preacher in the 
Whitehaven circuit. We need not follow Mr. Punshon step 
by step, as, in obedience to the inexorable law of the Metho- 
dist itineracy, he migrated from circuit to circuit. He was 
appointed successively to Whitehaven, Carlisle, Newcastle, 
Sheffield, Leeds, Bayswater, Islington, and Clifton. We will 
notice only a few salient points. 

Throughout these years, 1845 to 1868, his popularity may be 
described as unbounded. It grew continuously, and no small 
portion of his time and labour were expended in journeying 
from one part of the kingdom to another on preaching and lec- 
turing tours. No stronger proof of his immense popularity 
can be required than the fact that by his lecture on The 
Huguenots he raised £1000 in a very short time in order to 
liquidate the debt upon Spitalfields Chapel, and that he set 
himself to raise—and finally succeeded—£10,000, almost 
entirely by lecturing, to form the nucleus of a fund to aid 
chapel-building in watering-places. 

His four years of “ probation” over, he was ordained at the 
Manchester Conference of 1849, and immediately afterwards 
married Miss Vickers of Gateshead, a “help” in every way 
“meet for him.” His marriage brought him great happiness, 
and also much “trouble in the flesh.” His household was 
seldom free from sickness. His delicate sensibilities and 
affectionate disposition rendered his anxieties more than ordi- 
narily acute. Often lectures and sermons were composed and 
delivered in circumstances in which most men would have 
shrunk from mental labour. Mrs. Punshon died in 1859, a 
year in which her husband could call himself “ a mourner over 
many tombs.” Frequent bereavement, and constant fear of it, 
constituted one element in the sadness which darkened his 
private life. 

Nothing impresses the reader of this biography more strongly 
than the sorrow and depression which its subject concealed 
studiously from all save his most intimate friends. External 
influences account for it partially, but it was due in at least an 
equal degree to spiritual and intellectual causes, and partly also 
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to tendencies to physical disease. Harassing doubts as to the 
sincere purity of his motives and his fitness for his sacred 
calling beset him. From Whitehaven he writes :—‘ You may 
well ask what is the matter with me, and I can hardly tell, 
—only that I am ill and unhappy. . . . I should not at all 
wonder if a month sees the end of my ministerial life.” And 
again :—“ A nervous melancholy has taken possession of me, 
which at times oppresses me grievously.” The dangers of his 
unusual popularity appalled him. He could not pray, like 
Robertson of Brighton, that God would save him from being 
a popular preacher, for that plainly was his vocation. Unless 
he wasted the powers that had been intrusted to him, unless 
he re-formed his whole nature, he could not avoid the risk. 
But he prayed and strove against its terrible temptations to 
vanity, self-satisfaction, contempt for others less gifted, im- 
patience of blame or criticism, and dependence upon himself 
for the results of his ministry. To a marvellous extent the 
effort was successful. Mr. Punshon never showed unworthy 
jealousy of rivals, actual or possible, was never uneasy when 
others were praised, and very rarely, if ever, presumed upon 
his position or reputation. St. Paul’s “thorn” was per- 
mitted to him “lest” he “should be exalted above measure.” 
We may not perhaps speak precisely in the same tone of 
William Morley Punshon’s troubles and distresses; but, so 
far as human eye could trace, there was similar preservation 
from pride. He withstood, too—if he felt it at all—the more 
ignoble, but nevertheless insidious temptation, which his im- 
mensely wide social intercourse with the laity of his Church 
presented, to fall into the habit of pronouncing censures upon 
his ministerial brethren, or talking of them in the spirit of 
patronising superiority. He possessed the virtue of good-will 
towards his fellows, and of readiness to appreciate their ex- 
cellencies in a degree by no means too common amongst public 
men. Hence he retained the affection of his brother-ministers 
to the last, and no one envied him his applause and honours. 
“You might substitute ‘Punshon’ for ‘charity’ in the 
thirteenth of First Corinthians,’ was once remarked in the 
hearing of the writer of this paper. Of course the eulogy 
was not intended to be taken literally, but it was not wholly 
undeserved. 
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Outside Methodism, Mr. Punshon was known even more ex- 
tensively as a lecturer than as a preacher. Serious objections 
have been urged against ministers of the Gospel perambulat- 
ing the country delivering lectures upon indiscriminate topics, 
to their own pecuniary profit, and also to the neglect of their 
proper duties, and to the secularisation of their character and 
calling. On the other side, it is reasoned that the platform 
obtains interested audiences which the pulpit cannot touch, 
and that moral and social questions may be discussed upon it 
from the standpoint of religion, and in such ways as to pro- 
mote the highest advantage, present and eternal, of the auditors. 
The problem has two branches : (1) its effect upon the lecturer 
and his clerical work; (2) its effect upon the general estima- 
tion in which his office is held. Apart from the special 
circumstances of particular individuals, the solution of the 
former half of the problem depends almost entirely upon the 
motive by which the lecturer is animated, and the vigilance 
with which he prevents undue encroachment upon his energies 
and hours. The subjects selected, their treatment, the motif 
of the piece, go far towards deciding the latter half. The 
preacher of the unsearchable riches of Christ cannot stoop to 
eater for public amusement without soiling his garments. He 
cannot connect himself, in the minds of his hearers, with 
ridiculous stories, the sole merit of which is their funniness, 
without lowering his dignity. He cannot forget himself, or 
suffer others to forget, that he is a witness for God, an ex- 
pounder of religion, without disloyalty to the highest and most 
obligatory of all possible claims. But he may show that 
Christianity intermeddles with literature and science and art, 
that it counts every human interest, and every sphere of 
human knowledge and noble achievement as its own. In 
one word, if lecturing can be made clearly subordinate and 
subservient to the spread of the Gospel, it is legitimate and 
praiseworthy, as an occasional occupation, for ministers of that 
Gospel. It is derogatory to their position if it accepts any 
lower level. 

Judged by this standard, Mr. Punshon’s lectures appear 
more than blameless. Mr. Macdonald dubs them “ week-day 
sermons,” and, with a single exception, the name is not im- 
proper. They are filled to the brim with Christian teaching 
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and exhortation. Their subjects, indeed, were chosen for that 
express purpose. His first lecture, Zhe Prophet of Horeb, was 
delivered at Exeter Hall for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. “When the last sentence had fallen from his 
lips, the whole audience rose en masse, and cheered till it 
could cheer no more.” An eye-witness states that, during the 
delivery of John Bunyan, “at one of his magnificent climaxes, 
the vast concourse of people sprang tumultuously to their feet. 
Hats and handkerchiefs were waved; sticks and umbrellas 
were used in frantic pounding of the floor; hands, feet, and 
voices were united in swelling the acclamations. Some shouted 
‘Bravo!’ some ‘Hurrah!’ some ‘Hallelujah!’ and others 
‘Glory be to God!’ Such a tornado of applause as swept 
through Exeter Hall, and swelled from floor to ceiling, I have 
never witnessed before or since.” His other lectures produced 
similar effects. 

The solitary volume of sermons published in Mr. Punshon’s 
lifetime, and prepared for the press by himself, contains four 
discourses on the parable of the Prodigal Son. His biographer 
gives an elaborate critical analysis of each sermon. He 
concludes :— 


“‘ Many readers they will assuredly disappoint. They will ask for more 
of exposition and argument, and less of illustration ; they will feel the 
need of calmer statement and more careful reasoning, for half-lights and 
middle-tones in place of the high rhetorical effects and sweeping declama- 
tions. But these sermons are not for the reader. Not even when their 
author prepared them for the press could he give them a character 
different from that which was inwrought from the first. They were con- 
ceived in a mind essentially oratoric ; they took shape under the influence 
which the presence of the multitude exercises upon a sensitive and im- 
passioned nature. He must needs illustrate, portray, declaim, and, taking 
the familiar truths of the Gospel, cast them forth in picturesque and 
glowing sentences, rich—sometimes over-rich—in the play of imagination 
and fancy. This was at once his calling and his gift. And the power of his 
delivery gave the highest possible effect to his style. No canons of 
criticism can avail against indisputable facts. A high place among the 
permanent productions of the pulpit cannot be claimed for these sermons, 
but, as uttered by the living preacher, as words spoken to the heart and 
conscience by an earnest ambassador for Christ, they were among the 
most powerful and effective appeals made to that generation. They not 
only attracted and pleased, but .they brought the Gospel home to 
multitudes in such a manner that they owed to the preacher their own 
selves also.’” 
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Mr. Macdonald proffers few, if any, other remarks upon Mr. 
Punshon’s power and methods in the pulpit. He has a great 
deal more to say with regard to his platform orations, especially 
his lectures; though, mutatis mutandis, the whole set. of 
criticisms are applicable to all Mr. Punshon’s public utterances. 
His biographer writes :— 


“Tt was in the delivery of the lecture that the full measure of his 
gifts was revealed. . . . In the opening sentences, which were almost in- 
variably short and terse, there was a certain harshness of voice that grated 
on the ear, and yet, by its incisiveness, compelled attention and awakened 
expectation. As he proceeded the harshness passed away, the tones grew 
clear and mellow, and the voice, naturally vibrant and penetrating, dis- 
closed unexpected range and modulation, from the whisper that three 
thousand people heard in breathless silence, to the exultant shout that 
was echoed by irrepressible applause. His elocutionary power was con- 
summate. Though not otherwise musically gifted, his feeling for the 
melody of words and the larger harmony of sentences was instinctive and 
wellnigh unerring. Not a syllable was slurred or slighted. Not an 
intonation was wanting that could give expression to his meaning, or add 
beauty to tender or to stately language. There was a rhythmic beat in 
his tones that wrought upon the ear like a spell. Under its influence 
men found themselves stretching forward as though drawn bodily, or 
rising from their seats as in a presence that called them to their feet. 
His use of emphasis was most remarkable. The emphatic utterance ofa 
single word seemed to strike fire through the whole sentence. The 
master word in the crowning sentence of a period received accentuation 
that furnished barb and feather to the shaft, and sent it irresistibly 
home. None who heard it will ever forget the world of pathetic sugges- 
tion conveyed by his utterance of the word home when quoting from 
Bunyan, ‘I was had home to prison,’ or the hoarse whisper, as of con- 
spirators, in which he repeated the words of the princes of Babylon, ‘We 
shall not find any occasion against this Daniel, except we find it against 
him concerning the law of his God ; or the tone in which in his lecture 
on the Huguenots he dismissed Antoine of Navarre, ‘ Pass quickly out of 
sight ! for we are longing to look upon a MAN.’ In this particular 
power, this touch electric, by which a single word was made to discharge 
the passion or the pathos of an entire paragraph, Mr. Punshon stood alone 
among the public speakers of his day. He did not use it too often. It 
never became a mere trick. It was only possible, indeed, at a certain 
temperature, when both thought and language were well kindled, best of 
all on the attainment of some climax, when the impassioned tone and 
the accented word would smite the ear, and something like murmur, or 
half-suppressed sob, revealed the emotion of the hearers, to be followed 
by release from almost painful tension, and outburst of tumultuous 
cheering. To a new generation this may appear a strained and exag- 
gerated description; but there are multitudes still remaining who, 
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without accepting it as adequate, could bear witness that it does not err 
by excess, but is a faithful attempt to describe a style of eloquence unlike 
any other that they have known.” 


Some reminiscences. by Dr. Joseph Parker tally in the main 
with this estimate. He speaks of “the orator hurling his 
sentences in the midst of the great congregation that gratefully 
responded to his pointed and noble appeals,” and of the im- 
pression produced by them on his own heart and mind. He 
asserts that the “sermons . . . were full of doctrine and of 
sound teaching, as remarkable for solidity as for beauty, set in 
a form of words that often dazzled and startled by their beauty 
and music.” He specially notes the spiritual inspiration be- 
hind them. The Rev. William Arthur, who frequently heard 
Mr. Punshon preach, witnesses that “ brilliancy and popular 
attraction” were conjoined with “an amount of real thought, 
a true preacher's aim, and a depth of godly feeling.” Dr. 
Parker comments on the absence of pathos in Mr. Punshon’s 
discourses. Rather curiously, Mr. Arthur tabulates it as one 
chief element in his power, though he acknowledges that it was 
comparatively seldom ernployed. Mr. Arthur, too, dwells upon 
the tremendously forceful delivery. Professor Reynar cites 
several Canadian and American criticisms. He also furnishes 
an estimate of his own. No material divergence of opinion 
manifests itself. Mr. Punshon’s son-in-law lays stronger stress 
upon the unction which usually accompanied his father-in- 
law’s preaching, but otherwise he thoroughly agrees with Pro- 
fessor Macdonald. Herein he is certainly the more accurate 
judge. Mr. Punshon’s spiritual children abounded in both 
continents. 

One more quotation from Mr. Macdonald must be made :— 


“Had one unacquainted with English life, or at least with Noncon- 
formists and Evangelical English life, been suddenly set down in Exeter 
Hall, at some great climax of John Bunyan or The Huguenots, of 
Macaulay or Wilberforce, he would have witnessed as remarkable 
a scene as our land could show. Three thousand people spring, as by 
electric discharge, from the tension of bowed and breathless listening to 
wild excitement and raptures of applause. It is not depth or originality 
of thought that produces this result. This has been acknowledged again 
and again in these pages. To move great masses of people in this 
manner two things are needful : first, the sincere and unreserved throw- 
ing of the whole man into what is said ; and, second, the power of mag- 
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netic utterance, a delivery that in some unexplained manner shall come 
home to the hearer, stirring his pulses, and moving upon all his sensibili- 
ties. As we trace the course of Mr. Punshon’s life-labours, the conviction 
grows that it was this latter gift which gave his work its special character. 
In moral and spiritual sources of strength he had many equals ; in intel- 
lectual power and training he had many superiors ; but in the ability so 
to deliver his own productions, or those of others, as to sway an audience 
with overmastering emotion, he had no superiors ; in his own day at least 
he had no equal. Perhaps the most striking illustrations of this power 
were furnished by his recitations of poetry. To many who heard him it 
was the revelation of altogether unimagined possibilities in the way of 
rhythmic, modulated utterance.” 


Comment upon this consensus of testimony is wellnigh 
superfluous. Mr. Macdonald summarises the opinions of many 
critics, as well as expresses his private sentiments. Some 
ascribe a fractional value to one source of power, some to 
another; but practical unanimity exists that, aside from super- 
natural influences, the force and charm of William Morley 
Punshon’s oratory issued from the manner and not the matter, 
from the man and not the composition. That is to say, he 
was endowed with that intangible and indescribable power 
which characterises the born orator. The critic and analyst, 
the inquirer into the nature of genius, must perforce rest con- 
tent with this, to him, “most lame and impotent conclusion.” 
Whatever effect you credit to the language, to the structure of 
the sentences, to the style in which the paragraphs were con- 
structed—all this was selected with an eye to delivery. His 
superb success in recitation has often been observed; his 
biography emphasises it. To these displays the orator could 
contribute nothing except delivery. It has not been remarked 
so frequently—very rarely, if at all, in print—that Mr. Pun- 
shon’s orations are composed generally in a series of passages, 
so arranged as to require or allow rather lengthy periods of 
quiet elocution, the relief or rest being designed for the hearers 
no less than for the speaker; the pleasure, stimulus, excite- 
ment of the address are intrusted to another and smaller set 
of passages prepared with the utmost care, and delivered 
with all possible <‘ill and vigour. This method of construc- 
tion indicates how completely all other considerations were 
subordinated to those of oratory. 

Mr. Punshon’s earliest publication was a little volume of 
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poems entitled Wild Flowers, of which he and some friends 
were joint-authors. It was issued about twelve months before 
he entered the ministry. All his life he was addicted to ver- 
sification, and attained creditable facility in the art. Sabbath 
Chimes; or Meditations in Verse for the Sundays of a Year, was 
published in 1867. Mr. Macdonald treats us to a lengthy 
résumé and criticism of these poems, which, though essentially 
apologetic, does not err on the side of severity. He ends his 
estimate with a sly reference to John Wesley’s eulogy of his 
brother Charles, “ His /vast praise was his talent for poetry ;” 
but the emphasis on the minifying adjective changes the com- 
mendation into affectionate and respectful regret. Many of 
Mr. Punshon’s friends fondly anticipated that the books would 
win for the singer an honourable place amongst the religious 
poets of the century. Others, whose literary tastes were keen 
and finer, advised him against publishing them, except, perhaps, 
for private circulation. A few of these hymns have been in- 
cluded in the Wesleyan Methodist Hymn-Book, and so thus have 
attained a certain sort of permanence. But Mr. Macdonald 
surely cannot mean what his words imply, when he says of a 
portion of a graceful but not very strong hymn for the close of 
the Lord’s Day, “No Sunday evening passes in town or 
country, in England and the larger England where our language 
runs, but the public worship of the day closes with the verses 
in which meditation is quickened into prayer and praise, and 
solitary communings are merged in common supplications and 
thanksgivings.” No such universal custom obtains, or could 
obtain when the choice of the last hymn for the Sunday even- 
ing service varies with the individual tastes of many thousands 
of preachers. It is easy, however, to assess the poems them- 
selves at too low a value. If they belong to the fugitive 
order of poetry, several of them will be slow in disappear- 
ing, and they contain many a felicitous expression, many 
musical stanzas, and their sentiment is often inspiriting and 
comforting. 

Antecedently one would have imagined that Mr. Punshon 
was one of the most unlikely men on the earth to expatriate 
himself. Successful beyond his highest hopes, having distanced 
all competitors in his chosen field, occupying a prominent and 
honourable position in British Christianity, the recipient of 
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the most distinguished reward then in the power of the 
Wesleyan Methodist ministry to bestow upon him, sur- 
rounded by attached friends and ardent admirers, loving his 
native land with passionate enthusiasm, he could have, one 
would have fancied, no temptations to seek another sphere. 
Yet in April 1868 he left England to take up his residence for 
an indefinite period, perchance for the rest of his natural life, 
in Canada. We must touch as lightly as may be upon the 
cause of his exile. For nine years, ever since his wife’s death, 
her sister had kept house for him, and fulfilled a mother’s 
part towards his children. The love of sister and brother had 
developed into attachment of an altogether different kind. 
Intimate friends had noticed the change, and had counselled 
either marriage or separation. Deliberately he chose the 
former alternative. An entry in his journal, evidently intended 
to serve as a posthumous vindication of his action, declares, 
“My convictions that the law forbidding marriage with the 
sister of a deceased wife is iniquitous and offensive have been 
of many years’ standing. I examined into and settled the 
matter with myself before I had thought that I should be 
personally involved in its application.” A minister of the 
Gospel could not contract a marriage prohibited by the laws of 
the land he lived in and be free from shame and stain. At 
least he would be liable to “embarrassment.” Moreover, a not 
inconsiderable minority of the ministers and laymen of the 
denomination to which he belonged could not but regard the 
union he was about to form as prohibited by the law of God. 
He determined therefore to seek a new home in Canada, where 
such marriages were legal and generally held to be consistent 
with unblemished purity. It is not our place to pass any 
sentence upon his conduct. “To his own Master he standeth 
or falleth.” But a clearer illustration need not be desired that 
the Bill for legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is 
really a Bill for abolishing sisters-in-law. But for the law 
Mr. Punshon pronounced “tyrannous and oppressive” Miss 
Vickers could not have remained for years under his roof. No 
other affection than that befitting brothers and sisters could 


1 He was elected at an unusually early age into the Legal Conference, or 
“Hundred,” as it is commonly called, and was one of the officials of the 
Conference. 
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have sprung up between them, had they both recognised the 
prohibition as of Divine authority. 

The British Conference appointed him President of the 
Canadian Conference, a chair he occupied for five years, 
either by election or by delegation. We refrain from following 
him in his journeys in the American continent, and from 
narrating his work in connection with Canadian Methodism. 
He exercised an authority little less than despotic, but his 
paternal government was of vast advantage to the Church he 
ruled. As on this side of the Atlantic, so on that, his popu- 
larity was unbounded. Nor did he spare himself. Despite 
ill-health and multitudinous warnings that his nervous system 
could not endure the strain to which he put it, he preached, 
lectured, and addressed meetings incessantly. An enthusiastic 
admirer averred to Sir William M‘Arthur that Dr. Punshon 
“pushed” Canadian Methodism “on” “half a century.” Be- 
sides the influence of his prestige and his public addresses, his 
exertions, in the main, built at Toronto the finest and costliest 
church that Methodism can boast in any part of the world, 
placed the Victoria University upon a secure financial basis, 
and brought about the organic union of the various Methodist 
bodies in Canada. 

Some small stir has arisen lately anent “ Methodist Union ” 
in England. The precedent of Canada has been quoted 
again and again in its favour. The measure may have been 
statesmanlike, and the process by which it was carried judicious. 
At any rate, the results as yet have fallen far short of the ex- 
pectations. We believe too that the precedent is inapplicable, as 
the circumstances of the two countries, and the rights and duties 
of the mother-churches in each, differ longo intervallo. Above 
all, in Canada the desire for fusion did not owe its birth to arti- 
ficial incubation, and was not kept alive by dexterous stimulating. 

From the Victoria University Mr. Punshon received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws. In 1873 Dr. Punshon returned 
to England. The second Mrs. Punshon had died after two short 
years of wedded life. He accepted the charge of a single 
chapel at Kensington, which was destitute alike of congrega- 
tion and membership. On account of the many claims upon 
his services, an assistant was allowed him. Nervous exhaustion 
compelled him to limit his public appearances to one a day. 
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Excessive labours and continuous excitement had told upon 
him only too plainly and irremediably. The next year he was 
elected President of the Conference, and in 1875 Foreign 
Missionary Secretary. Year after year he was obliged to 
curtail more and more rigidly his lecturing, preaching, and 
speaking. Latterly he confined himself almost entirely to the 
business of the Mission House. He struggled gallantly against 
its financial burdens, but, beyond all question, his anxieties on 
this account hastened his death. 

The Nottingham Conference of 1876 will ever be memorable 
in the history of Wesleyan Methodism. At that Conference 
the scheme which divided the governing body into two parts, 
the Pastoral and the Representative, and admitted laymen into 
the latter, was adopted. Dr. Punshon moved the resolution 
appointing the principle, and replied upon the whole debate. 
Dr. Punshon rarely shone as a debater. The discourses and 
orations wherewith he electrified vast audiences were not only 
prepared and polished with reiterated toil—they were com- 
mitted to memory verbatim. Neither his words nor his 
thoughts came at command. Probably the tremendous strain 
upon even his most tenacious and flexible memory contributed 
to the shattering of his physical strength. The length of the 
debate on Lay Representation allowed him to compose and 
memorise his closing speech on his resolution. Consequently 
it far eclipsed all his previous efforts, was not indeed unworthy 
of his deserved rhetorical reputation. The matter itself 
scarcely concerns us here. Mr. Macdonald executes a rather 
premature war-dance of triumph inasmuch as the predictions 
of evil uttered by Dr. Punshon’s opponents have been falsified 
by lapse of time. In all likelihood, they would answer that 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed to bring about their fulfil- 
ment. Hitherto the Pastoral and the Representative Sessions 
have not come into conflict. It may be that the misfortune 
feared may never be realised. But while the Ministerial Con- 
ference holds the trident, the Mixed Conference carries the 
net. The gladiatorial arena all but uniformly witnessed the 
victory of retiarius. 

Dr. Punshon died on the 14th of April 1881. His physician 
had ordered him change and rest. Accordingly he travelled 
through France to Italy. His enjoyment of travel never failed 
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him. The memoir contains interesting extracts from journals 
and note-books of Continental and Transatlantic tours, bright, 
fresh, and redolent of pleasure. He began his last tour with 
glad anticipations. But congestion of the lungs seized him at 
Turin. A presentiment of approaching death caused him to 
hasten home as rapidly as his disease would suffer him. He 
reached home as he wished—to die. Very touching is the last 
scene of pain and love and trust; very blessed his last testi- 
mony spoken to his wife—he had. married a third time— 
“Christ is to mea bright reality. Jesus! Jesus!” “There 
was a smile, as of kindling rapture, then his head dropped, and 
William Morley Punshon entered into rest.” 
































Professor Macdonald has accomplished his task tastefully 
and skilfully, whether we regard the literary qualities of the 
book or the spirit in which it is written. It is a pity, never- 
theless, that one or two of Dr. Punshon’s letters have not been 
subjected to a little further pruning before being placed before 
the world. The sentences about the venerable William Shaw, 
one of the princes of the missionary movement, on p. 223, 
furnish a specimen of the excisions that ought to have been 
made. K. S. H. 








Art. II].—An Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's Theory 
of Transfigured Realism. 





HE most characteristic doctrines of Mr. Herbert Spencer's 

philosophy are those which assert (1) that a Reality 
beyond phenomena exists, and (2) that the nature of this 
Reality is unknowable. These two propositions together form 
Mr. Spencer's theory of Transfigured Realism. Assuming the 
truth of the former doctrine, I shall attempt to refute the 
arguments by which Mr. Spencer seeks to establish the latter. 
Let me first explain, however, (1) the sense in which I hold the 
Reality beyond phenomena to be knowable, and (2) the sense 
in which Mr. Spencer holds it to be unknowable. 

When I say that the Reality beyond phenomena is know- 
able, I do not mean that our knowledge of it has that philo- 
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sophical certainty which belongs only to immediate knowledge. 
I contend that our knowledge of this Reality is mediate, being 
obtained through the immediate knowledge which we have of our 
states of consciousness. If there is no likeness or community 
between states of consciousness and the Reality beyond pheno- 
mena, then knowledge of this Reality must be unattainable by 
man. But though such community cannot be proved to exist, I 
contend that we have strong grounds for believing that it exists. 

I shall now point out the sense in which Mr. Spencer holds 
that the Reality beyond phenomena is unknowable. 

In asserting that the Reality beyond phenomena is unknow- 
able, Mr. Spencer does not only mean that we cannot have 
certain knowledge of it, but he even denies the possibility of 
our having knowledge of it. He even denies that we have any 
ground for believing that we have knowledge of this Reality ; 
for he claims to have proved that such knowledge is beyond 
the sphere of human intelligence. 

On the one hand, Mr. Spencer maintains that the Reality 
beyond phenomena is wholly transfigured as we conceive it ; 
on the other hand, while admitting that the Reality beyond 
phenomena is partially transfigured, I maintain that we have 
strong grounds for believing that it is not wholly transfigured to 
us—that there is some community between this Reality and 
our states of consciousness. An illustration will best convey 
the sense in which I hold the Reality beyond phenomena to be 
knowable. JI am shown a drawing of an object which I have 
never seen. If I have strong grounds for believing that this 
drawing is like the object, I have a belief (often amounting to 
practical certainty) that I have acquired some knowledge of 
the object. This is precisely the sense in which I hold the 

Reality beyond phenomena to be knowable. There are grounds 
for believing that it is, to some extent, like the conceptions 
which we have of it, these conceptions being formed of clusters 
of feelings and relations between feelings. 

I shall treat the subject in the following order :—In the 
first place, I shall point out certain radical inconsistencies in 
Mr. Spencer’s theory of Transfigured Realism. I shall then 
point out the fallacies in the arguments by which Mr. Spencer 
attempts to show that Subjective Reality is unknowable. I 
shall then state the ground we have for believing that Subjective 
Reality is knowable. After dealing with Subjective Reality, 
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I shall point out the fallacies in the arguments by which Mr. 
Spencer attempts to show that Objective Reality is unknowable. 


Finally, I shall give grounds for believing that Objective 
Reality is knowable. 


The following quotations set forth Mr. Spencer’s theory of 
Transfigured Realism. I have placed in italics those portions 
to which I wish to draw special attention. 


“ But now, what is this Realism which is established as a datum long 
before reasoning begins, which immeasurably transcends reasoning in 
certainty, and which reasoning cannot justify, further than by finding 
that its own deliverances are wrong when at variance with it? Is it the 
Realism of common life—the Realism of the child or the rustic? By no 
means. 

“ Near the beginning of this work, in a chapter on the ‘ Relativity of 
Feelings,’ it was shown that ‘ what we are conscious of as properties of 
matter, even down to its weight and resistance, are but subjective affec- 
tions produced by objective agencies which are unknown and unknow- 
able. . . . In the next chapter, on the ‘ Relativity of Relations between 
Feelings,’ it was similarly shown that no relation in consciousness can 
‘ resemble, or be in any way akin to, its source beyond consciousness,’” 1 

“Once more we are brought round to the conclusion, repeatedly reached 
by other routes, that behind all manifestations, inner and outer, there is 
a Power manifested. Here, as before, it has become clear that while the 
nature of this Power cannot be known—while we lack the faculty of 
framing even the dimmest conception of it, yet its universal presence is 
the absolute fact without which there can be no relative facts.” ? 

“ Hence, though of the two it seems easier to translate so-called Matter 
into so-called Spirit than to translate so-called Spirit into so-called Matter 
(which latter is, indeed, wholly impossible); yet no translation can 
carry us beyond our symbols. Such vague conceptions as loom before us 
are illusions conjured up by the wrong connotations of our words. The 
expression, ‘substance of Mind,’ if we use it in any other way than as 
the « of our equation, inevitably betrays us into errors ; for we cannot 
think of substance save in terms that imply material properties. Our 
only course is constantly to recognise our symbols as symbols only ; and 
to rest content with that duality of them which our constitution neces- 
sitates. The Unknowable as manifested to us within the limits of 
consciousness in the shape of Feeling, being no less inscrutable than the 
Unknowable as manifested beyond the limits of consciousness in other 
shapes, we approach no nearer to understanding the last by rendering it 
into the first. The conditioned form under which Being is presented in 
the Subject, cannot, any more than the conditioned form under which 
Being is presented in the Object, be the Unconditioned Being common 
to the two.” 

“See then our predicament. We can think of Matter only in terms of 
Mind. We can think of Mind only in terms of Matter. When we have 

1 Principles of Psychology, vol. ii. pp. 493, 494. 
2 bid. p. 530. 3 Jbid. vol. i. pp. 161, 162. 
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pushed our explorations of the first to the uttermost limit, we are referred 
to the second for a final answer ; and when we have got the final answer 
of the second, we are referred back to the first for an interpretation of 
it. We find the value of x in terms of y, then we find the value of y in 
terms of a: ; and so on we may continue for ever without coming nearer 
to asolution. The antithesis of Subject and Object, never to be tran- 
scended while consciousness lasts, renders impossible all knowledge of 
that Ultimate Reality in which Subject and Object are united.” ! 


Mr. Spencer’s position as regards Objective Reality, as set 
forth in the above quotations, may be expressed in two propo- 
sitions, viz. :— 

1. Beyond the limits of consciousness Reality exists. 
2. Feelings, and the relations between feelings, are in no 
sense like the realities to which they correspond. 

In the first place, these two propositions are inconsistent with 
one another. 

If the second proposition be true, our conception of existence 
must be in no sense like the corresponding reality, must not 
contain the least glimmering of likeness to it. But if our 
conception of existence is as unlike the corresponding reality as 
our conceptions of the nature of the Ultimate Reality are 
unlike their corresponding realities, how is Mr. Spencer con- 
sistent in maintaining that existence may properly be attributed 
to the Ultimate Reality, and, at the same time, maintaining 
that it is absurd to predicate anything else of it? Mr. 
Spencer contends that we are unable to predicate anything 
regarding the nature of the Ultimate Reality, solely because 
our conceptions of its nature are wholly unlike the corre- 
sponding realities; and yet, at the same time, maintains that 
existence may properly be predicated of it, notwithstanding 
that his second proposition requires him to believe that our 
conception of existence is equally unlike its corresponding 
reality. If our conception of existence is in no sense akin to 
its corresponding reality, there can be no more reason for pre- 
dicating existence of the Ultimate Reality than for predicating 
anything else of it. On the other hand, if our conception of 
existence is akin to its corresponding reality, why may not other 
of our conceptions be akin to their corresponding realities ? 

Again, Mr. Spencer has defended the Realistic position by 
reducing the Idealistic position to an absurdity.* He there- 


1 Principles of Psychology, p. 627. 
2 Part vit. of Principles of Psychology, chapters i.-xviii 
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fore believes that in order to prove the truth of the Realistic 
position it is sufficient to show that the contradictory proposi- 
tion of the Idealists is false. But this only follows on the 
assumption that the. axiom that contradictory propositions 
are mutually exclusive holds among nowmena as well as among 
phenomena. It appears, then, after all, that Mr. Spencer 
believes this axiom to be not only like, but identical with 
its corresponding reality ; and yet to suppose so is directly at 
variance with the second proposition; but if this principle 
may be like its corresponding reality, why may not others ? 
Again, if the second proposition be true, the first proposi- 
tion becomes unmeaning. Mr. Spencer maintains that nothing 
besides existence can be predicated of the Reality ; and as our 
conception of existence is wholly unlike its corresponding 
reality, it follows that even this sole attribute is a complete 
illusion in no way resembling the real attribute, which corre- 
sponds to the relative reality—existence. Both subject and 
predicate are therefore utterly without meaning ; and hence 
the proposition becomes a purely verbal one, which it is equally 
useless either to affirm or deny. 
A minor inconsistency of which Mr. Spencer is guilty is 
that of concluding that “it is one and the same Ultimate 
Reality which is manifested to us subjectively and objectively. 
For while the nature of that which is manifested under either 
form proves to be inscrutable, the order of its manifestations 
throughout all mental phenomena proves to be the same as the 
order of its manifestations throughout all material phenomena.” 
It appears, then, that Mr. Spencer infers the sameness of the 
subjective and objective Realities from the sameness of the 
orders of manifestations throughout mental and material phe- 
nomena. That is to say, Mr. Spencer infers that there is a 
relation of “ no-difference” between subjective and objective 
Realities from the fact that there is a relation of no-difference 
in the orders of manifestations of mental and material pheno- 
mena; and yet at the same time he maintains that the 
relations of difference and no-difference are wholly unlike the 
connections among the agents beyond consciousness, to which 
they correspond. So much for the inconsistency. But even 
believing, as I do, that the relations of difference and no- 
difference resemble the corresponding connections among 
agents beyond consciousness, it does not follow that “it is one 
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and the same Ultimate Reality which is manifested to us sub- 
jectively and objectively.” The true inference from the fact 
that the orders of manifestations throughout mental and 
material phenomena are the same, is that the subjective and 
objective Realities have been created on the same plan, that 
they have been created by the same Being. We are obliged to 
regard subjective and objective Realities as distinct, not only 
because their manifestations are “distinguished by a difference 
transcending all other differences,” but also because, if they 
are not distinct, the supposition of their mutual action on one 
another, producing states of consciousness, becomes impossible. 

Having pointed out the inconsistencies involved in Mr. 
Spencer’s theory of Transfigured Realism, I shall now attempt 
to refute the arguments on which he bases it. 

In the first place, I shall point out the fallacies in the 
reasoning by which Mr. Spencer attempts to show that the 
substance of Mind is unknowable. 

Mr. Spencer uses the phrase, “ substance of Mind,” to indi- 
cate the underlying something of which states of consciousness are 
Sormed, or of which they are modifications, as may be gathered 
from the following statement : ’ — 


“Tf the phrase” (substance of Mind) “ be taken to mean the under- 
lying something of which these distinguishable portions ” (states of con- 
sciousness) “are formed, or of which they are modifications, then we 
know nothing about it, and never can know anything about it. It is not 
enough to say that such knowledge is beyond the grasp of human intelli- 
gence as it now exists ; for no amount of that which we call intelligence, 
however transcendent, can grasp such knowledge.” 


We shall take the latter of the two alternative definitions 
thus offered by Mr. Spencer ; that is to say, we shall take the 
phrase, “ substance of Mind,” to mean the underlying something 
0 which states of consciousness are modifications. What is 
implied in this definition? Evidently the modifications of 
the substance of Mind being states of consciousness, the sub- 
stance of Mind itself must be that which is conscious. In 
other words, the substance of Mind must be the Zo, states of 
consciousness being its affections or modifications. Mr. Spencer 
speaks of the substance of Mind as an entity whose affections 
are states of consciousness, for he says:—‘“No effert of 
imagination enables us to think of a shock, however minute, 


1 Principl-s of Psychology, vol. i. p. 145. 
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except as undergone by an entity. We are compelled, there- 
fore, to postulate a substance of Mind that is affected before 
we can think of its affections.”' Even if Mr. Spencer had not 
thus definitely committed himself to this view, the distinction 
which he points out on p. 147 of vol. i. of Principles of Psycho- 
logy, between “the thing contemplated” and “that which 
contemplates it,” necessarily involves it. 

Another implication involved in this definition is that states 
of consciousness are modifications of the Ego produced by the 
mutual action between the Ego and the Non-ego ; for modifica- 
tions of the Hgo must be produced by something modifying or 
affecting it. We come now to Mr. Spencer’s arguments. 

In the first argument, after dealing with the doctrine of 
Hume, Mr. Spencer continues as follows :*— 


“Contrariwise, let us yield to the necessity of regarding impressions 
or ideas as forms or modes of a continually existing something. Failing 
in every effort to break the series of impressions and ideas in two, we 
are prevented from thinking of them as separate existences. While 
each particular impression or idea can be absent, that which holds im- 
pressions and ideas together is never absent ; and its unceasing presence 
necessitates, or indeed constitutes, the notion of continuous existence or 
reality. Existence means nothing more than persistence ; and hence in 
Mind that which persists in spite of all changes, and maintains the unity 
of the aggregate in defiance of all attempts to divide it, is that of which 
existence, in the full sense of the word, must be predicated—that which 
we must postulate as the substance of Mind in contradistinction to the 
varying forms it assumes. But if so, the impossibility of knowing the 
substance of Mind is manifest. By the definition, it is that which under- 
goes the modification producing a state of Mind. Consequently, if every 
state of Mind is some modification of this substance of Mind, there can 
be no state of mind in which the unmodified substance of Mind is 
present.” 


What has Mr. Spencer proved here? He has proved no 
more than is readily admitted, viz., that the substance of 
Mind cannot be known immediately. To contend that the 
substance of Mind is knowable immediately undoubtedly in- 
volves the absurdity of supposing that the unmodified sub- 
stance of Mind can be present in a state of mind. But the 
supposition that the substance of Mind is knowable mediately 
expressly avoids this absurdity. It is contended that the sub- 
stance of Mind is knowable not as being present in a state of 
mind, but because we have grounds for believing that there is 


1 Principles of Psychology, vol, i. p. 626. 2 Thid. p. 146. 
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some likeness or community between it and states of mind ; and 
this contention is not touched by Mr, Spencer's first argument. 

Let us now proceed to Mr. Spencer’s second argument. He 
begins by proving that “knowing implies something acted 
upon and something acting upon it.”’ This is admitted, being 
involved in the supposition that states of mind are modifica- 
tions of the substance of Mind. As has already been pointed 
out, the modifications of the Ego are produced by the mutual 
action between the Ego and the Non-ego. Mr. Spencer pro- 
ceeds: “So that be the thing contemplated in the act of 
cognition, a symbolised activity existing beyond the Mind, or 
be it a past state of Mind itself, that which contemplates it is 
distinct from it.” This also is admitted. “The thing con- 
templated in the act of cognition” is a complex conception 
made up of representations of past states of mind. “That 
which contemplates it” is the substance of Mind. The two 
are therefore distinct. The one is the Kyo, and the other is a 
cluster of modifications of the Ego. Mr. Spencer proceeds : 
“Hence were it possible for the substance of Mind to be 
present in any state of Mind, there would still have to be 
answered the question—What is it which then contemplates 
it and knows it? That which in the act of knowing is affected 
by the thing known must itself be the substance of Mind.” 
It is doubtless impossible to believe that “that which con- 
templates” and “the thing contemplated” are identical ; but 
as it has just been shown that they are distinct, the difficulty 
does not arise. “The thing contemplated” is never the sub- 
stance of Mind. If it be asked—How then can it be known ?— 
I reply that it is known only as it is believed to have community 
with “the thing contemplated.” If I am shown a drawing of 
an object which I have never seen, I thereby acquire some 
knowledge of that which has never been a “thing contem- 
plated.” I know it mediately, having strong grounds for believ- 
ing that it is like the drawing which I have contemplated. In 
like manner, I maintain that the substance of Mind is know- 
able mediately, there being strong grounds for believing that 
there is some community, or likeness, between it and states of 
mind. These grounds will be set forth in due course. Mr. 
Spencer sums up his argument as follows : “ In brief, a thing 
cannot at the same instant be both subject and object of 


1 Principles of Psychology, vol. i. p. 147. 
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thought ; and yet the substance of Mind must be this before 
it can be known.” It is admitted that a thing cannot at the 
same instant be both the subject of thought and the immediate 
object of thought; for to maintain that it can, involves the 
absurdity of maintaining that “that which contemplates” and 
“the thing contemplated” are identical. But it is contended 
that it is possible for a thing to be at the same instant both 
the subject of thought and the mediate object of thought. This 
contention does not involve the absurdity of identifying “that 
which contemplates ” with “the thing contemplated.” On the 
contrary, absurdity results if this contention is untrue ; if the 
substance of Mind cannot be an object of thought, either 
mediate or immediate, it follows that it cannot be thought of 
at all, not even as existing. If existence can be predicated of 
the substance of Mind, it must be possible for it to be an object 
of thought ; and as it is impossible for it to be an immediate 
object of thought, it must be possible for it to be a mediate 
object of thought. How can Mr. Spencer be consistent in 
maintaining that the substance of Mind cannot be an object of 
thought, when he himself speaks of it as “that which holds 
impressions and ideas together,” and “that which undergoes 
the modification producing a state of Mind,” and also says, “ and 
hence in Mind that which persists in spite of all changes, and 
maintains the unity of the aggregate in defiance of all attempts 
to divide it, is that of which existence, in the full sense of the 
word, must be predicated.” It is hard to believe that that of, 
which so much is predicated is unknowable : it is impossible to 
believe that it cannot be an object of thought. 

Mr. Spencer’s third argument is as follows :?— 

“ Again, to know anything is to distinguish it as such or such—to 
class it as of this or that order. An object is said to be but little known, 
when it is alien to objects of which we have had experience ; and it is 
said to be well known when there is great community of attributes 
between it and objects of which we have had experience. Hence, by 
implication, an object is completely known when this recognised com- 
munity is complete ; and completely unknown when there is no recognised 
community at all. Manifestly, then, the smallest conceivable degree of 
knowledge implies at least two things between which some community is 
recognised. But, if so, how can we know the substance of Mind ?” 

As it is maintained that there is community between the 
substance of Mind and states of consciousness, the whole of 


1 Principles of Psychology, vol. i. p. 146. 2 Ibid. p. 148. 
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this argument falls to the ground. It is true that we cannot 
recognise this community, inasmuch as the substance of Mind 
can never be a “ thing contemplated.” But we have strong 
grounds for believing that such community exists, and there- 
fore have strong grounds for believing that the substance of 
Mind is mediately knowable. To recur to an illustration 
already twice referred to: if I am shown a drawing of an 
object I have never seen, I believe that I have acquired 
knowledge of it; yet it is manifestly impossible for me to 
recognise any community between the drawing and the object ; 
for I have never seen the latter. I can only have grounds for 
believing that such community exists. Knowledge of this 
kind, derived mediately, is generally regarded as being practically 
certain, if the grounds for believing that community exists 
between the mediate and immediate objects of thought are 
very strong. This is all that is contended for the knowledge 
which we have of the substance of Mind. Thus Mr. Spencer’s 
third argument completely fails to prove that it is impossible 
that we can know the substance of Mind mediately through 
knowledge of states of consciousness. 

We have now examined the reasonings by which Mr. Spencer 
attempts to show that the substance of Mind is unknowable, 
and have found them to be fallacious. While it is admitted 
that no proof can be given that a community exists between the 
substance of Mind and our conception of it formed of states of 
consciousness, yet neither can it be proved that there is no 
such community. We have now to consider whether there 
is ground for believing that there is such community. 

In the first place, there is a strong philosophical ground for 
believing that the substance of Mind is knowable. According 
to the theory with which we set out, states of consciousness 
are modifications of the substance of Mind. We have already 
seen what is implied in this theory, viz., that states of con- 
sciousness are modifications of the Ego produced by the mutual 
action between the Ego and the Non-ego. But if the Ego and 
Non-ego are both factors in producing states of consciousness, 
we have ground for believing that some knowledge of these 
factors is given mediately through knowledge of states of con- 
sciousness. If the mind were unable to distinguish between 
the knowledge derived from the one factor and that derived 
from the other, then doubtless it might be maintained that the 
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conceptions which we derive from states of consciousness are 
so confused as to be absolutely unlike either subjective or 
objective realities. But as itis the foundation of Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy that subjective and objective knowledge are distin- 
guished by a difference transcending all other differences, this 
otherwise plausible contention obviously falls to the ground. 

Again, it has been shown above that the doctrine that the 
substance of Mind is knowable is not only tenable, but that 
there is a strong philosophical ground for accepting it; it 
remains to be added that for those who accept the truth of 
Christianity, this philosophical ground is supplemented by the 
altogether independent evidence in favour of Christianity ; for 
the truth of Christianity depends entirely on the truth of the 
doctrine that the substance of Mind is knowable : if the sub- 
stance of Mind is unknowable, it is impossible that Christ can 
be a revelation of God to man: and conversely, if Christ be a 
revelation of God to man, the substance of Mind must be 
knowable. If, then, it has been shown that the doctrine that 
the substance of Mind is knowable is a tenable doctrine, the 
whole of the evidence for the truth of Christianity becomes 
a witness on its behalf. While, therefore, it is impossible that 
we can have philosophical certainty that the substance of Mind 
is knowable, yet those who regard the evidence for the truth of 
Christianity as convincing have practical certainty of it. 

Throughout the remainder of this article I shall assume 
that the substance of Mind (Subjective Reality) is knowable. 
The knowledge, therefore, which every one has of his own states 
of consciousness is knowledge of the substance of Mind. 
While it must be admitted that this knowledge is extremely 
indefinite, yet it is none the less real on that account. 

Further, every one can acquire similar knowledge of the sub- 
stance of Mind through knowledge of the minds of other persons 
with whom he comes into contact. He arrives at the conclusion 
that other minds exist by perceiving that bodies similar to his 
own exist around him, and by perceiving that their motions are 
similar to hisown. Knowing that his own motions are prompted 
by intelligence, he infers that those of others are prompted by a 
similar intelligence. Hence it follows that the whole world of 
thought gives knowledge of the substance of Mind, whether it 
be derived from contemplation, from converse with others, or 


from books. 
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Further, the argument from design by which it is inferred 
that the First Cause is intelligent, is similar in kind to that by 
which we infer the existence of minds similar to our own 
around us. From the countless instances in nature of adapta- 
tion of means to ends, it is inferred that purpose must be 
ascribed to the Creator. As it is frequently maintained that 
the theory of Evolution has taken all cogency from the design 
argument, let us examine its actual bearing on it. Its effect 
may be summed up as follows :—Whereas previously the 
argument from design consisted of a multitude of arguments, 
each of which seemed independent, the theory of Evolution 
would reduce all these arguments to one. Therefore, it must 
be admitted that the Evolution hypothesis does greatly diminish 
the cogency of the design argument, for the supposed inde- 
pendence of the arguments greatly strengthened their apparent 
cogency. But had the arguments from design been all inde- 
pendent of one another, they would together have formed an 
argument a thousandfold sxperfluously cogent. The single 
argument which the Evolution Theory leaves untouched has 
of itself sufficient cogency to give us practical certainty that 
intelligence must be ascribed to the Creator. Moreover, this 
single argument is one which Science can never touch. Science 
will have said its last word when it has reduced all these 
arguments to one. It can never impair the cogency of that 
great argument which will remain when all knowledge has 
been unified. Let it be granted that Science may eventually, 
reduce all knowledge of the Universe under one general law 
then, whether that universal law be that of Evolution, or what- 
ever it be, it will potentially contain all the manifestations of 
purpose with which the whole domain of Nature teems. The 
same necessity which compels us to refer the working out of 
this universal law to the immediate action of God, compels us 
also to refer all the manifestations of purpose which it poten- 
tially contains to an intelligence guiding His action. 

It is true that when we consider a law so general as the 
Law of Evolution as given by Mr. Spencer, it is impossible for 
us to recognise any signs of purpose or adaptation in it. We 
fail to see in the process itself those manifestations of purpose 
which are so clearly visible in its remote effects. But is not 
this due to the limitation of our powers? To a divine intel- 
ligence the manifestations of purpose would be as clear in the 
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general law as in any of its remote effects. It is largely due 
to the limitation of our powers that the Design argument often 
carries so little weight. Science views all the manifestations of 
purpose in the universe as the remote effects of one Universal 
Process. Owing to the limitation of our faculties, we are unable 
to detect directly any manifestation of design in the Universal 
Process, and we are therefore liable to regard as apparent only 
those signs of design which we see in its remote effects. It is 
only indirectly, throug an exercise of the reason, that we are 
obliged to believe that the Universal Process must contain 
potentially all the manifestations of design which are to be 
found in its effects. 

In an article contributed to the Nineteenth Century for 
January 1884, Mr. Spencer attempts to prove that to ascribe 
intelligence to God involves impossibility of thought. To 
ascribe intelligence to God is, he maintains, to ascribe to 
Him a consciousness formed of successive states. 


“ And such a conception,” he says, “of the divine consciousness is 
irreconcilable both with the unchangeableness otherwise alleged, and 
with the omniscience otherwise alleged. For a consciousness constituted 
of ideas, and feelings caused by objects and occurrences, cannot be simul- 
taneously occupied with all objects and all occurrences throughout the 
universe. To believe in a divine consciousness, men must refrain from 
thinking what is meant by consciousness—must stop short with verbal 
propositions.” 


Mr. Spencer goes on to say :— 


“Like difficulties present themselves when the will of God is spoken 
of... . But will, as each is conscious of it, presupposes a motive—a 
prompting desire of some sort ; absolute indifference excludes the con- 
ception of will. Moreover, will, as implying a prompting desire, connotes 
some end contemplated as one to be achieved, and ceases with the achieve- 
ment of it ; some other will, referring to some other end, taking its 
place. That is to say, will, like emotion, necessarily supposes a series of 
states of consciousness.” 

In order to see the fallacies involved in this reasoning, we 
must remember that the word intelligence, as applied to God, 
must not bear any meaning which is not justified by the 
design argument. The argument from design does not prove 
that all the connotations of the word intelligence are to be 
ascribed to God; it only proves that purpose must be ascribed 
to God, or rather (for even this is inaccurate) the reality to 
which purpose corresponds. This being premised, it will be 
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readily seen that Mr. Spencer’s reasoning is based upon wrong 
connotations of the word intelligence ; that is to say, connota- 
tions of the word which are not warranted by the argument 
from design. For example, while it is necessary to ascribe 
consciousness to God, it is not necessary to ascribe to Him a 
consciousness formed of swecessive states. If it be said that 
purpose or design implies a consciousness formed of successive 
states, I reply that this apparent contradiction arises from our 
transfigured perception of Time. Could we conceive adequately 
the reality underlying this perception, doubtless all contradic- 
tion would vanish. Contradiction must necessarily result 
from attributing the relative reality, purpose, to the absolute 
Reality, God; but no such contradiction would result from 
attributing to God the absolute reality underlying our con- 
ception of purpose. Again, to ascribe to God a succession of 
motives, each motive ceasing with the achievement of its end, 
some other motive referring to some other end taking its 
place, undoubtedly involves contradiction. But to ascribe 
intelligence to God is not necessarily to ascribe to Him chang- 
ing purposes. As applied to man, the word intelligence un- 
questionably connotes changing purposes; but to ascribe 
changing purposes to God for this reason is to be misled by 
a wrong connotation of the word intelligence—a connotation 
not warranted by the design argument. There remains the 
supposition that God’s purpose is unchanging. We are obliged 
to believe that one unchanging purpose inspires the Mind of 
God—-a purpose always being fulfilled, but never completely 
fulfilled. This view is in complete harmony with science. 
The laws of nature never vary by a hair’s-breadth, and there- 
fore, being the expression of the Will of God, they point to a 
like unchangeableness in His purpose. 

Again, the objection that there can be no intelligence anterior 
to the existence of objects is also based on a wrong connota- 
tion of the word intelligence. - Because finite intelligence is 
evolved out of the mutual action between the subject and 
object, it does not follow that infinite Intelligence is so evolved. 
Any number of contradictions could be discovered as the result 
of ascribing to God a finite intelligence. If it be said that 
the intelligence of God, as I regard it, can have nothing in 
common with human intelligence, I reply that it has some- 
thing in common with human intelligence, viz., the reality 
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underlying owr conception of purpose,’ and this community 
justifies our use of the word intelligence as applied to God. 

Having shown the fallacy of the arguments by which Mr. 
Spencer attempts to prove that Subjective Reality is un- 
knowable, let us examine those by which he attempts to prove 
that Objective Reality is unknowable. He endeavours to 
establish by a series of independent arguments the proposi- 
tions (1) that feelings can in no way resemble their agents 
_ beyond consciousness, and (2) that the relations between feel- 
ings can in no way resemble the connections among these 
agents. The first proposition I admit unreservedly. Sensa- 
tions of colour, sound, and heat, being all due to external 
motions, and it being impossible to recognise any resemblance 
in these sensations, either to each other or to the external 
motions to which they are due, it becomes impossible to regard 
them as in any way akin to their agents beyond consciousness. 
The second proposition I contend to be untrue. I maintain 
that there is some resemblance between the relations, between 
our feelings and the connections between their agents beyond 
consciousness. I shall examine Mr.Spencer’s arguments in detail. 

The first argument is expressed as follows :— 

“Each feeling being the concomitant of some molecular change in a 
portion of vesicular nerve-matter ; and each relation being the concomi- 
tant of some wave of molecular transformation propagated along a nerve- 
fibre, or fibres, from one portion of vesicular nerve-matter to another ; it 
results, in the first place, that the various relations, as we know them, are 
composed of elements essentially alike ; and it results, in the second place, 
that not being intrinsically different in their ultimate natures, they cannot 
resemble intrinsically-different objective connections. 

“Indeed, it needs but to think for an instant of a brain as a seat of 
nervous discharges, intermediate between actions in the outer world and 
actions in the world of thought, to be impressed with the absurdity of 
supposing that the connections among outer actions, after being trans- 
ferred through the medium of nervous discharges, can reappear in the 
world of thought in the forms they originally had.” ? 

This argument is supposed to prove the impossibility of there 
being any likeness or community between outer actions and 
their effects after being transferred through the medium of 
nervous discharges. It will therefore be completely met, if it 
can be shown that in any single case there is such community. 

1 Or, to be strictly accurate, that which is common to this reality and 


purpose, our transfigured conception of it. 
2 Principles of Psychology, vol. i. p. 225. 
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Let us take the case of perception of colour. While admitting 
that perceptions of colour are wholly unlike the outer motions 
to which they are due, I maintain that the relations between 
colours have some community with the relations between the 
corresponding outer motions. The outer motions to which 
perceptions of colour correspond are vibrations of ether differ- 
ing in frequency. Now there is a community between the 
differences in frequency of vibration and the differences in the 
perceptions of colour. Corresponding to a slight difference in 
the frequencies of vibration, there is a slight difference in the 
resulting perceptions of colour; and corresponding to a greater 
difference in the frequencies of vibration there is a greater 
difference in the resulting perceptions of colour. For instance, 
all the shades of colour comprehended under the term blue are 
classed by the Mind in the same relative positions as those 
which the corresponding vibrations have when classed in the 
order of their frequency of vibration. There is therefore a 
community between the relations of perceptions of colour and 
the external motions to which they are due. 

Again, if we confine our attention to rays of a particular 
colour, it can be similarly shown that the relations between 
the intensities of perceptions of this colour have a similar 
community with the relations between the amplitudes of the 
corresponding vibrations. 

Therefore, the relations of difference, both in kind and degree, 
between perceptions of colour, have community with the rela- 
tions between the external motions to which they are due. 

Again, the relations between sensations of heat, differing in 
intensity, are like the relations between the quantities of 
external motions to which they are due. 

A consideration of the sensation of sound leads to a similar 
result. 

Mr. Spencer seems to regard it as an axiom that if feelings 
are whoily unlike the external motions to which they are due, 
the relations between feelings must be wholly unlike the 
relations between the corresponding motions. So far is this 
from being an axiom that it is demonstrably false. While it 
is true that it is impossible for the mind to recognise any com- 
munity between a feeling and a motion, yet the mind can 
recognise a community between the relations of feelings to one 
another, and the relations between their corresponding motions, 
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viz., likeness of relations of difference. The whole question 
whether relations between feelings are akin to their causes 
beyond consciousness resolves itself therefore into the question 
whether the relation of difference is in any way akin to its 
cause beyond consciousness. This question will be considered 
in due course. 

Again, if it is impossible for the nervous system to convey 
to the mind conceptions in any way like external things, it 
must be impossible for the nervous system to convey to the 
mind conceptions of the thoughts passing through the minds of 
others in any way resembling them. Yet it is incontestable 
that the nervous system does convey to the mind the thoughts 
of others. The thoughts of others after being transferred 
through the medium of nervous discharges do reappear in the 
mind in the forms they originally had. 

The next argument which I shall examine is that developed 
by Mr. Spencer in his chapter on “ The Relativity of Relations 
between Feelings.” In this chapter Mr. Spencer attempts to 
show that “the forms and degrees of relations between feelings 
are determined by the nature of the subject—exist, as we know 
them, only in consciousness, and no more resemble the con- 
nections between outer agents than the feelings they unite 
resemble these outer agents.” Mr. Spencer attempts to show 
that our perceptions of Space, Time, and Difference vary both 
qualitatively and quantitatively with the structure, the size, 
the state, and the position of the percipient. Hence, he 
argues, our perceptions of Space, Time, and Difference cannot 
be either in their natures or degrees like those connections 
among external things to which they are due. Let it be 
granted that Mr. Spencer has succeeded in showing that per- 
ceptions of Space, Time, and Difference vary both qualitatively 
and quantitatively with the structure of the percipient, it does 
not therefore follow that there is no community between such 
conceptions. On the contrary, the doctrine of Evolution 
demands that there should be such community. If highly 
organised creatures have been developed from lowly organised 
creatures, the perceptions of the former must have been deve- 
loped from those of the latter. There must, therefore, be some 
community between these perceptions. Our perceptions of 
Space, Time, and Difference must exist in germ in the lowest 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. CXLIV. s 
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forms of percipient life. This result is in perfect harmony 
with the belief that Objective Reality is not completely, but 
only partially, transfigured in our perceptions of Space, Time, 
and Difference. Mr. Spencer has only proved, what is readily 
admitted, that the perceptions of highly organised creatures 
more nearly resemble the realities beyond consciousness than 
those of lowly organised creatures. With the evolution of the 
body there has been a parallel evolution of perceptions of 
Space, Time, and Difference, the perceptions more and more 
adequately representing the corresponding realities as the 
percipient rises in the scale of being. 

Again, let it be granted that our perceptions of Space, Time, 
and Difference vary with the state and position of the perci- 
pient. This proves no more than that the nervous system is 
imperfect, regarded as an instrument for revealing Space, Time, 
and Difference. If Mr. Spencer’s argument is valid, it may 
equally well be applied to other questions. The amount of 
meaning which a reader of Wordsworth derives from the 
perusal of his poems varies with his state of mind. Does it 
therefore follow that this. meaning can never, in the smallest 
degree, resemble, or be akin to, that which Wordsworth intended 
to convey? Again, the efficiency of a tool depends upon the 
manner in which it is used. For instance, the adaptability of 
a chisel to cut wood varies with the position in which it is held. 
Does it therefore follow that a chisel is never adapted to cut 
wood in whatever position it is held? The absurdity of 
such reasoning plainly shows the absurdity of Mr. Spencer’s 
contention. 

Lastly, let it be granted that perceptions of Space, Time, 
and Difference vary quantitatively with the size of the perci- 
pient, this only proves that a single perception of Space, Time, 
or Difference has no quantitative significance apart from its 
relation with other perceptions. A perception of a single 
magnitude, considered by itself (were it possible for the mind 
so to consider it), would have qualitative significance only, not 
quantitative significance. The quantitative significance of per- 
ceptions of Space, Time, and Difference is purely relative. 

It is proper here to point out that Mr. Spencer himself does 
not seem to think there are strong grounds for believing that 
perceptions of Space and Time and Difference vary qualita- 
tively, for he says: “ Hence, concerning compound relations 
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of Sequence, as concerning compound relations of Co-existence, 
we must say, that probably they are not qualitatively like the 
connections to which they answer.”* And again: “That 
the compound relation of Difference varies qualitatively 
according to the structure of the species, we have no distinct 
evidence.”* 

The next argument which we shall examine is that by 
which Mr. Spencer attempts to prove that relations of Differ- 
ence have no community with the connections between their 
agents beyond consciousness. As we have already seen, this 
argument goes to the root of the matter, all other relations 
between feelings being ultimately reducible to relations of 
Difference. Mr. Spencer’s reasoning is as follows : *— 


“ The sole elements, and the indissoluble elements, of the relation are 
these :—A feeling of some kind ; a feeling coming next to it, which, 
being distinguishable as another feeling, proves itself to be not homo- 
geneous with the first ; a feeling of shock, more or less decided, accom- 
panying the transition. This shock, which arises from the difference of 
the two feelings, becomes the measure of that difference—constitutes by 
its occurrence the consciousness of a relation of difference, and by its 
degree the consciousness of the amount of difference. That is, the rela- 
tion of Difference as present in consciousness is nothing more than a 
change in consciousness. How, then, can it resemble, or be in any way 
akin to, its source beyond consciousness? Here are two colours which 
we call unlike. As they exist objectively, the two colours are quite 
independent ; there is nothing between them answering to the change 
which results in us from contemplating first one and then the other. 
Apart from our consciousness, they are not linked as are the two feelings 
they produce in us. Their relation, as we think it, being nothing else 
than a change of our state, cannot possibly be parallel to anything 
between them when they have both remained unchanged.” 


Let it be granted that “the relation of Difference as 
present in consciousness is nothing more than a change in 
consciousness,” still it is a change which is produced by 
a cause beyond consciousness, and may, therefore, possibly, 
by its nature and degree, determine, to some extent, qualita- 
tively and quantitatively the connection between the agents 
beyond consciousness which produce the two feelings. The 
same necessity which compels us to refer a change in con- 
sciousness to a cause beyond consciousness compels us also to 
refer greater or less changes in consciousness (of the same 
kind) to greater or less degrees in the causes beyond con- 


1 Principles of Psychology, vol. i. p. 218. 2 Ib. p. 219. 3 7b, 224. 
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sciousness. Mr. Spencer appears to base his belief that there 
is nothing beyond consciousness akin to the relations of Dif- 
ference, as we conceive them, on what he regards as an axiom, 
viz., that if one set of things is wholly unlike another set, the 
relations between the former must necessarily be wholly unlike 
those of the latter. So far is this from being an axiom that it 
is demonstrably false. We have already seen that the rela- 
tions between sensations of colour, heat, and sound are, in 
some degree, akin to the relations between the outer motions 
to which they are due; and yet the sensations themselves are 
wholly unlike these outer motions. The fact that sensations of 
colour, heat, and sound are seen to be wholly unlike the outer 
motions to which they are due is taken by Mr. Spencer to 
prove that these sensations are also wholly unlike their causes 
beyond consciousness. I do not dispute the justness of this 
inference ; but surely, on the other hand, the fact that the 
relations between such sensations are like the relations between 
the corresponding motions must be held to be some ground 
for believing that they are also akin to their causes beyond con- 
sciousness. Mr. Spencer’s belief that there is nothing beyond 
consciousness akin to the relations of Difference as we con- 
ceive them may be true, for it cannot be proved to be false ; 
but it rests on pure assumption, and is unsupported by reason. 
The supposed axiom, which is the only conceivable ground for 
it, has been proved to be false. 

Again, let us look into Mr. Spencer’s illustration of the two 
colours which we will call A and B respectively. Is there 
nothing in their relation to one another answering to the 
change which results in us from contemplating first one and 
then the other? The change in consciousness produced by 
contemplating first A and then B is always the same, and is 
always different from that produced by contemplating first A 
and then a third colour C. Further, we have already seen 
that the relations of colours to one another have community 
with the relations to one another of the outer motions to which 
they are due. Surely, then, this is a reason for believing 
that the relations between the colours as we conceive them are, 
to some extent, parallel to the relations between their objective 
causes beyond consciousness. 

If it has been shown that we have grounds for believing 
that the secondary qualities of bodies as we conceive them are, 
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in some small degree, akin to their objective causes beyond 
consciousness, it is an inevitable conclusion that the primary 
qualities of bodies as we conceive them are, to a much greater 
extent, akin to their causes beyond consciousness. 

The next argument which I shall examine is that given in 
Chapter vi. of Part vii. of Principles of Psychology. The only 
part of this argument which bears on the question at issue is 
that which deals with the mutual action between conscious- 
ness and existence beyond consciousness. The meaning which 
is to be given to the word consciousness’ can only be inferred 
from the argument itself, as Mr. Spencer does not define the 
sense in which she uses it. The argument, however, requires 
that the word should be taken to mean conscious existence, or 
that which is conscious, that is to say, what Mr. Spencer has 
spoken of elsewhere as the substance of Mind. The part of the 
argument dealing with the mutual action between conscious- 
ness and existence beyond consciousness is as follows :— 


“ But now, such being the relations between the two existences, what 
must be the nature of their intercourse? Where the one energy acts on 
the other (we will for convenience call them outer and inner, though 
this is not necessary to the argument), the cause and the effect must 
differ ; since the effect, being a product of the co-operation of the two 
energies, cannot be like either. To say that an outer cause produces an 
inner effect identical with itself, is to say that the inner existence is 
acted upon without either acting or reacting ; which is practically to say 
that it has no attribute by which existence is distinguished from non- 
existence.” 

As it is not maintained that the outer cause produces an 
inner effect identical with itself, this argument is entirely 
pointless. All that is contended is that the inner effect has 
some degree of community with its outer cause, and that there- 
fore knowledge of the inner effect is knowledge (however ir- 
perfect) of the outer cause. Mr. Spencer proceeds: “ As the 
resultant of two forces differs from both, every product arising 
in consciousness from co-operation of the inner and outer 
energies, or parts of them, can be like neither of its factors.” 
This would be a very plausible contention were it not for the 
fact that the mind has the power of distinguishing between 
the effects of the inner and outer energies. It is the very 


1 The word consciousness cannot here bear its usual meaning, the whole 
series of states of consciousness ; for it is spoken of as an existence acting 
upon the existence beyond consciousness. 
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foundation of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy that subjective and 
objective knowledge are distinguished by a difference tran- 
scending all other differences. How then is Mr. Spencer con- 
sistent in maintaining that the effects produced by the inner 
and outer energies interfere with one another in such a manner 
as to give a resulting effect in no respect like either? 

The last argumen’ with which we have to deal is that 
based on the nature of Space, Time, Matter, and Motion. The 
results at which Mr. Spencer arrives regarding their nature are 
as follows: “Matter and Motion, as we know them, are 
differently conditioned manifestations of Force. Space and 
Time, as we know them, are disclosed along with these differ- 
ent manifestations of Force as the conditions under which they 
are presented.” “Force, as we know it, can be regarded 
only as a certain conditioned effect of the Unconditioned 
Cause.”” 

Let it be granted that Space and Time are disclosed to us 
through our experiences of Force, it does not therefore follow 
that Space and Time, as we know them, are wholly unlike the 
realities to which they correspond. At first sight it doubtless 
seems to follow that if Space and Time are disclosed to us 
through experiences of Force, which is unlike either, the reali- 
ties to which they correspond must be wholly transfigured in 
our perceptions of them. To reason thus, however, would be 
to reason too hastily. If Space and Time were like the realities 
to which they correspond, the only possible way in which they 
could be disclosed to us would be through our experiences of 
Force. The perception of space at a distance from us, for in- 
stance, otherwise than through Force acting on the optic nerves, 
is manifestly an impossibility. Whether Space and Time 
be like, or wholly unlike, their corresponding realities, there- 
fore, it would equally result that they could only be disclosed 
to us through our experiences of Force. Thus the fact that 
Space and Time are disclosed to us through our experiences of 
Force does not necessarily imply that they are wholly trans- 
figured to us, unless it is an axiom that the mind cannot be 
conscious of a feeling or relation which is unlike its proximate 
cause. And this is negatived by the fact that our perceptions 
of Space and Time are unlike our conception of Force, which 
is their proximate cause. Another instance in which the mind 


1 First Principles, p. 169. 2 Ibid. p. 170. 
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perceives relations through the medium of perceptions which 
are wholly unlike them we have mentioned above ; for we have 
seen that the mind can obtain conceptions of the thoughts of 
others through the medium of perceptions of motion. 

Again, while it is admitted that Mr. Spencer has shown 
that Space and Time are disclosed to us through our experiences 
of Force, he has not proved that Space and Time do not exist 
independently of Force. It does not follow that because their 
disclosure to us is dependent on that of Force, therefore their 
existence has a like dependence on that of Force. Every 
supposition with which he starts in his explanation of the 
evolution of our perceptions of Space and Time postulates the 
existence of each anterior to any experience of Force. Space 
and Time are therefore not merely effects of Force on us, but all 
three are effects on us of that Being which is their common 
Cause. They are therefore attributes of this Being. 

It appears, then, that Mr. Spencer holds that Space and 
Time are attributes of an entity Unconditioned Being, notwith- 
standing that in First Principles, pp. 47 and 48, he maintains 
that contradiction is involved in so regarding them. For what 
is an attribute of an entity, but an effect of the entity on us? 
If the only possible alternatives open to those who maintain 
that Space and Time are objective are, as Mr. Spencer main- 
tains, to hold that they are either entities, non-entities, or 
attributes of entities, it follows that Mr. Spencer regards 
as an attribute of an entity whatever is neither an entity 
nor a non-entity. Now,as Mr. Spencer holds that Space and 
Time are conditions under which all manifestations of the 
Unknowable are presented, it follows that he is bound by his 
own logic to regard them as attributes of an entity, viz., 
attributes of Unconditioned Being. Let us see then what 
becomes of the supposed contradiction involved in the sup- 
position that Space and Time are attributes of an entity. It is 
expressed as follows :—* Neither can they” (Space and Time) 
“be regarded as attributes of some entity, seeing, not only that 
it is impossible really to conceive any entity of which they are 
attributes, but seeing further that we cannot think of them 
as disappearing, even if everything else disappeared ; whereas 
attributes necessarily disappear along with the entities they 
belong to.” Dealing with the latter objection first, it is to be 
observed that the supposition that Space and Time are dis- 
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closed to us through our experiences of Force fully explains 
why we cannot conceive Space and Time as disappearing ; 
for never for one moment, during the Evolution of Man, have 
experiences of Force been absent from him. Force has unceas 
ingly acted upon him, whether in the form of ethereal vibra- 
tions, or aerial vibrations, or the resistances of matter. Is it 
then to be expected that the mind should be able to conceive 
Space and Time as disappearing, when they have admittedly 
been universally disclosed by the unceasing action of Force ? 
With regard to the former objection it is to be observed that 
the conception of any entity is nothing more than the concep- 
tion of its attributes. We can have no other conception of an 
entity beyond that of its attribute or attributes. There is 
therefore no contradiction involved in the supposition that 
Space and Time are attributes of an entity. 

We have seen that Mr. Spencer regards Space, Time, and 
Force as attributes of an unknowable entity. On the other 
hand, I hold that they are attributes of a knowable entity, 
viz., God, believing that knowledge of these attributes is to 
some extent knowledge of God. 

Finally, I shall consider the jigwre by which Mr. Spencer 
illustrates his theory of Transfigured Realism. This figure 
as well illustrates the theory that the Reality beyond con- 
sciousness is partially transfigured to us as the theory that it 
is completely transfigured to us. If the relation between our 
conceptions, and the realities to which they correspond, is 
similar to that between the figures projected on a surface and 
the objects projected, it does not follow that there is no com- 
munity between our conceptions and their corresponding 
realities. It does not necessarily result that the relations 
between the projections have no community with those 
between the objects projected. Speaking generally, there 
would be such community. The extent of this community 
would depend partly on the nature of the method of pro- 
jection, and partly on the nature of the surface on which the 
objects are projected. Let us take as an example the case 
of projections on a plane, and let us suppose that the object 
is an ellipse. In this case the projection will, in general, be 
also an ellipse. The projection will differ from the object in 
eccentricity only. If the ellipse cuts the plane of projection, it 
will, in general, be projected into a hyperbola. In this case, 
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so far as shape is concerned, there is no similarity between the 
object and the projection; but the properties of the one are 
very similar to those of the other—in many cases identical. 
Even in this case, therefore, there is great similarity in the 
relations between lines and angles connected with the one, and 
the relations between the corresponding lines and angles con- 
nected with the other. Mr. Spencer's figure, therefore, so far 
from pointing to the conclusion that the Reality beyond con- 
sciousness is wholly transfigured to us, rather points to the 
conclusion that this Reality is only partially transfigured to 
us, so far as it bears on the question at all. 

Having refuted the reasoning by which Mr. Spencer at- 
tempts to prove that Objective Reality is unknowable, we have 
now to consider whether we have any grownd for believing 
that it is knowable. 

Now that we have seen that there is no reason for conclud- 
ing that the connections among agents beyond consciousness 
are wholly transformed in passing through the medium of 
nervous discharges, we have the same ground for believing 
that knowledge of states of consciousness is in some degree 
knowledge of Objective Reality, as we have for believing that 
such knowledge gives knowledge of Subjective Reality. States 
of consciousness being produced by the mutual action between 
the Ego and the Non-ego, we have ground for believing that 
knowledge of states of consciousness gives some knowledge of 
both the factors which produce them. 

We have now seen that none of the arguments put forward 
by Mr. Spencer to prove that the Reality beyond phenomena 
is wholly transfigured to us really point to that conclusion ; 
they only point to the conclusion that this Reality is partially 
transfigured to us. In showing that all our knowledge is 
transfigured to us, Mr. Spencer has done nothing to diminish 
its value. The knowledge that our conceptions are relative 
and inadequate only adds to our estimate of the infinite 
grandeur of that transcendent Reality which they so dimly 
shadow forth. If the reasoning of the philosopher, the self- 
abnegation of the philanthropist, and the sublime thoughts of 
the poet are but dim adumbrations of the glories which under- 
lie them, how transcendent must be that Reality which shows 
so gloriously through the clouds of human thoughts and human 
feelings ! LEONARD HALL, M.A. 
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Art. 1V.— The Use of Reason in Revelation. 


[Part IT.] 


i our former article we considered the office of Reason in 

Revelation—what are its uses and applications with regard 
to revealed statements. In this article we propose to consider 
the subject rather negatively than positively: the limitation of 
Reason in Revelation—how and in what respects reason must 
submit to faith. 

We have already, in discussing the use of reason in judging 
the contents of revelation, somewhat anticipated this second 
division of our subject. We then observed that in judging 
what supposed statements of revelation are contrary to the 
dictates of reason and the principles of morality, we must be- 
ware of confounding what is above reason with what is con- 
trary to it. Now it is upon this obvious distinction, between 
what is above and what is contrary to reason, that the limitation 
of reason in matters of revelation depends. A statement is 
contrary to reason when it is opposed to its dictates ; a state- 
ment is above reason when it cannot be comprehended by it. 
In the one case, reason asserts that the statement is false ; 
whilst, in the other case, reason makes no assertion: it is 
entirely silent, because it has no data to proceed upon. Now 
the statements of revelation can never be contrary to reason ; 
because we can never be commanded to believe that which 
reason asserts to be false, nor can any authority induce us to 
do so. But, on the other hand, the statements of revelation 
may be above reason, outside of its sphere, not discoverable by 
it; they may have reference to subjects upon which reason has 
no principles to go,and which would have remained concealed 
had they not been revealed. 

This distinction will be best understood by examples. Let 
us apply it to our own nature. To assert that man is one and 
yet two in the same sense—one person, and yet two persons 
—is an assertion contrary to reason, and cannot be believed 
on any authority, however great. But to assert that man is 
one in one sense, and two in another—one in personality, 
and two in nature—is no contradiction, but a simple state- 
ment of fact, for he is composed of soul and body; it is 
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an assertion above reason, because how he is thus united is 
inexplicable to human reason. So, in a similar manner, the 
distinction is applicable to the Divine nature. To assert that 
the Godhead is one and yet three, in precisely the same sense, 
is a statement contrary to reason, because such a proposition 
involves a manifest contradiction. But to assert that the God- 
head is one in one sense, and three in another—one in nature 
and three in personality—-whatever meaning may be assigned 
to these terms, is a statement above reason, because the grounds 
of this unity and plurality are different. Or, to take another 
example: To affirm that man is innocent, and requires no 
forgiveness, is a statement contrary to reason, because at vari- 
ance with the dictates of conscience and the moral principles 
of our nature. But to affirm that guilty man may obtain for- 
giveness through the mediation of Jesus Christ is a statement 
above reason, because reason could never tell us on what 
conditions it might please God to forgive sinners: this could 
only be made known by revelation. 

But we may go a siep further, and affirm that a statement 
which is above reason cannot be proved to be contrary to it. 
The statement being ex hypothese above reason, is from the 
nature of the case out of its domain; reason can say ncething 
about it ; it is entirely in the dark ; it is a subject on which it 
is wholly ignorant : it can neither affirm nor deny. The truth 
of the statement does not depend on reason; it is something 
which we do not know, of the nature and circumstances of 
which we are left in ignorance, and which could only be made 
known to us by a supernatural intelligence. Its truth rests 
not upon reason, but on the authority of testimony ; and when, 
as in the case of revelation, this testimony is the testimony of 
God, this authority is infallible. We believe, not because we 
have proved the statement to he true, but because God has 
revealed it. After its revelation it may be shown to be in 
conformity with the dictates of reason, and this may be con- 
sidered as some confirmation of its truth, but before its revela- 
tion it was beyond the discoveries of reason. Thus, then, what 
is above reason is, from the nature of the case, not the object 
of reason, but of faith. 

This distinction between what is above and what is contrary 
to reason, although it may appear trite and commonplace, is 
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very important ; it defines the province of reason in matters 
of revelation: it is the boundary-line between reason and 
faith. Reason has nothing to do with the truth or falsehood 
of statements above it, because they are beyond the sphere of 
its discoveries. Now all the peculiar doctrines of revelation 
are above reason, because revelation supposes our ignorance to 
be insuperable, and its design is to make known to us truths 
of which otherwise we would have been ignorant. These 
doctrines are truths which could not possibly have been dis- 
covered by any amount of human ingenuity, and which would 
for ever have remained concealed from human knowledge had 
it not pleased God to reveal them. Jesus Christ came from 
heaven to teach us what we could not have known, not what 
we might have known. Reason could never tell us the trinity 
of persons in the unity of the Godhead, the incarnation of 
the Son of God, the union of two natures in His person, the 
redemption of the world by the atonement of Christ, the way 
of the sinner’s acceptance with God, the agency of the Holy 
Ghost, and the existence of good or evil angels. These, and 
other peculiar doctrines of Christianity, are statements which 
it would never have entered into the heart of man to conceive 
had not God revealed them to us by His Spirit. So that, in the 
sense of these peculiar doctrines being beyond the reach of our 
natural powers, the declaration of the apostle is true: “ The 
natural man ”—man by his own natural faculties—“ receiveth 
not the things of. the Spirit of God”—the statements of reve- 
lation ; “neither can he know them, because they are spiri- 
tually discerned”; they are the objects of faith, and not of 
reason. 

But much more than this: these peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are not only undiscoverable by our natural faculties, 
but, even when they are revealed, they are so much above our 
comprehension that all that we have to do is to believe and 
not to explain. There are deep and impenetrable mysteries 
in Christianity—mysteries in a much wider sense than accord- 
ing to the meaning attached to the term by certain theologians. 
According to them the word “mystery” in Scripture denotes, not 
what is incomprehensible in itself, but what was once a secret, 
but now that it is revealed is no longer so, as, for example, 
the admission of the Gentiles into the Church of God. No 
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doubt the word “ mystery” in Scripture has sometimes this sig- 
nification, but this is by no means its usual acceptation. On 
the contrary, we assert that there are mysteries in Scripture 
in the fullest and plainest sense of the term, doctrines which 
remain to us incomprehensible even after they have been 
partially revealed. Mysteries are essential to a revelation ; 
if there were no mysteries in Scripture, it would not be the 
revelation of the incomprehensible God. Divest our religion 
of its mysteries, and you divest it of its Christianity. Thus 
then it often happens that the fact itself is made known, but 
not the manner or mode of its existence. For example, it is 
revealed that the divine and human natures are united in the 
person of Jesus Christ ; but the mode of this union is not 
revealed, and all attempts to explain it are unavailing. 

But it is not only in the statements of revelation that we 
meet with mysteries—declarations which are utterly incom- 
prehensible by human reason; there are mysteries in natural 
as well as in revealed religion. From whatever point of 
religion we set out, we soon meet with mysteries which baffle 
our efforts to understand. The very first principle of all religion 
—the existence of God—of a Being who is the cause of all 
things, yet nothing the cause of Him—who existed from a 
past eternity—who is unlimited by time or space—whose 
power produced all things out of nothing, and whose know- 
ledge embraces all future events, however contingent—who is 
incapable of suffering, and yet is grieved at the sins of His 
creatures—is an impenetrable mystery. And then there is 
that great mystery of mysteries—that fact which none can 
deny, but which it has puzzled philosophers of every age to 
explain—that great riddle of Providence—the existence of 
moral evil under the government of an all-wise, almighty, and 
benevolent Being. The various problems which arise about 
fore-knowledge, free-will, and fate, are also completely insolv- 
able—mysteries which the human mind cannot grasp. 

Nor is it in religion only that we encounter mysteries ; we 
are on all sides surrounded by them. Nature itself is one 
vast labyrinth. We cannot direct our attention to any sub- 
ject, but we soon meet with what is incomprehensible to 
reason—limits beyond which human wisdom cannot pass. 
We cannot tell how the seed germinates in the earth, how life 
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springs out of corruption, how colour and beauty adorn the 
flowers, or how, in the whole organic world, there is the con- 
tinual circle of life and death. We cannot tell what is that 
force of gravitation which regulates the fall of a stone and 
binds worlds to their orbits. Even those philosophers who, in 
the pride of their intellect, explain by the principles of evolu- 
tion the existence of man and the whole race of plants and 
animals, yet are constrained to admit that the first introduc- 
tion of life into the world, or into the universe, is an inex- 
plicable mystery; that a limit is here fixed which reason 
cannot pass. 

But, perhaps, the greatest mystery to man is man. Here 
we meet with many problems—impenetrable obscurities. 
Whether we attempt to trace our origin, to understand our 
nature, or to discover our destiny, we are baffled and repelled. 
Whence am I? Wheream I? WhitheramI going? What 
is the nature of the soul? Where does it reside? How is it 
united to the body? How can the spiritual act upon the 
material? What isthe nature of my mental faculties? What 
is the origin of my moral principles? What is thought? 
What is the nature of personality? What is the mysterious 
principle of life? What is death? What is the state after 
death ?—-These are profound mysteries, inexplicable ques- 
tions. “We are,” says St. Augustine, “a mystery to ourselves, 
and it would be difficult to say what is even that vain curiosity 
which examines everything, or how it has been implanted in 
the human soul.” 

If, then, nature is so full of mysteries, we are not to be 
surprised or offended if we should meet with mysteries in 
revelation. If there is much that is incomprehensible about 
earthly things, it is unreasonable to expect that we should be 
able to comprehend heavenly things ; and if we cannot under- 
stand even our own nature, it is presumptuous to hope to 
comprehend the Divine nature. There are mysteries in the 
works of God, and analogy would lead us to expect that there 
will be mysteries in the word of God. Were there no mys- 
teries in Christianity, we would have reason to suspect that it 
did not proceed from God; for, as Robert Hall expresses it, 
“A religion without its mysteries is a temple without its 
God.” To stumble at revelation, then, on account of its 
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mysteries, because there is much in it that we caunot compre- 
hend, argues a mind either prejudiced by the narrowness of 
its views, or led astray by an exaggerated sense of its abilities. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, when in St. Helena he employed his 
enforced leisure in directing his attention to religious subjects, 
is represented as saying, “In propounding mysteries Christ is 
in harmony with nature, which is profoundly mysterious. 
Human life is a mystery in its origin, its organisation, and its 
end. In man and out of man, in nature, everything is mys- 
terious. And can any one wish that religion should not be 
mysterious? The creation and destiny of the world are an 
unfathomable abyss, so also are the creation and destiny of 
each individual. Christianity at least does not evade these 
great questions ; it meets them boldly ; and our doctrines are a 
solution of them for every one that believes.” 

In requiring to have the mysteries of revelation explained 
to us, we are making a demand which is not only wholly 
unreasonable, but may be impossible to grant. These mys- 
teries may relate to subjects beyond the reach of our limited 
faculties to comprehend. All difficulties are relative; what 
is a difficulty to a child may not be a difficulty to a man; and 
what is a difficulty to a man may not be a difficulty to an 
angel. As it would be impossible to make a child compre- 
hend the process of reasoning by which the facts of astronomy 
are ascertained, so it is probable that it would be impossible 
to make us understand the mysteries of revelation, although 
these mysteries may be intelligible to superior intelligences. 
We see only a small part of the vast scheme of Providence. 
Just as if we were investigating some intricate piece of 
machinery, of which we saw only a small portion; we might 
be able to guess at the use of a few of its wheels, and to trace 
the connection of a few of the movements made; but the 
greater number of these wheels and movements would be 
inexplicable to us, because connected with portions of the 
machinery which we do not see; and even were the whole of 
the machinery disclosed, yet such might be its intricacy 
that, if destitute of a mechanical education, all our attempts 
to understand it might be baffled: so, in like manner, we are 
placed in a complicated system, consisting of many parts, the 
relations of which are beyond our observation, and, even 
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were they disclosed, our present faculties would be too limited 
and feeble to comprehend the whole. “It is,” as Dean Swift 
observes in his valuable sermon on the Trinity, “ highly pro- 
bable that if God should please to reveal to us this great 
mystery of the Trinity, or some other mysteries of our holy 
religion, we should be unable to understand them, unless He 
would bestow on us some new powers or faculties of mind 
which we want at present, and are reserved till the resurrec- 
tion to eternal life.” But even then, as our faculties must 
always be limited, there will be mysteries, especially in the 
Divine nature, beyond our comprehension. 

“We may,” observes Mansel, “seek as we will fora religion 
within the limits of bare reason, and we shall not find it, 
simply because no such thing exists; and if we dream for a 
moment that it does exist, it is only because we are unable or 
unwilling to pursue reason to its final consequences. But if 
we do not, others will; and the system which we have raised 
on the sifting basis of our arbitrary resting-place waits only 
till the wind of controversy blows against it, and the flood of 
unbelief descends upon it, to manifest itself as the work of the 
foolish man who built his house upon the sand.” 

From the above observations we may perceive the true 
limits of reason in matters of revelation. Reason is of use to 
examine the evidences and to ascertain the contents of a reve- 
lation, and to judge that there is no contradiction between the 
doctrines which we suppose to be in Scripture and the dic- 
tates of reason or the principles of morality. But here reason 
must stop; it has reached its limits. When once it is proved 
that Scripture is a revelation from God, that a certain doctrine 
is contained in it, and that that doctrine does not contradict 
reason or morality, then our duty is to believe, however in- 
comprehensible and mysterious the doctrine may be. In such 
a case reason must submit to faith; and, in thus submitting, 
we act according to reason, because no proposition can be more 
self-evident than this: ‘‘ God hath said it, and therefore it is 
true.” The question which the Jews put to our Saviour, 
“What sign showest thou, seeing that thou doest these things?” 
was reasonable, because we must first ascertain by evidences 
the reality of a revelation before we can assent to the truth 
of its statements. But when Nicodemus, who had already 
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acknowledged Jesus to be a teacher sent from God on account 
of His miracles, asked for the explanation of His doctrine as a 
preliminary inquiry to his belief, “ How can these things be ?” 
this was both unreasonable and presumptuous, because the 
truth of the doctrines rests on their being a portion of a divine 
revelation ; and therefore our Lord in His answer refers him to 
the authority which He possessed as a divinely-commissioned 
Teacher : “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, We speak that we do 
know, and we testify that we have seen.” The revelation of 
God must not be limited by the ignorance of man. We must 
not call in question the truth or the wisdom of the divine 
declarations, merely because we cannot comprehend them. 
“ There is,” says Pascal, “ light enough for those whose serious 
wish it is to see, and darkness to confound those of the opposite 
disposition.” 

It is then the province of reason, in reference to the state- 
ments or doctrines of revelation, to submit to faith. It is only 
when these statements are in manifest contradiction to our 
reason and our moral nature that we are warranted to question 
them ; for then no evidence whatever can cause us to believe 
them. But it argues the highest degree of folly and presump- 
tion to refuse our assent merely becausé they are above our 
reason ; as if the infinite wisdom of God was to be judged and 
tested by our feeble reason ; as if we, the creatures of a day, 
could penetrate into the designs of the Eternal ; as if man were 
wiser than his Maker. Hence the importance and necessity of 
faith. This leads us to believe the statements of revelation, 
simply because God has revealed them, to draw our know- 
ledge of divine truth from the fountain-head, and to come to 
the study of the Scriptures with the docility and trust of little 
children. Faith is a higher faculty ; it relates to objects beyond 
the sphere of reason, out of the reach of its powers. But still 
it is the most rational thing in the world to believe, because 
our faith is founded on the testimony of God: “ He that be- 
lieveth hath set to his seal that God is true”; whereas he that 
believeth not is, as St. John expresses it, guilty of the awful 
crime of making God a liar, because he calls in question the 
truth of His testimony. 

The statements contained in these two articles, on the use 
or province of reason in revelation, will be best understood by 
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examples. We shall therefore, for the sake of illustration, 
take four of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, most contro- 
verted in our days,—the doctrine of the Trinity, the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, the doctrine of the Atonement, and the doctrine 
of the Spirit’s Agency. 

In considering the doctrine of the Trinity, the first thing 
that reason does is to examine whether this doctrine forms part 
of revelation. For this purpose the word of God is searched. 
The various passages which assert the unity of the Godhead, 
the plurality of divine persons, the divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the personality and divinity of the Holy Spirit, the 
mention of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost together, 
as being each the object of divine worship, are collected and 
compared. From such a deduction of particulars, reason infers 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is contained in revelation; 
that there is one God, and that the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost are that one God. The next office of reason is to 
judge whether such a doctrine is contrary to its dictates; and 
that this is not the case is evident, because it does not assert 
that there is one God, and yet three Gods, but that God is one 
in one sense, namely, in nature, and three in a different sense, 
namely, in personality. But here reason must stop; it must 
not attempt to explain this mystery ; it must not philosophise 
on what is not revealed; the fact is made known by revela- 
tion, but the mode of the fact is involved in impenetrable 
mystery. Hence it is that we regard all those explanations of 
the Trinity, whether.the more ancient ones by Bull, Pearson, 
and Horsley, or the more recent ones of the present day, and all 
the speculations of modern theosophists, as most unsatisfactory 
and nugatory, because they are attempts to explain what is 
inexplicable and beyond the comprehension of human reason. 
Our sole duty is to believe ; to take the doctrine simply as it 
is revealed. If God reveals to His creatures His own nature, 
there must be much in that revelation which is incomprehen- 
sible. It is enough for us to know that Scripture contains a 
revelation from God, and that such and such doctrines are 
contained in it, in order to believe them. We can have no 
higher authority than the testimony of God himself. 

Similar remarks are applicable to the doctrine of the In- 
carnation, or the union of the divine and human natures in 
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the person of Jesus Christ. Here also the first thing which 
reason does is to search the Scriptures, to examine whether 
such a doctrine constitutes a part of revelation. All these 
passages which prove the divinity of Christ—how that the 
names, titles, attributes, works, and peculiar worship of God 
are ascribed to Him, and all these passages and facts which 
prove His manhood, are collected and compared. But it is not 
merely by a collection of such passages that this doctrine is 
proved, it is inseparably interwoven with the whole of the 
New Testament; the writings, especially of St. Paul and St. 
John, are pervaded by it. There can be no doubt whatever 
that St. Paul and St. John believed in the incarnation of Jesus 
Christ—that He who was found in fashion as a man was also 
in the form of God. Nor is such a doctrine contrary to reason. 
It is not asserted that Christ is two persons, and yet one; but 
that there is a union of the divine and human natures in His 
person ; and so long as we do not pretend to affirm or explain 
how this union can be, it is, from the nature of the case, im- 
possible to prove that such a statement is contrary to reason. 
But, although not contrary to reason, it is immeasurably above 
reason : it is an awful, impenetrable mystery. “Great without 
controversy is this mystery of godliness ; God manifest in the 
flesh.” We are called upon to believe it, not to comprehend 
it. And it is to be observed that it is what is revealed that 
we are called to believe, not what is unrevealed. We are to 
believe that the Lord Jesus Christ is the Son of God as well as 
the Son of Man; but how this is the case—the manner in 
which the divine nature co-exists with the human, the Infinite 
with the finite—is not a matter of revelation. And hence all 
inquiries regarding the mode of the incarnation are an intru- 
sion into those secret things which belong to God, and which 
He has not thought proper to explain. 

Our third example is the doctrine of the Atonement—the 
redemption of the world, through the vicarious sufferings of 
Christ. The first office of reason is to ascertain whether such 
a doctrine has been revealed. Now this, so far as appears to 
us, is an easy task, for the doctrine of the Atonement is clearly 
revealed in Scripture. The next office of reason is to judge 
that there is no contradiction between it and reason or moral- 
ity. Now, it must be admitted that there are difficulties here, 
and that representations of the Atonement have been frequently 
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made which are opposed to our moral nature and repugnant to 
our moral feelings ; as, for example, we lately heard it asserted 
from the pulpit that Christ was the most guilty person in the 
world. We must exercise our reason in finding out the true 
Scriptural statement of the Atonement, and in divesting our 
conception of it of those perversions and false interpreta- 
tions which have been attached to it. And it is further to be 
observed that those moral difficulties, regarding vicarious suffer- 
ings, which may still remain are not contradictions to our moral 
principles, but analogous to similar difficulties which are to be 
found in the habitual course of Providence. It is undoubtedly 
part of God’s moral government that men should often suffer 
for the sins of others, that the comparatively innocent should 
often be sacrificed for the guilty, that we are often benefited 
by the interposition and sufferings of others, and that, in short, 
vicarious sufferings pervade all nature; and thus analogy con- 
firms and corroborates revelation. It is not asserted that these 
instances of vicarious sufferings are precisely similar to the 
sufferings of Christ, for no analogy can be perfect, but merely 
that the moral difficulties found in Revelation are, to some 
extent, similar to the moral difficulties found in Providence ; 
and that if the latter difficulties are not regarded as contrary to 
morality, or opposed to the maxims of justice, so neither ought 
the former. But here reason must stop. There is much con- 
cerning the sufferings of Christ—how our sins affected him 
and how his merits affected us, or how the divine nature con- 
veyed its own infinite value to those sufferings which were 
endured only in the human nature—which is not revealed. 
And hence all those objections that are founded on our ignor- 
ance are foolish and vain; and all those attempts to explain 
what is not made known are equally foolish and vain. We 
must not go beyond what is revealed, and when revelation has 
been silent we must not supply what is wanting. We must be 
extremely cautious in applying philosophy to the statements of 
revelation. 

Our fourth example is the doctrine of the Spirit’s Agency. 
That a divine agency is exerted in the Church, and in the souls 
of believers, is undoubtedly the doctrine of revelation. The 
work of the Spirit within us is as distinctly taught as the work 
of Christ for us; both are complementary parts of the same 
salvation. Nor is there, in this doctrine, anything contrary to 
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reason. We find that one human spirit influences another, 
and therefore we cannot deny to the divine Spirit such an 
influence as even our own spirit possesses. But there are 
undoubtedly mysteries connected with it. How does the Holy 
Spirit act upon the souls of men? On what principles are His 
influences dispensed? What is that new nature which He 
forms in the souls of the regenerate? Wherein consists the 
indwelling of the Spirit? What is the distinction between 
human volitions and divine aspirations? These are insolvable 
problems—questions which admit of no answer. We must 
believe the statements of the word of God on this subject ; we 
are not called upon to explain them. We are to believe that 
the Spirit does operate upon the soul of man, but how He does 
so, we do not understand. The fact is evident by the change 
which comes over man’s feelings and dispositions, but the mode 
of the fact is full of mystery. “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth : so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” 

There is a depth of meaning in the following observation 
of Lord Bacon : “ There hath not been to my understanding 
sufficiently inquired and handled the true limits and use of 
reason in spiritual things; which, for that it is not done, it 
seemeth to me a thing usual by pretext of true conceiving that 
which is revealed to search out that which is not revealed ; and 
by pretext of enucleating inferences and contradictions to 
examine that which is positive; the one sort falling into the error 
of Nicodemus, demanding to have things made more sensible 
than it pleaseth God to reveal them, ‘How can a man be born 
when he is old?’ and the other sort into the error of the 
disciples, who were offended at a show of contradiction, “ What 
is this that he saith to us: A little while and ye shall not see 
me? and again, A little while and ye shall see me?” 

Christianity must be accepted as a whole. We are not 
permitted to cut and carve at it according to our pleasure. 
We cannot say, This doctrine I will believe because it is 
plain; and this doctrine I will not believe because it is 
incomprehensible. We must receive it all as one revelation 
from God, because the same reason which causes us to believe 
one doctrine is equally applicable to all, namely, that God has 
revealed it. On this broad ground we must rest our faith ; 
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and then, firm as the truth of God, it will stand unshaken amid 
abounding errors; we shall be rooted and grounded in the 
faith. The experiment of making a selection of the doctrines 
of revelation was made by the Sadducees in the days of our 
Saviour, and the result was that they renounced every peculiar 
doctrine of revelation, even the doctrine of a future state. 
And the same experiment has been made in our days by modern 
rationalists, and the same result has been reached ; they have, 
with a melancholy consistency, renounced almost every doctrine 
peculiar to Christianity, and have left to it nothing but the name. 

We must be strictly on our guard against the abuse of 
reason in matters of revelation. The warning of the apostle is 
as appropriate to us as it was to the Colossians: “ Beware lest 
any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after 
the tradition of men, after the rudiments of this world, 
and not after Christ.” We must beware of that philosophy, 
falsely so called, that idolatry of reason which would lead us to 
suppose that it is a sufficient guide and a supreme judge in 
matters of revelation. Our reason is restricted to very narrow 
bounds, and beyond them it cannot pass. The light which is 
in us is feeble. Just as when we view objects with the naked 
eye, we see only a little way, but when we assist the eye with 
the telescope our range of vision is enlarged, and its distinctness 
increased, so reason, the eye of the soul, discerns but few of 
the ways of God, and these but imperfectly ; whereas revela- 
tion imparts clearer views of what by reason we may know, and 
reveals to us other truths which unassisted reason could never 
teach us. We must not then bring the statements of revela- 
tion under the judgment of our reason ; they are beyond the 
ken of its vision, they can only be discerned by the eye of 
faith. The light of reason can go only a little way; it cannot 
penetrate beyond the tomb, or, at the utmost, it sheds only a 
few faint rays across the valley of death ; but the light of faith 
illuminates the dark valley, and displays to us the glories of 
heaven beyond. By reason we learn that man is guilty ; faith 
teaches us that guilty man may be pardoned. Reason shows 
us God as a Judge and an Avenger; faith displays him as a 
Saviour and a Father. Reason inquires, “ Wherewithal shall 
I come before the Lord?” faith answers the inquiry, “ Believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 

P. J. GLOAG, D.D. 
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Art. V.—Imputation. ' 


HERE is a foundation in nature for all moral relations of 
whatever kind. There is a natural basis for the relation 
between God and man, in the fact that man is made in the 
image of God; that his powers, intellectual and moral, bear 
such a correspondence to those which are in God, that he is 
capable of maintaining intelligible relations and intelligible 
communication with God. There is a natural basis for the 
moral relations which exist amongst men, in the fact that they 
are of “one blood,” have a common nature, and have therefore 
an organic relation to each other. No man therefore is an 
isolated unit. His acts, while personal to himself, are relative 
to others ; their influence does not exhaust itself within his 
own individuality, nor submit to be arrested there. It is 
transitive, passing over upon others for good or evil, and never 
stayed in its onward course until it breaks upon the shores of 
eternity. But we look back also to try to trace the origin of 
this influence which we feel attaching itself to our own indi- 
viduality. Is it wholly original to us? Has it no ante- 
cedent? Has it no element in it which is not native-born 
within ourselves? As we are not isolated, we are not inde- 
pendent. There is no act of mine in which, if I could analyse 
it into its ultimate elements, I should not be able to connect 
thousands of other names with it, along with my own ; and, if 
I could return to every man his own contribution, the re- 
siduum which belonged to me as my original contribution, and 
to which the responsibility was attached, because the series 
culminated in me, might appear very infinitesimal, simply the 
last drop which caused the overflow. But every portion of 
that influence had- a corresponding portion of responsibility 
attached to it; yet these separate responsibilities did not ward 
off from me the effects of the several influences which, rushing 
upon me from all sides, have connected my will and activity 
with an act which, although responsibly and justly mine, 


' A paper by the late Professor Wallace of Belfast, and found among 
his manuscripts. 
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began with the beginning of the race, and has flowed through 
the channel of the “ one blood” until its wave has reached me. 

The consequences of a man’s act do not terminate upon the 
man himself, but flow over upon others also; and we recog- 
nise in this the natural provision originally made by our 
beneficent Creator for the perpetual circulation of good through 
the channel of the “blood” through all hearts in all genera- 
tions for ever. 

We see, moreover, that since sin has been introduced into 
the world, it has taken possession of the same natural channel 
of circulatory influence, designed for the current of good alone, 
and has thus secured facilities for transfusing itself as widely 
as the “one blood” flows; and as no act of any man is 
isolated any more than the man himself, so it has something 
in it which connects it with the past, with other minds and 
other wills, and other responsibilities than those of the imme- 
diate actor. The act, therefore, has received some portion of 
its existence and form from others. Something belonging to 
them has passed over upon him, for the whole genesis and 
history of the act are not to be found within himself. Besides, 
in tracing the act onward, as having an endless life in its 
effects, we see its consequences affect even with greater in- 
tensity some, who had nothing to do with its antecedents, than 
even the actor himself. Surely something very nearly akin to 
imputation is to be found in this wonderful procedure. Might 
it not be argued: “If I am to be responsible for my acts, let 
them then be entirely and exclusively my own, originated in 
myself, independent of all tradition, of all external influence, 
of authority or example, or custom or fear or entreaty ; in no 
way prompted by others, nor modified by others, having no 
element in them which is not strictly and exclusively and 
originally my own.” No man would pretend to say that any 
one such act is possible to any human being. It could not 
even be said that the portion of it which is original to himself 
is the measure of the effects of it to himself; that effects flow 
from it in measure and intensity which seem out of all pro- 
portion to the act itself. Whence came all these other 
elements which go to swell the volume of our individual acts ? 
and why do those acts seem to be followed by effects so dis- 
proportional ? Does it not seem as if one single act were the 
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sum of a series of acts derived from other sources? We feel 
that no act of ours would be what it is but for the antecedent 
or collateral acts of others over which we had no control. 
Their acts have come down to us, or over to us, and are 
operating with decisive effect in determining our acts; and in 
determining our position and our feelings for good or evil. 
How does this whole process differ from imputation, an im- 
putation acting in the direct and natural course of the social 
element of our nature, the “one blood”? Other men’s acts 
have somehow come upon us and become our own, operating 
as our own, and affecting us as our own, and bringing with 
them a responsibility which we find it impossible to repudiate. 
In forming our own free determinations, we are obliged to 
admit, as a constitutive element, the force of the free determi- 
nations of others. Our past determinations are the actings of 
the mind upon the acts of other minds which present them- 
selves to us unsought, and not unfrequently unwelcome. Yet 
they are the materials with which we must deal; nor are they 
passive and plastic materials merely. They carry a power and 
an influence in them which enters into our minds—a conscious 
element from a foreign source affecting the decisions of our 
judgment. A determination, therefore, perfectly independent 
of all external influences is impossible. We cannot disinherit 
ourselves of the common property of our race, and we cannot 
exclude its common sympathies. Nor can we isolate our- 
selves, separating our course of thought so that it shall be self- 
originated and self-moving. You may separate a drop of 
water from the ocean, but it is still subject to the same laws, 
and carries within it the same constituent elements as the 
whole mass. 

Man is essentially social, and by the necessity of his nature 
influenced by the sentiments and acts of others. He must 
adopt them and act upon them, and he cannot separate him- 
self from their responsibilities. He cannot exist without 
being involved in common responsibilities with others. It 
belongs to the constitution of our social being, and is in- 
separable from it. But every man feels that there is a 
necessity for defining and limiting the extent of his social 
responsibility, and bringing it under some just control, so that 
if he must share the responsibilities of others, he may know 
to what extent. 
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By the institution of God Himself the race is subdivided 
into very minute parts or associations. He has set the separate 
elements of the race in families, and has defined the responsi- 
bilities which belong to the association and which attach to its 
separate members. The family is evidently designed to be the 
fundamental and the pattern upon the model of which all other 
associations shall be formed, and out of which they might 
naturally spring. It is the model form of all social order. It 
represents community of interest, mutual regard and affection, 
authority and subordination, with the feelings and line of con- 
duct appropriate to each. Out of this naturally grew the 
patriarchal, a more extended form of the family order, the 
tribe, the union of tribes, the state, the kingdom. And still the 
same moral elements of order, more or less modified, more or 
less intense in action, carried their influence into all, capable of 
ruling the more extended, as the more limited, association. 
The common interest, the common responsibility, the authority, 
and the subordination, the mutual regard and good-will, were 
felt to be as necessary to the welfare of the tribe and the 
state as to the family. Every family had its head ; every 
tribe had its head to rule its common relations and action ; 
and so with every state. ,The common _ responsibility 
must be exercised by the common head in each case. 
The parent is invested with authority over his offspring, even 
while unborn, even over every child which shall be born to him. 
God has given him this authority beforehand, to exercise it 
when the relation to which it is appropriate shall be formed. 
The infant does not come into the world capable of self-govern- 
ment; the responsibility of rule is in the parent. The family 
is a moral organism with a common responsibility. The 
parent is the responsible representative, mediating in all com- 
mon interests between it and all external relations, human and 
divine ; the responsible head, provider, guardian, guide, advo- 
cate, defender; its wisdom and righteousness and strength, 
within certain limits, mediating even between it and God, 
asking and receiving from God gifts to bestow upon them. 
The child partakes of his father’s rank and position. He is 
regarded as honourable in rank if his father be honourable in 
rank. The wealth of his father entails wealth upon him. Or 
he is degraded by the criminality of his father. Independence 
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in any absolute sense he cannot know. His country is deter- 
mined for him, his language, his social position, his parents, his 
relations, his neighbours, his teachers, his sentiments, religious 
and moral. The most powerful associations of life have been 
formed for him before he assumes, to their full extent, the 
liberty and responsibility of his own actions and course of life. 
All these circumstances will exercise a modifying influence 
over his whole life and opinions to a greater or less extent, 
determined, more or less, by the depth of their early impression. 
No man regards this special order of Providence as unjust or 
unfavourable to virtue, but, on the contrary, the best conceiv- 
able for securing the virtue and happiness of such a race of 
beings. 

Now the parental relation differs nothing in principle from 
that of Adam to his unborn offspring. There are some who, in 
flippant language, repudiate the representative character of 
Adam, because they had no voice in choosing him, and would 
fain, therefore, disclaim being involved in the responsibility of 
his sin. But they had no choice in their parents, nor in their 
form or station, nor in their rulers nor form of government, nor 
the social institutions under which they live. It is impossible 
in the nature of things that all men should choose the form of 
civil government, or the sovereign under which they shall live. 
The great mass of mankind have to accept the government and 
the sovereign in existence when they were born, whether there- 
by they are born to liberty or oppression. And if it be held 
that every man who arrives at manhood ought to have a voice 
in the appointment of those who act for him and govern him, 
it would demand a daily change of rulers, or a daily re-appoint- 
ment of the same, as every day there are new persons arriving 
at manhood. The men who have reached responsible age to-day 
are obliged to acquiesce in the choice which has been made for 
them ; and if they shall sometime have a voice in the election 
of rulers, they shall be choosing for unborn children as others 
have chosen for them. They are, therefore, the representatives 
of a future generation, acting for them for good or evil; and 
future generations may inherit from them freedom or bondage, 
happiness or misery. 

On principles of mere abstract right all stability of govern- 
ment would be rendered impossible ; social institutions could 
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have no existence. The right claimed for Adam to act for his 
posterity is precisely the right upon which all social welfare 
depends, the right of some to act for others, and to bind them 
to the consequences of the representative action. Society could 
not exist if the acts of one generation should not control the 
conduct of the succeeding ; and all objection to this order of 
Providence resolves itself into an objection to the social nature 
of man. The present generation of Englishmen cannot repu- 
diate the obligations contracted by generations which have 
passed away. And no man doubts the competency of the 
present generation to bind upon generations to come laws, 
treaties, debts, and other forms of obligation. It would be 
impossible to secure the continuity of a nation by any other 
order. It is, therefore, manifestly the appointment of God, and 
not a mere human expedient. And Coleri:!ge’s censure of these 
analogies is singularly superficial for so great a thinker, when 
he calls them “flimsy analogies drawn from the imperfec- 
tions of human ordinances and human justice-courts, some 
of very doubtful character even as human institutes, and all of 
them just only as far as they are necessary, and rendered 
necessary chiefly by the weakness and wickedness, the limited 
powers and corrupt passions, of mankind.”? 

These are not human ordinances in the sense in which he 
employs the phrase, that is, a mere expedient of the human 
mind. They are the sole expedients adapted to man as a social 
being, and one therefore of Divine institution. We have but 
to regard our first parents as the primary generation of the race, 
as well entitled to act for future generations as the present 
generation of Englishmen to act for any future generation. 
The present generation legislates for unborn posterity, and lays 
up obligations for unborn posterity, which that posterity may 
find grievous, but cannot repudiate. And no political moralist 
ever thinks of censuring such an order of procedure or 
denounces it as unjust, but accepts it, as he must do, as an 
unalterable constitution of Providence, to be assumed as the 
basis of all his economy. The relation of Adam to his posterity 
is precisely the same in principle, and has no element to dis- 
tinguish it from that social order which is universally accepted 
amongst men as belonging to the constitution of human nature, 


1 Aids to Reflection, ninth edition, p. 218. 
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and therefore of Divine origin. It would be impossible in — 
tracing back the history of this social economy amongst men 
to stop until we reach the first human pair. There is its 
beginning, the first operation of the principle of transmissory 
responsibility, just as the Bible teaches. It is impossible to 
deny the fact that responsibility is transmitted; all human 
government and all private relations of life assume it, act upon 
it, legislate upon it, and by no possibility can the fact be set 
aside or evaded. The existing generation may legislate wisely 
or unwisely, justly or corruptly; it may incur obligations 
unrighteous and oppressive, but they are transmitted to 
posterity with all their responsibilities, entailing, it may be, 
calamity and oppression ; but they cannot be repudiated or 
avoided. 

This transmission of responsibility is purely moral : it is not 
hereditary in the sense in which disease is hereditary, but 
passes along the line of social institutions, managed and con- 
ducted in the exercise of human liberty and discretion. Sup- 
pose for a moment the present government of men to be also 
the first; suppose it isolated from the past altogether, the 
very beginning of human history, would it hesitate to incur 
obligations which should extend beyond the term of its own 
existence? Would any sane man reason, as some do, about 
Adam, that we have no right to bind posterity, that no obli- 
gations can justly pass over from those whose personal act has 
incurred them? Would we enact no law, establish no insti- 
tution, originate no scheme of public economy, which should 
not also come to an end with the lives of the men from whom 
they proceeded? Why, then, is the first generation of our race 
not to be regarded as as justly competent as any other to enter 
into obligations which, for good or for evil, shall pass over to 
their posterity ? There is no difference in the moral character 
of the fact as it relates to Adam from that which relates to 
successive generations. 

It was meet and fit that the moral relation of man to God 
should be defined and declared from the beginning. If Adam 
were to be regarded as an individual in his private capacity 
alone in the transaction with God, it is quite evident that then 
every individual after him should also have had his own rela- 
tion to God and His government defined in a similar way, 
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otherwise there might be some ground for a plea of wrong. 
Even Eve herself was not so treated, although the covenant 
was made with Adam before she became a living soul. She 
manifestly regarded the covenant as equally binding upon 
herself as upon Adam, and with every desire to excuse herself, 
she does not think of pleading the fact that she had no personal 
existence when the obligation was incurred. It is quite evident 
that the covenant included one member of the human family 
before she had any existence. That single case is fairly entitled 
to be conclusive as to the fact of Adam’s representative char- 
acter, and the rectitude of the principle. For it must be taken 
into account that this is the only case in which the principle 
could have an undoubted and exclusive application. For ante- 
cedently to the eating of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, she had no personal sin, and the eating of that tree would 
have been no sin in her if she were not included in the prohi- 
bition. The narrative in Genesis is the record of the initiation 
of the moral life and responsibility of man, and the relation 
of our first parents to their posterity is strictly analogous to 
that of any given generation to those which succeed it. And 
a similar responsibility rests upon each generation to transmit 
only righteous obligations. It is not necessary to stop to show 
in what respects Adam’s position was singular and unique. 
We are concerned only to show that so clear is the analogy 
between his relation to posterity, and that of any subsequent 
generation to those that follow, that no moral judgment can 
be pronounced upon the one which does not attach with equal 
force and justice to the other. 

No doubt the circumstance which seems to many to give 
to the headship of Adam its most objectionable aspect is its 
bearing upon the eternal destiny of the race. But it must be 
remembered that his headship was strictly moral, and involved 
the whole extent of man’s relation to God throughout his 
whole history—that is, the whole history of his moral nature, 
which is never to have an end. 

As a public head and representative, responsibly acting for 
others, there are innumerable analogies to the case of Adam in 
the providential government of God over man; and, as we 
have seen, no form of social life could exist or act but by the 
agency of a responsible representative, whose action within 
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the relation in which he stands shall be imputed to the com- 
munity which he represents. And yet, by this expedient now, 
just as in the case of Adam, the liberty and happiness of the 
community are staked upon the ability and fidelity of their 
representative. He may fail in either quality, and the com- 
munity suffer in consequence, but still it must resort anew to 
the same expedient; for the order of the Divine government 
admits of no other, and the constitution of man is adapted to 
no other. A common obligation to a common head is the 
prevailing and essential order of society, and is a standing 
vindication of the Scriptural representation of the federal 
headship of Adam. 

The first exercise of the Divine authority over man as a 
moral being at the same moment constituted the whole race 
into one moral community, establishing moral relations amongst 
all its constituents, and all bound by a common obligation to 
God. That common obligation rested by the will of God in 
the first of the race, for which reason all the members of the 
race bore a common relation to Adam. The existing order of 
social life was impossible if the whole race had not been con- 
stituted with a common relation to a common head. They 
could have had no relation to each other. The first moral 
relation of which Adam was conscious was his relation to God, 
as his superior, his sovereign. And his first human relation 
gave him the consciousness of superiority and authority vested 
in him. For, even before the fall, by the original law of social 
life, the relative inferiority of Eve was implied ; first, by her 
subsequent creation, and secondly, that she was made to be an 
help meet for Adam. The earliest order, therefore, of human 
social relations inaugurated the operation of the relative prin- 
ciples of authority and subordination. The relation of equality 
does not provide for its own regulation or control. There is 
special fitness in preparing beforehand for the authoritative 
regulation of all the relations which should subsequently arise, 
a special fitness, as a matter of order, that the authority which 
was to rule other relations should precede all relations: that 
the First Man, therefore, should be the sovereign ruler of his 
race. This will not be questioned in relation to his own im- 
mediate offspring, his sons and daughters by Eve. There was 
a meetness that the obligation of protection should have attached 
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to it the right of government, and that subordination should 
attach to dependence. That God should have provided beforehand 
for the due government and control of those who should enter 
upon life in a state of helpless and irresponsible unconscious- 
ness, and that therefore He should have vested the right to 
rule in the same hand in which he had placed the obligation to 
protect, seems to commend itself to right reason, and to have no 
element of wrong or injustice in it—to be even a necessity of 
order. Does it therefore follow as a necessary sequence that 
Adam should incur obligations for his offspring by which they 
would be bound when they should attain the responsible period 
of life? This vital question cannot be determined by any 
merely a priori principle of judgment. The answer to it will 
depend upon the determination of a previous question. We 
have no sufficient ground a priori to conclude that the authority 
of Adam would vary according to the greater nearness or re- 
moteness of his offspring. 

The question first of all to be determined is, Was the human 
race designed to be an organised community, its internal 
relations to be ruled by the same moral principles, and 
possessing a common relation of responsibility to God, and 
capable of united consentaneous action toward God ? 

1. The natural relation belonging to the “one blood” does 
not necessarily involve the moral. The moral does not by the 
law of creation spring out of the natural. The moral is super- 
added to the natural by the sovereign act of God, and is, in 
the literal sense, supernatural. The consciousness of moral 
power, even as an intuition, could not arise, but with the 
simultaneous consciousness of moral relation; even as the 
power of vision is first felt by the presentation of a visible 
object. The first moment of man’s perception of God as his 
Sovereign was the moment of his first consciousness of a 
moral nature. It comes, like all other powers, into conscious- 
ness by action, and that action stimulated by its proper 
object ; and the necessary condition of moral action is the 
perception of moral relation. He felt the Divine superiority 
in assigning him his place of supremacy over every other 
creature in the earth. And he became conscious of his rela- 
tion to the other creatures, that it was different in nature from 
that which related him to his Creator. It wanted the moral 
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element. He had as yet but one moral relation. When God 
said, “It is not good for man to be alone,” He expressed the 
fact concerning man’s nature that it was constitutionally social, 
and that his powers could only be developed and exercised 
under the condition of relations with beings of like powers 
with his own. And when God presented Eve to him, he 
instinctively recognised his own likeness, his own nature. 
Here was a new moral relation. Here was one to share his 
throne, to enter into his sympathies; and yet as an “help” 
subordinate to him. Here was his first consciousness of 
authority over his kind. The sense of reciprocal obligation 
was now felt by both. Here there was a community, bound 
by a common obligation to God, to rule the earth and subdue 
it, to multiply and replenish it, and reverently to act together 
in acknowledgment of the sovereign authority and bountiful 
kindness of God. And here was a community organised by 
the authority of God, with reciprocal duties, with defined 
relations, and with common ends and purposes of life. There 
can be no question that at this period the human race 
formed an organised community, of which Adam was the 
undisputed head by Divine right. It may be said that we have 
here simply the relation between husband and wife, and not 
the foundation of a public relation. Let us observe the nature 
of all the transactions of God with Adam up till this period, 
and we shall see that He treated Adam as if he were a public, 
representative character. 

First of all, in the formation of his frame, and in the 
physiological conditions of his life, his form was the model of 
all his posterity ; and, like him, they were to live upon the 
produce of the earth, to be dressed and kept by their own 
hands. 

Next, he was the original and pattern of his race in the 
possession of intelligence. He showed his powers of reason- 
ing, in comparing, in discriminating and generalising, in giving 
names to the animals as they were presented to his perception 
by God. His naming the several species showed his convic- 
tion that their specific distinctions were permanent, and there- 
fore that the names bestowed upon them would continue ever 
after to be distinctive designations. These reasonings of Adam 
were specimens of the intelligence by which the race was to 
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be distinguished for ever. And the “morning stars” of 
creation, in looking upon Adam, might have said one to an- 
other, “ This is the representative specimen of the new race 
which is to inhabit the renovated earth. He represents the 
form and intelligence of the race, and the intelligent inter- 
course which the race is to hold with God. He is rehearsing 
the intelligent exercises which shall be repeated by all his 
posterity.” Adam was surely acting as a public and represen- 
tative character in these respects. 

Further, he was invested with dominion over the earth, and 
over all the other creatures which inhabit it. He had not 
this right by the law of his creation. Nor did it arise 
from his conscious superiority over the other creatures; nor 
from any intuition implanted in his nature. He could not as 
yet bring himself into comparison with all the creatures of the 
earth to determine the fact of his own superiority and fitness 
for dominion. He could not tell whether the other creatures 
might be designed for independent existence as well as him- 
self. And, besides, they were God’s creatures, and it belonged 
to God alone to dispose of them. Adam’s right of dominion, 
therefore, was conferred upon him by special grant from his 
Creator : “ Let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. . . . And God 
blessed them: and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl] of the air, 
and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” It 
is quite evident that Adam was not regarded by God in this 
transaction merely as a private person, but in a public and 
representative capacity as trustee for all his posterity. 

In these transactions there can be little room to doubt the 
representative character of Adam. It will appear to be natural, 
to arise out of the necessity of the case, and, as involving no 
moral risk, will hardly be regarded as objectionable. 

2. But we allege that Adam was invested with a moral 
headship over all mankind, the incarnate Son of God alone 
excepted; and that it was in this character, and not in his private 
capacity alone, that God entered into covenant with him. We 
allege that this covenant was a moral transaction, involving 
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the moral destinies of his posterity for good or for evil. We 
have seen that Adam and Eve were constituted by God into a 
community, endowed as such with the property of all the 
earth ; that Adam was not only the husband of Eve, but her 
sovereign also. In the transaction of the covenant he was her 
representative as well as that of their common descendants. 
We have seen that she was involved in the breach of the 
covenant, although it was made before she became a living 
soul. And we think this case of Eve conclusive of Adam’s 
public, representative character, as no reason could be assigned, 
or imagined, why she should have been subjected to the sup- 
posed wrong of being morally bound by a transaction to which 
she was not a consenting party. For, it must be remembered, 
that if the prohibition of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil was personal to Adam in his private character 
only, it was no sin, no breach of engagement, on her part to eat 
the fruit. If, then, Eve were involved in the obligation of the 
covenant, a fortiori it might be inferred that Adam’s posterity 
were, and that therefore he was their common head. But we 
shall treat the subject upon other grounds. 

We have said that Adam’s headship depended upon the fact 
of the race of mankind being an organised community, for, if 
so, there must be within itself a central authority or govern- 
ment, and a common responsibility to it. In no other way, 
and upon no other principle, can this fact be accounted for, 
namely, that there is a universal sense of reciprocal obligation 
experienced and acknowledged among men everywhere, vary- 
ing in strength, it may be, according to the state of moral en- 
lightenment which may prevail. Every man feels, wherever he 
goes, wherever he meets with a human being, he is conscious 
that he is under obligation to exercise towards him justice 
and benevolence, to recognise him as a brother, to help him, 
or counsel him, or comfort him, as the case may be, simply 
because he is a man; and this not only from a sense of 
obligation to God, but that he is responsible to mankind. 
His conscience testifies that there is a magisterial authority 
vested in the race, to which he is responsible ; and that he 
dare not stand up in the presence even of his fellow-men, and 
say, in proud defiance, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Even 
this fact is enough to prove that mankind is a moral organisa- 
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tion, bound by moral bonds of reciprocal obligations going 
forth from every conscience and passing into every conscience. 
We are conscious of moral relations with the past; we are 
conscious of moral relations with the future. They are not 
exhausted by country or colour, by time or place. They 
belong to all the generations of our race. And all men feel 
that it belongs to man by moral right to give effect to this uni- 
versal sense of obligation, and to define and control it. Every 
family, every tribe, every nation and kingdom, bears witness to 
this right as vested in the human race. 

But is there a central and supreme authority at the head of 
this great organisation? This we believe to have been the 
position designed for Adam, and to which God called him. 
He was invested with authority over all the earth. He was 
formally inaugurated as universal monarch in Eden, the 
beauteous and richly furnished metropolis of his wide 
dominion. But his expulsion from Eden was his solemn 
deposition from a throne of which he had showed himself 
unworthy. With the first sin there came anarchy. The 
necessities of man have driven him to every expedient to 
supply the want of a supreme authority. The separate 
organisations of the world, states, kingdoms, empires, are the 
broken fragments of the one great human monarchy, divided, 
envious, jealous, hostile, yet ever trying to make a show of 
unity by the adoption of international relations and laws, but 
ever aiming in ceaseless rivalry to surpass each other in 
extent of dominion, as if the tradition of universal empire 
sustained the ambitious dreams of monarchs. Still these 
localised centres of authority and government are the only 
substitutes open to human choice for the one righteous 
monarchy lost by the fall. If it were impossible to realise 
the universal monarchy now, since the intrusion of sin into 
the human constitution, it could only result in universal 
tyranny and oppression. 

It is evident that a community based upon social natural 
relations, governed by moral laws, and having common 
responsibilities, must be ruled from a common centre of 
judgment; in other words, must have a common head. 
Regarding mankind as designed by God to be an organised 
community, based upon the natural relation of “ one blood,” it 
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is of necessity it should have a head, bearing a common rela- 
tion to all the members of which it was constituted. How 
then should the choice of such a head be determined, and by 
whom and when? The theological position is that the choice 
was made by God in the exercise of His sovereign right—that 
He chose for this high office the first of the race, and that He 
placed him in that office, with all its responsibilities, before any 
other member of it had existence. 

It can hardly be objected that God should have assumed 
the right of choice, as being Himself the sovereign of the 
universe, and entitled to appoint His own vicegerents in every 
province of His kingdom. And we must bear in mind that, 
in entering into relations with man, He had interests to guard 
besides those which were merely human. The honour of His 
own government, and the wellbeing of other provinces of His 
kingdom, rendered it impossible to leave the choice in the 
power of any who could not embrace in thought and judgment 
all the interests which might be affected. The choice, therefore, 
could not be safely left to any who could not also control the 
results. It was not, therefore, an act of absolute sovereignty, 
that is, an act for which no reasons apparent to the human 
mind can be assigned, for no other, competent to make the 
choice, can be conceived. And there appears also a special 
fitness in the choice of the first man, and even a necessity in 
the case which commends itself to human judgment. 

It may fairly be demanded at what other period of huraan 
historv a choice of a head for the race could justly have been 
male. If the consent of the race were a necessary element in 
its justice, when could such consent have been given? The 
race did not come simultaneously into existence, therefore a 
universal consent was impossible. Would the justice of the 
case have been affected more favourably if the choice had been 
made by some thousands or millions, when men had multi- 
plied to some extent? Still there would have been millions 
unborn who could not be consulted, and whose consent could 
not be obtained; where were the justice of the case in 
relation to them? We are speaking under the hypothesis of 
the immortality of man, when every infant born survived, and 
no generation passed away to make room for another. And 
we are speaking of a provision for the government of the race. 
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If it be supposed that the more numerous the race had become, 
the choice of a head could be the more justly made, when the 
universal rectitude would be combined with the wisdom of 
experience, and thus every guarantee would be afforded to 
posterity. Still this would be acting as representatives for 
posterity, the very principle excepted against. And leaving 
out of view the nature of the interim or provisional govern- 
ment, suppose a universal manhood suffrage, there would 
necessarily be some qualifying age, and still the representative 
principle would come into operation, even over a large portion 
of the contemporaneous population. And it is impossible to 
conceive of any point of time when a choice could be made in 
which the whole race should bear equal relation to its head, 
except ¢vo—namely, first, in the person of the first man, or when 
the whole number of the race had been completed, and when 
the very purpose of headship was served, namely, to maintain 
and rule their earthly relations. Does not the wisdom of God 
commend itself to our minds in having prepared beforehand 
the government and the head of its administration, so that the 
firstborn subject should have felt the influence of a just moral 
order protecting, sustaining, and guiding him from the awaken- 
ing of his moral consciousness. 

But we have been considering the community of man rather 
as a political commonwealth than in any higher point of view. 
We have been considering, however, the public relations of Adam 
as head of his posterity, as a cumulative evidence that he could 
sustain a representative relation to it without wrong or in- 
justice to any. But it is felt to be a more momentous thought 
that he should represent their spiritual and eternal interests, 
and that these should have suffered shipwreck in his fall. 

It cannot be doubted that God’s design, first and above all, 
in creating a race of beings in His own image, was that they 
might glorify God and enjoy His fellowship—that they should 
constitute within themselves a spiritual or religious community 
for the service and worship of God. It was God’s ordinance 
that as man was endowed with a social nature, all his interests 
should be held in common, yet without sinking the indivi- 
duality and personal responsibility of each. They had a 
common relation to "God, and common obligations to him. 
Their social nature was not to lose its proper action within 
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the special domain of their relation to God, but rather here 
had its fulness and perfection. They were made social that 
they might be capable of common interests, and common 
sympathies, and common relations, and common action, and 
this especially in relation to God. 

The representative act of Adam in coming under obligation 
to God was no interference with the liberty of his posterity. 
Because it never would have been lawful for any of his pos- 
terity to decline the same obligation. The question never could 
lawfully arise whether they would obey God and submit to any 
ordinance which God might impose by His authority. It was 
manifestly just and right to bind the whole race to His service 
by a single formal obligation, for it never could be open to any 
single member of it to speculate upon the possibility of with- 
holding his life’s service from God. To bind the whole race, 
therefore, to the perpetual service of God by one solemn act at 
the outset of human history, was in itself reasonable and just. 
Besides, it was accompanied by the privilege of incomparable 
value, of having God reciprocally engaged to secure eternal life 
to the race. No possible advantage can be imagined as desir- 
able for any descendant of Adam which was not provided by 
the Covenant of Life. 

And further, considering the constitution of human nature, 
the religion of every man must have been chosen for him 
before he could have been capable of choosing for himself. He 
must have been formally placed in the relation of obligation to 
God in his infancy, before his intelligent consent could have 
been given to the act. Nor would this have forestalled his 
own free act, for no other act could have been contemplated as 
possible had he been personally competent. In every family 
the service of God should be regarded as flowing out of the 
family covenant with God. It was manifestly provided from 
the first that the relation of the parent to God should rule the 
relation of the child, that the relation of the child should follow 
that of the parent. There was but the one God and the one 
service ; there was no liberty of choice, speculative or prac- 
tical. There could, therefore, be no oppression, no wrong nor 
injustice in the parent formally incurring obligation in the 
name of the child, by bringing him within the bond of the 
covenant before his consent could be given; and the question 
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is wholly unimportant, how long before, whether before he had 
actual existence, or still in unconscious childhood. The child 
comes into the world in unconscious dependence, and the ordina- 
tion of God has prepared for him beforehand the tenderness 
of parental affection. That affection prompts to teach him the 
knowledge of God. He is taught to believe that there is a 
God, solely upon the evidence of the assertion of his parents. 
It was evidently never designed that the knowledge of God 
should be treated as a speculative question, nor man’s obliga- 
tion to God, to worship and serve Him. It was provided by 
the social relations and responsibilities of man that the know- 
ledge of God should be imparted to every soul with the earliest 
awaking of moral consciousness ; and it was provided that still 
earlier every one should have a sense of moral obligation to 
man. Every soul becomes early sensible of authority over him, 
and of the power to enforce obedience. Where, then, is the 
liberty of religious thought and action so loudly vindicated ? 
How is liberty more secure to the man by supposing himself 
free from Adam’s obligation, if yet he has other representatives 
who have determined much of his history for him before he 
was born, who have diligently laboured to pre-occupy his 
young mind with their own conclusions, and who hold him so 
long in tutelage that he is hardly left a chance to form an in- 
dependent judgment upon the subjects upon which his welfare 
depends, before the necessities of life compel him to action ? 
If God designed every man to form his own independent judg- 
ment upon religious questions, why should the constitution of 
human nature be such as to preclude the possibility of it? It 
is evident that no preparation was made by God in the native 
constitution of man, nor in the arrangements of Providence, for 
man to think out a religion for himself. Practically, therefore, 
his liberty and independence are as much restricted by the 
actual constitution of Providence from which he cannot escape, 
as by the headship of Adam which he is so forward to repu- 
diate. The representative relation and action of Adam could 
have no possible effect upon the liberty of his posterity in a 
case where only one conclusion was possible. In such a case 
the question of liberty does not arise. The knowledge of God was 
not to be derived from reasoning, deductive or inductive, nor 
was it an intuition of what some call the religious conscious- 
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ness; the whole theistic argument was forestalled by the per- 
sonal manifestation of God Himself. That manifestation flooded 
the whole soul with light, having no dark spot for doubt or 
hesitation, but constraining the adoring cry of full conviction, 
“My Lord and my God!” This would be evidence to Adam ; 
and as there seems reason to believe that the manifestation 
was to be local, Adam was to hold the position of mediator 
between God and his posterity, to represent man to God and 
God to man. And the general circulation of the knowledge of 
God and His will was provided for by the social constitution 
of the race, and, therefore, the interdependence of the race was 
a matter more carefully provided for than the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the individual. 

The relation of man to God would have been maintained 
through a mediator, which Adam manifestly was. 

If this reasoning be correct, it follows of necessity that the 
relation of Adam’s posterity to God must follow his, and be 
determined by it for good or evil. And the issue does not 
affect the righteousness of the relation between Adam and his 
posterity. The arrangement was manifestly adapted to the 
constitution of human nature; and no other economy can be 
imagined which would not necessitate the introduction of every 
individual into the world in an adult state. 

Adam alone was independent and free from all instituted 
relations, because unrelated, but the constitution of man ren- 
dered the liberty and independence of any other impossible. 


Art. VIL.—The House of Esau. 


oe in earlier articles the history and character of 

Jacob’s twin brother have been incidentally touched 
upon,’ and though Esau the “profane person,” whom the 
writer to the Hebrews holds up for a warning to worldly-minded 
Christians, formed no link in the theocratic line whose fortunes 
it was the chief object of the Mosaic narrative to trace, yet the 
prominence assigned to this fruitful scion of the patriarchal 


1 British and Foreign Evangelical Review, April, July, and Oct. 1887. 
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tree by the author of Genesis, who devotes an entire chapter of 
his work to preserving a catalogue of its multitudinous off- 
shoots, may be regarded as enough to justify a somewhat ex- 
tended consideration of the rise, progress, and decline of this 
ancient and in many respects remarkable branch of the human 
family. Accordingly the present paper will endeavour to bring 
together the principal facts that may be gathered from Scrip- 
ture and other sources relative to the house of Esau, beginning 
with the person of its founder, passing on to the land of its 
possession, and concluding with the history of its people. 

1. The person of its founder—Esau, or Edom. The origin 
of this double name, by which Rebekah’s first-born twin son 
was distinguished, has already been explained. The first 
appellation, Esau, “the hairy man,” was given him, probably 
by his parents, on the occasion of his birth, because of his 
external appearance, which was “red, all over like an hairy 
garment”; the second, Edom, “red,” he received from his 
behaviour in connection with the red lentil broth for which he 
sold his birthright. The import of both was substantially the 
same, and as nearly as possible equivalent to that of Seir, the 
name of his possession, which also signified “rough and red.” 
The details of his early life, so far as these were interwoven 
with the history of Jacob—in particular the two incidents 
of the sale of the birthright and the loss of the blessing— 
having been commented on, may here be passed without 
additional remark. At the age of forty, and much to the grief 
of his parents, more especially of his mother, Esau contracted 
matrimonial alliances with two Canaanitish maidens, Judith 
the daughter of Beeri the Hittite, and Bashemath the daughter 
of Elon the Hittite, adding to them, nearly forty years after—in 
the hope of pleasing his father, as the narrative seems to imply 
—Mabhalath the daughter of Ishmael and sister of Nebajoth.’ 
A second list of Esau’s wives, preserved in a later chapter’ of 
Genesis, presents a number of perplexing difficulties. Instead 
of Judith the daughter of Beeri the Hittite stands Aholibamah, 
daughter of Anah, and (grand)-daughter of Zibeon the Hivite : 
instead of Elon’s daughter being named Bashemath she is 
called Adah: instead of Ishmael’s daughter being styled 
Mahalath, to her is transferred the appellation Bashemath. 


1 Genesis xxvi. 34; xxviii. 9. 2 Genesis xxxvi. 2, 3. 
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Different expedients have been resorted to in order to dispose 
of this discrepancy. Kalisch thinks of two “ irreconcilably 
different accounts”; Bohlen of defective recollection and inac- 
curacy on the part of the narrator. The hypothesis of a two- 
fold historical source may be accepted without hesitation, but, 
as Delitzsch remarks,’ this need not imply the unreliability of 
either, and far less of both forms of the tradition. Both might 
be authentic, even though it should be, as Knobel? asserts, 
that no satisfactory solution of the difficulty has as yet been 
found. In the two lists, it will be noticed, the three wives 
have each a different name: Judith in the first list being in 
the second called Aholibamah ; Bashemath, Adah; and Ma- 
halath, Bashemath. It has been unsuccessfully attempted to 
show that each pair of names had the same meaning ; a more 
likely conjecture * is that each wife had two names, just as her 
husband had, the second of each—probably that recorded in 
the later list—having been conferred, perhaps by her husband, 
on the occasion of her marriage. Then in the two registers, 
besides having a different name, the first wife is represented as 
of diverse parentage. If not prepared to allow that Esau’s 
wives were four, that either Judith was now deceased and 
Aholibamah her successor,* or that Judith being childless, 
though still living, was passed over in silence in the second 
record,° we must fall back upon the explanation of Hengsten- 
berg, which, though pronounced by Kalisch “illusory,” and by 
Lange declared such as will “ scarcely stand the test,” is never- 
theless, as Gosman observes, “ certainly ingenious, and may 
well be held until a better is suggested.” According to xxxvi. 
24 (A.V.), Aholibamah’s father, Anah, “as he fed the asses of 
Zibeon his father in the wilderness (of Edom),” found 
certain “hot springs,” of which there existed various in the 
vicinity, as, eg. those of Callirhée in the Wady Zerka 
Maein, those in the Wady-el-Ahsa to the south-east of 
the Dead Sea, and those in the Wady Hamad between Kerek 
and the Dead Sea. “It is possible,” adds Keil,° “that there 


1 Die Genesis, p. 345. * Die Genesis, p. 249. 

3 Hiivernick, Jntrod. to the Pentateuch, p. 190; Keil, on Genesis, p. 321; 
etc. ete. 

+ Murphy, Commentary on Genesis, p. 494. 

® Quarry, Genesis and its Authorship, p. 517. 

© Commentary on the Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 325. 
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may be something significant in the fact that it was ‘as he was 
feeding his father’s asses that the springs were found, and that 
the asses may have contributed to the discovery; just as the 
whirlpool of Carlsbad is said to have been discovered through 
a hound of Charles Iv. which pursued a stag into a hot spring, 
and attracted the huntsmen to the spot by its howling.” 
Tacitus’ relates how the leprous multitude, expelled from Egypt, 
and identified by him as the Israelites, “worn out with fatigue, 
lay stretched on the bare earth, heart-broken and ready to 
expire, when a troop of wild asses returning from pasture went 
up the steep ascent of a rock covered with a grove of trees” ; 
and how the verdure of the herbage round the place having 
suggested to their leader Moses the idea of springs near at 
hand, he “ followed up the steps of the animals, and discovered a 
plentiful vein of water,” by which the fainting multitude was 
raised from despair. If, therefore it may, with Hengstenberg, 
be supposed that Aholibamah’s father from the here recorded 
adventure received the cognomen of Beeri, or “Man of the 
Spring,” the identification of Aholibamah herself with Judith 
will be complete. Nor will this be disturbed by Kalisch’s 
objection that the Anah who found the springs was, according to 
verse 24, the son of Zibeon, whereas Aholibamah’s father Anah, 
according to verse 25, was the son of Seir, the brother of Zibeon 
and therefore the uncle of the Well-Man ; since verses 2 and 14 
expressly state that Esau’s wife was the daughter, not of 
Zibeon’s brother, but of Zibeon’s son—in other words, that she 
was the daughter of the Anah not of verse 25, but of verse 24. 
As for the difficulty that two kinswomen should be called 
Aholibamah, Keil pertinently asks : “Is it a thing unheard of 
that aunt and niece should have the same name? If Zibeon 
gave his second son the name of his brother Anah, why could 
not his son Anah have named his daughter after his cousin, the 
daughter of his father’s brother?” Thus with perfect ease and 
a high degree of probability the two accounts of the historian 
may be harmonised, and Esau’s wives reckoned three in number, 
each of them besides rejoicing in a double name. It does not 
appear that during Jacob’s absence from Canaan Esau added 
other spouses to the three here mentioned. How from these 
his family was built up will be told in the sequel ; meanwhile 


1 History, chap, v. 3. 
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it needs to be noted that on Jacob’s return from Padan-aram, 
Esau, who had previously begun to acquire for himself a pos- 
session, finally withdrew from the Holy Land, migrating with 
his wives and children, and with all his house and estate, to the 
mountainous region of Seir, south of Moab and the Dead Sea 
—away “from the face of his brother, because their substance 
was too great for them to dwell together, and the land of their 
sojournings could not bear them because of their cattle.” How 
long he reigned and ruled in Edom sacred history records not, 
but he became the ancestor of a numerous posterity, the father 
of a princely race. From this point in the narrative he disap- 
pears from the scene. 

It is not certain that the character of Esau always obtains 
strict justice from its critics. At least, though not possible to 
speak or write of Esau upon the principle of nihil nisi bonum 
de mortuis, a word or two, it is felt, may with perfect justice be 
offered in his favour. That he was a person of somewhat 
coarse instincts, animal appetites, and grovelling desires, is 
perhaps a fair inference from the voracious and greedy outcry 
he made for the red lentil broth of his brother. That he had 
a low appreciation of things spiritual and divine—a soul with 
a dull outlook towards heaven and a small capacity for religion, 
a nature that instinctively gravitated downwards rather than a 
spirit that soared aloft upon the pinions of devout aspiration— 
his cheap and easy sale of the birthright showed; in the 
judgment of the writer to the Hebrews that transaction was 
enough to stamp him as a B¢éB8ndos or “ profane” person, i. 
one who treads sacred things under foot. That he was sadly 
wanting in that filial respect and honour which are due to 
parents must be conceded, as otherwise he would not have 
grieved his mother by marrying two heathen girls, even though 
their names were Judith the “ Renowned” and Bashemath the 
“Fragrant,” or Aholibamah the “Tent of the High Place” and 
Adah the “ Beautiful.”. That he was passionate and impetu- 
ous, perhaps slightly revengeful and truculent, may also be 
granted, else he never would have proposed to take his 
brother’s life because he had been cheated. But just as Jacob, 
with his loftier instincts and better faith, was far from being an 
ideal character—was in fact badly tainted in his blood with 
duplicity and craft, which more than justified his birth-name 
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“ Heel-catcher” or “ Supplanter,”—and required the long discip- 
line of twenty years of exile to eliminate from his soul’s texture ; 
so it is certain that in Esau were redeeming features which 
showed he was not entirely given up to wickedness and sin. 
If ferocious and bloodthirsty, “ breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter,” at the moment when he realised his brother’s base- 
ness, it is noticeable that he quickly cooled down, and even- 
tually departed altogether from his murderous intention. If his 
marriage with the Canaanitish maidens evinced a too slight 
regard for his parents’ wishes, his hesitation to avenge himself 
on Jacob while Isaac lived proved him to have a lingering 
affection for his father. If in the fore part of his career he 
displayed a too close adherence to the things of earth, in the 
latter part he could say, what few men since have been able to 
do, when offered a chance of augmenting their fortunes, “I 
have enough, my brother.” If in the beginning of his days he 
manifested what might be called a low appreciation of religion, 
it is certain that before he reached their close he was able 
to exhibit in his personal behaviour some of the virtues and 
graces that belong to religion—such as, in addition to the 
spirit of contentment just mentioned, that of forgiveness, as 
when, on sighting his long-absent brother, he “ran to meet 
him, and embraced him, and fell on his neck, and kissed him, 
and wept with him,”? and that of self-renunciation, as when, 
on Jacob’s returning to claim the inheritance of Canaan, he, 
Esau, though he might have successfully disputed its pos- 
session, nevertheless gave it up without so much as striking 
a single blow, peacefully “taking his wives, and his sons, and 
his daughters, and all the souls of his house, and his cattle, and 
all his beasts, and all his possessions, which he had gathered 
in the land of Canaan” and “going into a land away 
from his brother” — in so doing exemplifying a spirit the 
opposite of that which actuated Lot in dealing with his uncle 
Abraham two centuries before, when “he lifted up his eyes, 
and beheld all the circle of Jordan that it was well watered 
everywhere, . . . like the garden of the Lord, like the land of 
Egypt, as thou goest unto Zoar,” and, having beheld it, chose 
it for himself, leaving the bleak sterile ridges of the interior 
mountain land for his aged but noble relative. Nay, although 


1 Genesis xxxiii. 4. 
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Esau in early life had been destitute of Jacob’s faith in the 
promise, is it certain that his permanent withdrawal from 
Canaan had not its deepest motive in the fact that at length he 
had come to believe in the promise, though perhaps with an 
unwilling faith—had come to realise that the blessing of his 
revered father Isaac was irreversible, and that not he, the elder- 
born son, but Jacob, the younger, was the Heaven-designated 
heir of Canaan? If it was so, then this circumstance will re- 
quire to be taken into account in offering an exegesis of the two 
New Testament passages in which the name of Esau occurs— 
Rom. ix. 13, “ Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated,” and 
Heb. xii. 16, 17, “ Lest there be any profane person, as Esau, 
who for one morsel of meat sold his birthright. For ye know 
how that afterward, when he would have inherited the blessing, 
he was rejected (for he found no place for repentance), though 
he sought it diligently with tears.” 

2. The land of its possession—Mount Seir, Edom, Idumea, 
the Mount of Esau (in the Assyrian Inscriptions, Udumu, or 
Udumi).' From the head of the Gulf of Akabah, the Elanitic 
gulf of the Greeks, on the east of the Sinaitic peninsula, to 
the foot of the Dead Sea, stretches a long bare valley, three 
miles or more in width, the Wady-el-Arabah—* a scorching 
and sultry desert, very difficult to traverse,’ rising from the 
Red Sea northward to a definable point, and then descending 
by a longer and deep declivity to the lower level of the 
Dead Sea.” Robinson * describes it as one of the most fright- 
ful wastes it had ever been his lot to behold—*“a rolling 
desert, the surface (of which) was in general loose gravel and 
stones, everywhere furrowed and torn with the beds of 
torrents,” “ now and then a lone shrub of the Ghiidah (being) 
almost the only trace of vegetation.” To it, in short, may 
with fitness be applied the graphic language of one of 
Ezarhaddon’s Inscriptions* in depicting the appearance of 
a neighbouring province of Arabia— 


“a land whose situation is remote, 
A most arid district, the very dwelling-place of famine, 
1 Deut. ii..5; Joel iii, 19; Isaiah xxiv. 5; Obad. 21; Schrader, Die 
Keilinschriften, p. 149. 2 Forty Days in the Desert, p. 107. 
3 Biblical Researches, vol. ii. p. 502, 551 ff. 
4 Records of the Past, vol. iii. p. 116. 
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(Consisting of) ground, rocky, 

Broken, and strewed with cutting stones ; 

A wild region, (and) very hot.” 
On each side of the Wady a range of hills keeps silent guard 
over this path of desolation. Those upon the west “ uninvit- 
ing and hideous, precipices and naked peaks of chalky and 
gravelly formation, rising one above another, without a sign 
of life or vegetation,” bounded on the north by the wilderness 
of Zin, with the high plateau of Judea beyond, have upon 
the west the wilderness of Paran, or Desert of El-Tih, south 
of which extends the Wilderness of Wandering, or the Desert 
of Sinai. The hills upon the east, attaining to a height at 
times of 2000 or 3000 feet, look out upon the great eastern 
desert of Arabia. “At the base (of these latter are) low hills of 
limestone or argillaceous rock, then lofty masses of porphyry 
constituting the body of the mountain ; above these sandstone 
broken up into irregular ridges and grotesque groups of cliffs ; 
and again further back, and higher than all, long elevated 
ridges of limestone without precipices.” The hills are not 
wholly bleak and sterile, being “covered with tufts of herbs 
and occasional trees,” while the intersecting wadys that run 
down into the Arabah are also “full of trees and shrubs and 
flowers,” the eastern and higher parts even being “ extensively 
cultivated, and yielding good crops.” The eastern chain of 
hills is the longer of the two, reaching from Akabah, on the 
Gulf of Elan, to the Wady-el-Ahsa, south-east of the Dead 
Sea, which forms the southern boundary of Moab,—the 
upper portion, from Wady-el-Ahsa to the Wady-ei-Ghuweir, 
being named the Jebal, or “ The Mountains” ; and the under, 
from El-Ghuweir to Akabah, esh-Sherah, or “The Tract or 
Region.” On which side of the valley lay the primitive 
abodes of Edom, the Mount Seir to which Esau retired on 
withdrawing from the face of his brother, is determined chiefly 
by the sense put upon Isaac’s blessing.’ If with most 
modern commentators* the words “Thy dwelling shall be 
from (i) the fastnesses of the earth,” are understood to 
signify that Esau’s habitation should be away from the fertile 
spots of earth, ze. should be located in a sterile region, then 


1 Gen. xxvii. 39. 
* Tuch, Knobel, Kurtz, Delitzsch, Keil, Kalisch, Murphy, etc. 
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probably the Mount of Esau should be sought for on the west 
of the valley ;’ but if, on the other hand, the translation of the 
Authorised and Revised Versions be adhered to, which in- 
terprets “from” as meaning “of,” “out of,” then the more 
appropriate quarter in which to look for Mount Seir will be 
the east of the valley, since, “ according to modern travellers, 
the glens and mountain terraces of Edom (on the east), 
covered with rich soil, only want an industrious population to 
convert the entire region into one of the wealthiest, as it is 
one of the most picturesque, countries in the world.”* But 
in any case, it is certain that in Moses’ time Edom reached 
across the valley, and extended from the Elanitic Gulf to the 
southern boundary of Moab. Of this the historical inquirer is 
reminded by the memorable passage in the story® of the 
Desert Wanderings, when Israel having reached Kadesh, “a 
city in the uttermost border of Edom,” and having been 
refused a passage through the territories of the latter, was 
obliged “to compass the land of Edom.” First having 
travelled in a south-easterly direction towards Mount Hor, 
still upon the confines of Edom, “a mountain marked far and 
near by its double top, which rises like a huge castellated 
building from a lower base,” *—“its form a cone irregularly 
truncated, having three ragged points or peaks” °—amidst 
whose awe-inspiring grandeur Aaron the high priest was 
unrobed by the hand of death—they next turned down the 
Arabah till they came to Elath by the Red Sea; and finally 
they swept round by the Wady-el-Ihm, “a gap in the eastern 
hills,” and so pushed wearily on to Moab. On the east of the 
Arabah lay the Edom which was contemporaneous with the 
Jewish and Israelitish monarchies ; on the east were the chief 
towns of Edom spoken of in Scripture: Elath and Ezion- 
geber on the Red Sea; Sela (afterwards called Joktheel, and 
later Petra) in the neighbourhood of Mount Hor, in a side 
valley of the Arabah, and about nine miles from the Dead 
Sea ; Maon on the eastern border of Edom, about fifteen miles 
from Petra, Bozra four miles south-east of the Dead Sea, and 


1 So Prof. Kautzsch in Riehm’s Handwérterbuch, art. “‘ Edom.” 
2 See Pulpit Commentary on Genesis, p. 342. 3 Num. xx. 14 ff. 
* Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 86. 
5 Robinson, Bib. Res. vol. ii. p. 508. 
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Phunon between the last and Sela. The first two—Elath, 
called by Josephus Aidavy, by Jerome Ailath, by the Greeks 
_and Romans ’Eddva, and Ezion-geber—are mentioned?’ to- 
gether as lying on the route of the Israelites’ march round 
the south of Edom, and again in connection with Solomon’s 
navy, which was built in the latter city and launched from 
its harbour.2 Bozra, the site of which may be marked 
by the modern Buseireh, or little Busra, a village of fifty 
huts in the Jebal, was probably the first of Edom’s capitals.* 
Sela, the Rock, or in Greek Petra, situated close to Mount 
Hor, appears to have succeeded Bozrah as the metropolis. 
For a time, viz., during the period of Jewish ascendency 
which began with Amaziah, its name was changed to 
Joktheel,* which however disappeared with the regaining of 
its independence. Under its original designation, Grecised 
into Petra, it was familiar to Greek writers in the fourth 
century B.c. Josephus® knew it as the capital of Arabia 
Petra, and the seat of Aretas’s palace. Eusebius and 
Jerome in the fourth century a.D. referred to it. Two cen- 
turies later it had vanished from the page of history, and not 
until the opening of the present century was it recovered. 
Travellers who have visited the city vie with one another in 
depicting the magnificence of its ruins, heightened as that is 
by the natural grandeur of its situation. Approached from 
the east through a narrow chasm or gorge—“ the most magni- 
ficent beyond all doubt which I have ever beheld,” writes 
Stanley °"—a ravine overspanned at its entrance, says an 
anonymous author,’ by “a ruined yet bold arch, which creates 
astonishment that it can maintain its position ”—this once- 
famous capital of Edom still exhibits in stately desolation, pre- 
served amid the silent solitudes of nature, a rock-hewn tomb 
or temple, El-Khusné (or Treasury, as it is called), belonging 
to the later style of Roman architecture, but beautiful and 
striking—* by far the most elegant in proportion as well as 
exquisite in finish of all the monuments in Petra.” Along 
with this, and nearer the interior of the city, a theatre 

1 Deut. ii. 8. 2 1 Kings ix. 26. 

3 J. L. Porter in Kitto’s Cylopedia, art. “ Bozrah” ; Robinson, Biblical 
Researches, vol. ii. pp. 570, 571. 

4 2 Kings xiv. 7. 5 Antiquities, xiv. ii. 4. 

® Sinai and Palestine, pp. 87 ff. 

™ Forty Days in the Desert, pp. 126 ff. 
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with three-and-thirty ranges of seats, excavated in the solid 
rock, recalls the later days of Greek or Roman civilisation ; 
while above, below, and in front “the rock,” adds Stanley, 
“is honeycombed with cavities of all shapes and sizes,” 
sepulchres of the dead, forming the commencement of what 
was then known as the Street of Tombs, if indeed they were 
not also in many instances habitations of the living. Towards 
the west of the city stands a ruined structure named by the 
Arabs Kasr Pharoon, or the Palace of Pharaoh. A little to 
the north, El-Deir, a “ convent ” hollowed out from the solid 
rock with immense labour, overlooks a wild and picturesque 
ravine ; while west of this “colossal monolithic excavation” a 
ruined staircase, also cut in the rock, conducts to the summit 
of lofty crags, whence can be obtained “a wildly magnificent 
view over the sea of mountain peaks across the Arabah to 
the frontiers of Palestine.” The other cities mentioned as 
belonging to Edom, having no present-day interest, do not call 
for remark. 

3. The history of its people—the Edomites or Idumezans, 
The main stock of the population inhabiting this mountainous 
and rocky region was descended from Esau, whose three sons 
by Aholibamah (Jeush, Jaalam, and Korah), and ten or eleven 
grandsons—six or seven (Teman, Omar, Zepho, Gatam, Kenaz, 
Amalek, and probably Korah), children of Eliphaz the son of 
Adah, and four (Nahath, Zerah, Shammah, and Mizzah), the 
offspring of Reuel, the son of Bashemath—became tribe-leaders 
or chieftains of clans among their countrymen—in some in- 
stances, as in that of Zeman, giving a name to the district, in 
others, like that of Amalek, supplying a designation for the 
people over which they ruled. The first settlers in the country 
were Horites, a race of troglodytes, who dwelt in the sand- 
stone and limestone caves with which Edom abounds, and 
whose ancestor, “Seir,” either took his name from, or gave his 
name to, the locality in which he lived. From the circum- 
stance that while Seir is here styled a Horite, his son Anah is 
called in xxxvi. 2 a Hivite, and in xxvi. 34 a Hittite, it has 
been conjectured that the Horites were a specific branch of 
the Hivites, or “ Villagers,” a Canaanitish people scattered 
about the country from Hermon in the north to Gibeon in the 
south,’ and that these again formed part of the Hittites, whose 


Josh. ix. 7, 11,19; xi, 3, 
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principal seats were Kadesh on the Orontes, and Carchemish 
on the Euphrates, but whose territory in the time of Abraham, 
according to Sayce,’ and Brugsch,? extended so far south as 
Hebron and Kadesh, although according to Schrader*® and 
Ebers* the Palestinian Hethites were a different people from 
the powerful and cultured northern race. Be that however 
as it may, the aborigines of Edom were cave-men who were 
dispossessed of their territory by Esau’s descendants, and either 
gradually became extinct, or were slowly absorbed through 
intermarriage with their conquerors. The example of Esau, 
who married Aholibamah, the daughter of a cave-man, was 
followed by his son Eliphaz, who took as his concubine or 
“secondary” wife a Horite maiden of the name of Timna. 
As a consequence, the Edomites were of less pure descent 
than the Israelites. If to their physical and intellectual de- 
velopment this intermixture of bloods might not be detri- 
mental, it was far from favourable to their religious progress. 
While they attained to a settled civil and political organisa- 
tion earlier than Israel, they also declined more quickly and 
completely into idolatry. A trace of this may be detected in 
the name of one of their primitive kings, Baal-hanan,° or 
“ Baal is Gracious,” with which may be compared the Pheeni- 
cian Hannibal, or “Grace of Baal.” In the time of Amaziah °® 
the children of Seir had “gods,” whom the Jewish monarch 
imported to his own capital and set up to be “his gods,” bow- 
ing down himself and burning incense unto them. Josephus’ 
also states that the ancestors of Costobarus,an Idumean gover- 
nor slain by Herod, had been priest to the Koze, whom the 
Idumeans had in former times esteemed as a god; and this 
receives confirmation from the fact that a king of Edom appears 
in one of Tiglath-Pilezer’s inscriptions as Kaus-Malaka, 1. 
Kaus (Koze) is king.* As to the character of their idolatry, 
if the term Baal may be accepted as a guide, it was the same 
worship of the heavenly bodies that prevailed from the re- 
motest times among Semitic-speaking peoples of the East, as 


1 Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments, chap. v. 

2 Geographische Inschriften, vol. ii. p.20. 3 Die Keilinschriften, pp. 107 ff. 
* Egypten und die Biicher Mosis, pp. 285, 286. 

5 Gen. xxxvi. 38. 6 2 Chron. xxv. 14. 

7 Antiquities, xv. vii. 9. 

8 Schrader, Die Keilinsch., p. 150; Riehm’s Handwirterbuch, art. ‘‘Edom.” 
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ég. among the Pheenicians, the Canaanites, the Aramzans, 
the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Chaldeans. Whether along 
with this the Edomites preserved fragments of the purer faith 
of Abraham cannot be affirmed or denied in the absence of 
information. j 

That the civil and political development of the Edomites 
was quicker than that of the Hebrews all the notices preserved 
concerning them appear to show. The earliest form of govern- 
ment that prevailed amongst them was that found to exist 
amongst all peoples in the first stages of development, viz., the 
feudal, by which the members of a tribe or clan recognise the 
sovereignty of, and accord allegiance to, one of their number, 
whom they designate the clan-chief or tribe-leader. Among 
the aboriginal Horites these phylarchs or sheiks were called 
alluphim, perhaps to convey the notion that they were regarded 
and looked up to as the unifying head and friendly protector of 
the tribe or clan. The Horite alluphim were the sons of Seir 
—alluph Lotan, alluph Shobal, alluph Zibeon, alluph Anah, 
alluph Dishon, alluph Ezer, alluph Dishan. When the 
country passed into the hands of the Edomites, the same sys- 
tem of government was-continued—the three sons and ten or 
eleven grandsons of Esau becoming the Alluphim in room of 
those who were dispossessed. At a later stage this early form 
of government, without being entirely displaced, passed, as 
oligarchies mostly do, into a form more strictly regal; only the 
monarchy which then crowned the political edifice would seem 
to have been elective rather than hereditary. At least it is 
observable that in no instance does a king’s son succeed his 
father upon the throne ; Bela, the son of Beor, and chief ruler 
of Dinhabah, the first sovereign who reigned in Edom, being 
followed by Jobab, the son of Zerah, the sheik of Bozrah, and 
this again by Husham of the land of Temani, who passes on 
his sceptre to Hadad, the son of Bedad, and governor of Avith, 
who handed it down to Samlah of Masrekah, who gives it 
over to Saul of Rehoboth by the river, who in turn yields 
up his authority to Baal-hanan, the son of Achbor, who 
bequeaths it to Hadar of Pau, whose wife’s name was 
Mehetabel, the daughter of Matred, and the granddaughter of 
Mezahab. This constant change in the occupancy of the 
throne of Edom may have been due, as Lange thinks, to 
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successive usurpations, but more probably resulted from the 
sovereignty being elective, the phylarchs or alluphim on each 
monarch’s decease choosing one of their number to fill the 
vacant throne. That the last-named monarch’s death, though 
recorded by the chronicler, is not reported by the writer of 
Genesis, has suggested, and with much probability, that this 
was the Edomitish king who refused Moses passage through his 
dominions, and that his demise was not narrated because it had 
not happened when this part of the history was composed. If 
this was so, then an incidental, and for that reason a more than 
ordinarily valuable, proof of the authenticity of Genesis will be 
obtained where it was least to be expected, and, small as it is, 
it may stand as a counterweight to the argument against the 
Mosaic authorship of Genesis commonly drawn’ from the 
allusion to “kings among the children of Israel.” “This 
carries us down at least to the time of Saul,” writes Robert- 
son Smith;* “but the probable meaning of the passage is 
that these kings ruled before Edom was subject to an Israelit- 
ish monarch, which brings us to David at any rate.” As 
“ probable” an explanation, however, is that the Mosaic 
author intended to call attention to the circumstance that, 
though it had been promised kings should arise in the line 
of Jacob, while no such promise had been given (at least 
with equal clearness) to Esau’s house, nevertheless the latter 
had attained to monarchical institutions before the former, had 
“kings” reigning in the land of Edom, when as yet such-like 
potentates had not arisen in Israel. Whether the monarchy 
of Edom expired with Hadad, and was followed by a disinte- 
gration of the “kingdom,” and a reassertion of independent 
sovereignty on the part of the alluphim, a list of whom is pre- 
served in the closing verses of the thirty-sixth chapter, or 
whether these were merely the phylarchs or subsidiary chief- 
tains who ruled in the different districts of the country con- 
temporaneously with Hadad, and perhaps formed his council, 
cannot be determined. It is only certain that there were 
Edomitish kings as far down as the times of David, Jehosh- 
aphat, and Amaziah, Tiglath-Pilezer, Sennacherib, and Nebu- 


21 Chron. i. 51. 
* Bleek, Bohlen, Ewald, Kuenen, Robertson Smith, and others, 
3 The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 322. 
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chadnezzar—in an inscription of Tiglath-Pilezer, already 
referred to, a king of Edom appearing with the name Kaus- 
Malaka; in one of Sennacherib another having the title 
Malik-ram-mu ; while in one of Ezarhaddon a third is styled 
Kaus-gab-ri, and another Kadumukh.! With the rise of 
monarchical institutions in Edom there sprang up also a fond- 
ness for military adventure and a lust of conquest. The 
above-named Hadad, a great warrior, was probably the first 
sovereign who attempted to extend the Idumzan empire. In 
a pitched battle on the field of Moab, having utterly defeated 
the Midianites, he dethroned (most likely killed) their king, 
annexed his chief city, and reigned in his stead. It was 
under the kings that Edom’s hostility to Israel began to break 
forth into open activity. The two kingdoms came to blows 
in the days of Saul. The subjection of the former was first 
effected by David. During Solomon’s reign an attempt to 
regain independence by Hadad, an Edomitish prince, was 
without success. When the kingdom of Israel was divided, 
Edom remained tributary to Judah. In the days of Joram 
the Edomites revolted and “made a king over themselves.” 
Again they were reduced by Amaziah. In the first destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the ancient enmity of Edom caused them 
to exult over Israel’s calamity, saying, “ Raze it, raze it, even 
to the foundation.” In the period of the Maccabees they had 
penetrated so far northwards as to have seized upon and held 
Hebron, in the south of Judah,’ until they were driven back- 
wards by Judas Maccabeus about 165 or 164 B.c.® By John 
Hyrcanus they were afterwards (about 126 B.c.), completely 
reduced, and compelled to accept circumcision and the laws of 
‘Moses——“ after which,” writes Josephus,‘ “they were no other 
than Jews.” The Idumea spoken of at this time lay upon the 
west of the Arabah, eastern Idumea having already fallen 
into the hands of the Nabuzans, from whom it passed to the 
Romans under the general designation of Arabia. Jewish 
Idumza gave the last line of kings to the Jewish people, 
Herod the Great having been the son of Antipater, an Idu- 
megan governor, who in 47 B.C., by favour of the Emperor, 


1 Records of the Past, vol. iii. p. 107. 

2 1 Maccabees iv. 29, 61, v. 65. 

3 1 Maccabees v. 3, 65 ; 2 Maccabees x. 15 ff. 
4 Antiquities, xiii, ix. 1. 
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became Procurator of Judea. When Jerusalem fell in 70 A.D. 
the name of Idumza vanished from the page of history. 

Besides being a warlike people, the Idumzans were dis- 
tinguished by high architectural skill, as the existing monu- 
ments of Petra show, as well as by great commercial activity, 
“their caravans traversing many districts beyond their im- 
mediate habitations.” According to Burckhardt, Robinson, and 
other travellers, they were also renowned for music and poetry, 
while Josephus’ reports that in his day the women of Arabia 
had great skill in preparing poisons and compounding love- 
potions to remove distasteful husbands or other objectionable 
persons—a doubtful accomplishment, but still one that indi- 
cated no small degree of culture and intelligence. Yet withal, 
like other peoples of higher civilisation, the Edomites, want- 
ing the essential elements of permanence, have for ever passed 
away, and even to accomplished students of history are little 
else than a name. “The house of Esau,” said a Hebrew 
prophet,’ “shall be for stubble, and they shall burn among 
them, and devour them ; and there shall not be any remaining 
to the house of Esau, for the Lord hath spoken it.” As the 
prophet spake, so it is unto this day. 

THOMAS WHITELAW, D.D. 


Art. VIIL—The Evidential Value of the Conversion of St. Paul. 


SHORT time ago the writer of the following pages had a 
somewhat remarkable experience. 

I was summoned late one evening to the bedside of a man 
whom I knew to be in an advanced stage of consumption. I 
had been visiting him for some weeks, and was well acquainted 
with him. He was about thirty years old, very ignorant; 
scarcely able to read. I had had reason to fear (and my 
suspicion proved to be only too true) that the woman with 
whom he was living was not his wife. I was surprised at his 
sending for me; up to that time he had seemed to take no 


interest in religion ; he was civil and respectful, but apparently 
apathetic and indifferent. 


1 Antiquities, xvii, iv. 1. 2 Obadiah 18. 
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When I reached the house I found him not so ill as I had 
expected, but in a state of extraordinary excitement. He told 
me that he had had a vision: he had been assured of the 
forgiveness of all his sins ; his soul was safe, his salvation was 
certain; he was inexpressibly happy; he had the sure hope 
of everlasting life with God. I knelt to pray with him; I 
began with confession of sin: he attempted to check me, 
gently, but decidedly. There was no further need, he said, for 
confession : his sins were blotted out, they were as though they 
had not been, and this, though he had that very day owned 
the sin in which he was living. He remained in the same 
state of extreme excitement during the whole of my visit, 
talking constantly of the revelation which, he said, had been 
made to him, full of assurance and exultation. 

The next day I found him calmer ; the fit of excitement was 
over. He lived for some weeks longer, but returned almost to 
his old condition; perhaps he was a little more open to 
religious impressions ; he seemed to take a little more interest 
in prayer and Holy Scripture; but there was nothing now 
specially noticeable in hiscase. The influence of the supposed 
revelation had passed away; the man seemed to have forgotten 
it. Yet he was certainly sincere when he described it ; in the 
state in which he then was he could not well have been other- 
wise ; he was speaking the truth according to his light: that 
at least was certain. 

The Festival of the Conversion of St. Paul was near at 
hand, and my thoughts turned from the poor dying man to the 
great apostle of the Gentiles. He had had “ visions and revela- 
tions of the Lord” : God, he said, had been pleased “to reveal 
his Son in him.” The energetic personality of St. Paul was 
undoubtedly one of the most powerful factors in the work of 
disseminating the Gospel. His conversion was, after the 
series of Divine manifestations which ended with the descent 
of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, the most moment- 
ous and fruitful event in the early history of the Church. 
What was the cause of that conversion ? 

We have the history in the Book of the Acts of the Apostles, 
given first in the narrative itself, repeated afterwards in two 
speeches ascribed to St. Paul. The authorship of that book 
has been almost universally attributed in the Christian Church 
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to St. Luke, the companion of St. Paul, who must have de- 
rived his knowledge from the apostle himself. Some of the 
more advanced modern critics .reject this belief; the book is 
said to be a later composition, written for a purpose; that 
purpose being the exaltation of St. Paul, or the reconciliation 
of the supposed conflicting parties, the so-called Petrine and 
Pauline schools of opinion. The controversy does not fall 
within the scope of the present article. It is the less neces- 
sary to deal with it, because the four Pauline Epistles 
which stand first in the common order, are (with some ex- 
ceptions which may be regarded as insignificant) universally 
accepted as the work of the great apostle. In particular, it 
has been said of the Epistle to the Galatians that he who 
would reject its Pauline authority would “pronounce on 
himself the sentence of incapacity to distinguish false from 
true.”* In the first chapter of that Epistle St. Paul gives 
a summary of his early religious history: that history was 
well known to the Galatian Christians ; they had already heard 
it, as he tells them in ver. 13 ; he proceeds to remind them 
of the leading facts. 

God had called him by His grace (he says) ; God had re- 
vealed His Son in him. He does not here relate the circum- 
stances, he implies that they were already well known to his 
converts; but the apparently unnecessary clause in ver. 17, 
I “returned again unto Damascus,” is one of those touches of 
truthfulness, one of those “ undesigned coincidences,” which 
are full of meaning. The apostle was writing in haste ; his 
feelings were stirred to the utmost by the sad news from 
Galatia; he did not stop to think out each sentence neatly 
and completely. So he does not here describe his conversion ; 
he had not even mentioned place or date ; but the words, “I 
returned again unto Damascus,” tell us what was in his 
thought : doubtless the whole awful scene lay clear and vivid 
before his memory. We have here a remarkable testimony to 
the truth of the narrative in the Acts ; a testimony the more 
valuable from the casual and unpremeditated manner in which 
it occurs. 

St. Paul tells us that he had been called by the grace of God, 
he had received a revelation. Nothing else could explain the 


1 Windischman, quoted by Dean Alford. 
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great change which had passed over him. He had lived two 
lives strangely unlike one another. There was the same ardent 
nature, the same strong, steadfast will. There was no other 
point of resemblance. And the change had come with a 
sharp startling suddenness ; there was no slow development, 
no evolution of character through variations in outward sur- 
roundings, in associations, in external influences, by the quiet 
growth of new habits. He had gone to Damascus armed with 
official authority, bent on a fierce persecution. For a time (we 
have no data for determining the length of the sojourn in 
Arabia) he disappeared from public view. Then it became 
known that “he which persecuted us in times past now 
preacheth the faith which once he destroyed.” It seemed im- 
possible ; men said it could not be true; three years after- 
wards the disciples at Jerusalem “ were all afraid of him, and 
believed not that he was a disciple” (Acts ix. 26; Gal. i. 18). 
But it was so; it soon became known wherever there were 
Jews or Christians, exciting everywhere the strongest feelings ; 
wondering adoration in some, horror and hatred in others. 
And what was the cause, what was the link that held together 
these two lives so utterly unlike one another? He tells us: 
God had called him by His grace (Gal. i. 15) ; he was “ appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus” (Phil. iii. 12). He is constantly 
comparing those two lives of his: he does so in the two 
Epistles just quoted ; he does so again in one of his last letters 
(1 Tim. i. 12-16), where he dwells with wondering gratitude, 
with tender recognition of God’s loving providence, on the 
past mercies of God : “ I was before a blasphemer, and a perse- 
cutor, and injurious ; but I obtained mercy ;. . . and the grace 
of our Lord was exceeding abundant with faith and love which 
are in Christ Jesus.” They are the touching words of an 
aged saint looking back upon his life and tracing in it the 
hand of God. That hand had left its mark especially on the 
one great crisis which divided the map of his past life into 
two strongly marked divisions, wholly diverse the one from 
the other. It was the hand of God; there was no other ex- 
planation. Nothing but a manifest interposition of Almighty 
power, a direct revelation, could have thus changed at once 
and for ever the whole course of the apostle’s thoughts, and 
driven back as from a centre all the currents of his life. We 
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read and wonder even now: then, as men realised the great 
change which had passed over the pupil of Gamaliel, they 
must have held their breath for astonishment, till they 
learned to say, “It is the Lord.” 

St. Paul refers that change to a Divine call, a revelation. 
St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles gives us a detailed his- 
tory of the heavenly vision. We know but little of the 
author of the Acts; but we seem to know St. Paul with an 
intimate knowledge; we have a minute account in Holy 
Scripture of his inner life and of much of his outward his- 
tory. He ascribes his conversion to the direct interposition of 
the Lord Jesus: he teaches the Gospel of Jesus Christ in 
his writings. If he is a trustworthy witness, the truth of the 
Christian faith is established. Let us look into the surround- 
ings, the character of St. Paul. 

“My manner of life from my youth,” he said to King 
Agrippa, “ know all the Jews.” He was a Hebrew of Hebrews ; 
father and mother, like himself, were Hebrews; they spoke 
the sacred language, and read the Hebrew Scriptures. He was 
a Pharisee too, the son of a Pharisee; he lived a Pharisee 
after the straitest sect of the Jews’ religion. He was brought 
up in Jerusalem at the feet of Gamaliel; he tells us himself 
that ia his youth he was “more exceedingly zealous of the 
traditions of his fathers,” his zeal outstripped the zeal of his 
fellow-students. He was “exceedingly mad” against the 
disciples of the Lord: he persecuted them to the death: 
he strove to make them blaspheme : he consented to the death 
of the holy martyr Stephen, and kept the raiment of them 
that slew him. What Agrippa seems to have said of himself 
might well be said of such a man: it would be no light 
matter to persuade him to become a Christian. He would 
not be easily misled by some unreal apparition, some cheating 
vision. 

He was also a man of considerable position and prospects. 
He seems to have been a member of the Sanhedrin (Acts xxvi. 
10); he was well known to the high priest, and obtained a 
commission from him ; he had the conditions of success in life, 
—character, ability, education, strength of will: the way to emi- 
nence lay open to him. But he says, “ What things were gain 
to me, those I counted loss for Christ.” He would not have 
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done this had he not been well assured that it was indeed the 

risen Lord who called him by his name on the way to Damascus, 

and checked him in his career of persecution : he would not 

have relinquished his old ambitions had he not felt and known 

that the Lord had assuredly opened out a fairer prospect for. 
him, and had laid up for him a nobler crown. 

And what was his character? We cannot doubt his truth- 
fulness: his writings have the ring of absolute, transparent 
sincerity. You feel, as you read his Epistles, that you are hold- 
ing communion with a man who opens his whole heart to you, 
and tells you all that is in his thoughts. He has a message 
for you: he delivers it simply, earnestly. He tells you what 
God has done for his own soul, how he has found peace and joy 
in believing, how he has found Christ. He tells you that in 
the presence and the love of Christ, in the daily effort to please 
Christ and to follow His blessed example, there is a calm, holy 
joy, a peace that passeth all understanding, and keepeth the 
heart of the humble Christian in the knowledge and love of 
God. You cannot help feeling, as you read, that this has been 
his own real, actual experience: he is telling you the exact, 
simple truth. You may not have the courage, the self-denial, 
the perseverance to do as he bids you, to follow him as he fol- 
lowed Christ; but you cannot doubt his absolute truthfulness : 
he believes what he says, and that with the most certain con- 
viction, the most undoubting assurance. Men did once, it seems, 
dare to accuse him of falsehood. He says to the Galatians, 
“ Now the things which I write unto you, behold, before God, 
I lie not.” The false teachers had misrepresented him ; they 
had denied his apostleship : they had insinuated that his know- 
ledge of the facts and doctrines of Christianity was second- 
hand, derived from the older apostles. The vehemence of his 
contradiction shows the strength of his conviction, and the in- 
tense earnestness of his character, as well as his sense of the 
supreme importance of the question (compare 1 Thess. v. 27 : 
2 Tim. ii. 14, iv. 1). But the Galatians ought not to have 
needed this strong asseveration ; they had seen and known him, 
and those who had had the privilege of knowing the great 
apostle must have felt that they had been brought into contact 
with a true man, a man who was essentially real, with no tinge 
of affectation, no element of pretence. We see now in his 
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writings, those who knew him must have seen in manner, look, 
conversation, what he really was. Such a man could not be 
untruthful: reality was stamped upon his nature. 

And where was the motive for untruthfulness, if there had 
been the inclination? An untruthful man with the antece- 
dents of Saul the Pharisee might have appealed to pretended 
visions or revelations in defence of the tottering fabric of 
traditional Judaism. Such a man might have gone on invent- 
ing fables, as other Rabbis had done before him, and did after 
him. He might have developed a factitious zeal, and have 
become more and more (what St. Paul was once) “ exceedingly 
zealous of the traditions of his fathers.” He might have used 
strong words, and made a display of unreal zeal to hide a fail- 
ing faith in the accepted doctrines: party spirit might have 
taken the place of religious conviction, as in the case of those 
other Pharisees who would compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte, but not for the love of God, or for the sake of saving 
souls. Such a course would be intelligible enough; and, human 
nature being what it is, not by any means improbable. But 
would a man in those circumstances have invented such a vision 
as that described in the Acts of the Apostles, such a revelation 
as that referred to by St. Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians ? 
Would he have accepted the inventions of others, or have 
readily fallen into a trap prepared by others for him? His 
whole past life is a protest against such a hypothesis ; it is 
discredited by the whole weight of previous character, habits, 
prejudices, associations, And what was there tobe gained ? 
He was surrendering at one blow all his hopes of worldly ad- 
vancement, all those distinctions that were dearest to the 
Jewish mind: he would be hated and despised by those with 
whom he had been most intimately connected : he would be 
stigmatised as apostate,renegade, turncoat—a prospect intensely 
painful to a man like St. Paul, with his evident yearning for 
affection and sympathy: he who afterwards found it so dis- 
tressing to be left at Athens alone would now be left in utter 
loneliness, deserted and hated by all whom he had once loved 
and respected : the mark of Cain would be on him: he would 
be regarded as (in his own words) “the filth of the world, the 
offscouring of all things.” He was a man who would feel all 
this very bitterly; he did feel it bitterly, as his letters show. 
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And this was not all. Disgrace and contempt and reviling are 
hard to bear, especially hard to sensitive natures like St. Paul’s, 
but there would be also extreme outward sufferings ; he would 
exchange a life of comfort for a life of ceaseless toil, hardship, 
and privation ; he would have to support himself, and some- 
times, it seems, his companions (Acts xx. 34), by hard manual 
labour. And he would be exposed to cruel persecution. He 
knew it well; he knew the fierce fanaticism of the Jews: he 
carried in his heart the sorrowful recollection of his own trans- 
gressions. He was not meet to be called an apostle (he humbly 
confessed), because he persecuted the Church of God. The re- 
membrance of that saddest hour of all, when he had witnessed 
the death of the holy martyr Stephen, would be often in his 
thoughts, suggesting anticipations of the violence which was 
sure to bring him, sooner or later, to a blood-stained grave. 
He must have known that all this was coming: he would not 
have invented visions, revelations, to bring him to this. 

But no person of ordinary intelligence can suspect St. Paul 
of imposture. His whole personality, his writings as well as 
his history, make such an idea not merely improbable, but 
monstrous. Can he then be regarded as a sincere but mistaken 
enthusiast ? Is it possible that the vision, the revelation, might 
be merely subjective, the issue of morbid feelings, of an excited 
imagination? It may be that as he rode to Damascus his 
thoughts turned back to the scenes which he had witnessed at 
Jerusalem, the sufferings of the innocent men and women whom 
he had haled to prison, the death of the holy Stephen. It may 
well be that that awful scene had fixed itself upon his memory, 
the cruel, scowling looks, the fierce curses, the heavy stones, 
the crushed, blood-stained body : he might perhaps call to mind 
the calm fortitude of the blessed martyr, the prayer of forgive- 
ness, the faith, the steadfast unfaltering hope ; he might, per- 
haps, think that there must be something in the belief which 
could so support a dying man amid those ghastly horrors ; he 
might call to mind the martyr’s face when it beamed with 
heavenly radiance like the face of an angel ; he might remem- 
ber the memorable words spoken before the council, “ Behold, 
I see the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing on the 
right hand of God.” He might think of the vision described 
by Stephen, the vision which had made a cruel death so glori- 
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ously beautiful. Could such thoughts, dwelt upon during the 
long journey, have at last taken form in an excited imagination, 
and shaped themselves into the semblance of another vision, a 
vision of the same Jesus who had been invoked to receive the 
martyr’s spirit, coming now to call the persecutor to repent- 
ance? Men have, rightly or wrongly, thought themselves the 
recipients of visions or revelations ; men think so sometimes 
still. We remember the famous case of Colonel Gardiner; the 
vision of the crucified Saviour which is said to have saved him 
from grievous sin and brought him to repentance. It is not 
for us to pronounce that vision the mere product of excited 
feelings. But no doubt some of the supposed revelations of 
which we have heard from time to time have been nothing 
more : they have existed only in the fancy of the subject. 
Will such a hypothesis explain the conversion of St. Paul ? 
We look into the history in the Acts of the Avpostles, we 
examine the evidence of his state of mind furnished by his 
own writings, and we see absolutely nothing to support such 
a theory. In the days of his ignorance he had no doubt at all, 
no faltering or hesitation ; he persecuted the Church; he did 
it ignorantly in unbelief; he thought that he was doing God 
service ; these men had spoken blasphemous words against 
the holy place and the law ; they deserved to die; the law had 
denounced the penalty of death against the blasphemer ; it was 
a sin to spare him ; his own brother was to be the first to lay 
hands upon him to put him to death. Saul seemed to have 
abundant sanction for his deeds. Men like him have not 
been tortured with remorse ; the zeal or the party spirit which 
has urged men, always grievously mistaken but sometimes 
honest, to persecute to the death those whom they called 
heretics, has commonly saved them from the pangs of con- 
science ; they had but done their duty, they would say to 
themselves, a painful duty, but it was done in mercy to pre- 
vent those deceivers from disseminating their soul-destroying 
falsehoods. Such—not to mention the more atrocious perse- 
cutors, as they seem to us—would probably have been the 
feelings of Cranmer when he sanctioned the death of Joan 
Bucher, or of Calvin when he agreed to the burning of Servetus. 
Such, doubtless, were the feelings of Saul; exceedingly zealous 
as he was of the traditions of his fathers, exceedingly mad as 
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he was against the Christians, he is not likely to have been 
troubled with doubts, with pity, or with remorse. It is 
psychologically impossible that a heated imagination, a tender 
conscience, could, in the case of such a man, have conjured up 
a hallucination capable of producing the mighty change which 
was wrought by the epiphany of the Lord. 

And we must remember what Saul was—not an ignorant 
fanatic, not a person of small mental capacity. Read his 
Epistle to the Romans; you find yourself face to face with a 
man of clear penetrating intellect, capable of sustained thought, 
a close reasoner, a skilled dialectician. A very distinguished 
scholar, a member of the College in which the present writer 
spent many years of his life, was accustomed to say that that 
Epistle was equal to the Ethics of Aristotle as an instrument 
of mental discipline. 

And that great intellect had been carefully trained. He 
had been the pupil of Gamaliel, the most famous teacher at 
Jerusalem. Evidently he had studied the whole circle of 
Hebrew learning ; he knew the Scriptures thoroughly, both in 
the original Hebrew and in the Septuagint translation, with 
the accepted Rabbinical interpretations and traditions ; he 
had profited (he tells us himself) in the Jews’ religion above 
many his equals in his own nation (Gal. i. 14) ; he outstripped 
most of his fellow-pupils ; his progress was marked and rapid. 
He had a competent knowledge of Greek; his Greek style, 
indeed, was not free from errors and barbarisms ; probably it 
provoked the derisive criticisms of some of those Athenians 
who “mocked” when he addressed them on Areopagus ; the 
Corinthians called “his speech contemptible”; but he could 
speak and write the language fluently, though one sees some- 
times that he was thinking in Hebrew. He had some acquaint- 
ance, if only a popular acquaintance, with Greek literature ; 
he has three quotations from Greek poets (Acts xvii. 28 ; 
1 Cor. xv. 33; Titus i. 12). He always loved study; Festus 
spoke of his “much learning,” or perhaps, as the words may 
mean, of his many books ; he himself, in the last letter which 
he wrote, begged for the books which he had left at Troas, 
distinguishing the parchment manuscripts from the less pre- 
cious rolls of papyrus. Festus, indeed, said to him, “ Paul, . 
thou art beside thyself; much learning doth make thee mad” ; 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. CXLIV. Y 
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and this is still, in some sense, the theory of those who will . 
not accept the reality of the revelation made to him, but feel 
that they cannot question his truthfulness and honesty. He 
was an enthusiast, they say ; the vision was the outcome of a 
disordered brain, excited feelings, a vivid imagination. 

But Festus was wrong. St. Paul was not beside himself; 
he was speaking then, as in his writings he speaks still, “ the 
words of truth and soberness.” A man of his ability, of his 
education, a man capable of writing the Epistle to the Romans, 
could not have allowed himself to mistake a mental hallucina- 
tion for an actual appearance of that Jesus whom he had per- 
secuted. The witnesses of those supposed visions which have 
obtained credence here and there for a while, and then become 
discredited, have not been educated and able men, but, for the 
most part, ignorant rustics or excitable women. The most 
sacred knowledge of God is indeed often “revealed unto 
babes”; but, from the purely human point of view, there is 
an important difference in our estimate of the evidence. 

But suppose that Saul was not in his normal state at the 
time ; suppose he was, through continued excitement or 
excessive fatigue, in a morbid condition ; suppose his exceed- 
ing zeal had braced his nerves for the cruel work in which he 
had been engaged, but now, during an interval of quiet, had 
left him a prey to the natural reaction of a sensitive tempera- 
ment. It is, of course, conceivable that under such circum- 
stances he may have lapsed into a temporary derangement. 
Such things undoubtedly occur sometimes in the lives of men 
of character and education. 

A strange instance of such temporary derangement happened 
not very long ago to a friend of the present writer. He was 
travelling on the Continent with his mother. At a certain 
point in a railway journey he appeared to experience a sudden 
shock. It seemed to him as if he and all his travelling com- 
panions had ceased to live; they had passed into the condition 
of the dead. Yet (and this, he said, was to him the greatest 
wonder) they acted as if they were still living; this seemed 
so unaccountable to him that, dead as he supposed himself to 
be, he could not restrain himself from loud laughter at their 
incongruous conduct; he did mechanically what others did ; 
when the train stopped for refreshment, he followed his mother 
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and took what she gave him, though the food tasted like 
ashes, wondering all the time why the dead should need such 
things. After a time the hallucination passed away ; he came 
to himself; his mother told him of his strange and, as it had 
seemed, rude conduct; he had a vivid recollection of all the 
circumstances of his singular hallucination, but could not at all 
account for it. 

This happened to an accomplished scholar ; the whole scene 
seemed real to him at the time; all the details were strongly 
impressed upon his memory when it was over; he could find 
no explanation at all; he could recall no antecedent circum- 
stances ; he could trace no association of ideas which might 
suggest even a plausible clew to the interpretation of the riddle. 
These images had really passed through his mind; that was 
certain ; they had taken entire possession of him for a while ; 
they had worn the aspect of perfect reality. But now he 
knew that the whole scene was an illusion, absolutely unreal ; 
he remembered it, he would probably never forget it; but it 
would have no abiding results, no influence on his future life, 
his conduct, his beliefs. 

Dreams, delusions, fancied visions take no permanent hold 
on a man. They may make a powerful impression for the 
moment ; but the force of habit and surroundings, the needs 
and employments of life, are too strong for them : they do not 
affect a man’s character for good or for evil. The case of St. 
Paul naturally suggests to those who doubt his inspiration, but 
cannot doubt his truthfulness, the hypothesis of a hallucina- 
tion; but the apostle’s subsequent life gives the most energetic 
contradiction to such a theory. 

It is of course possible that St. Paul, like others, may have 
been once the subject of a hallucination. It is in the highest 
degree improbable that, with his character and antecedents, 
the hallucination should have taken the form of the vision 
described in the Acts of the Apostles. It is altogether impos- 
sible that any hallucination, however strange and startling, 
should have taken such a hold upon a man like St. Paul, 
should have so utterly swept away the power of early habits, 
beliefs, associations ; should have so completely changed the 
whole direction of his motives and aspirations; and should 
have retained to the end of his life, through so many vicissi- 
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tudes, dangers, and temptations, a grasp so powerful and so 
permanent upon the apostle’s character. He seems never to 
have doubted, never to have faltered. Men may think that 
they detect here and there some traces of human weakness, 
something, for instance, of irritation and wounded feelings (let 
them even say, something of wounded pride) in the Epistles to 
the Corinthians and Galatians: they may fancy that they see 
something of human frailty in the quarrel with Barnabas or 
the controversy with St. Peter ; but the acutest of critics (and 
there has been abundance of acuteness, acuteness sometimes 
fairly overbalancing itself, in modern criticism) have failed to 
detect any vestige of fear lest there had been a mistake in the 
great crisis of his life, any hesitation in his firm belief in the 
Divine revelation, any wavering in his fixed resolve. “I so 
run, not as uncertainly,” was the motto of his converted life. 
He had made a great venture, the venture of undoubting faith: 
he had given up all that he once held dear, creed, cherished 
beliefs, friends, country, prospects: he had embraced a life of 
privations, hardships, dangers; he had no home, no hope of 
comfort for his advancing years, no prospect save of increasing 
perils, with a violent death at the last. He felt the trials of 
his life, sometimes perhaps very keenly (see 1 Cor. iv. 9-13, 
etc.): had he not done so, he would not have been human. 
But he never for one moment doubts the wisdom of his choice. 
He had chosen the good part, or rather God had chosen it for 
him : Christ, he said, had “apprehended” him. And he never 
ceased to be full of wondering thankfulness for that act of 
sovereign grace. “I thank Christ Jesus, my Lord,” he says, 
“for that He counted me faithful, putting me into the ministry ;” 
“Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, is this 
grace given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ.” He had lost much, but he had 
gained more, infinitely more: he looked back upon the advan- 
tages which he had renounced; the retrospect was without 
regret ; he counted them as dross, as very dung, in comparison 
with the momentous gain: “ yea, doubtless,” he says, “and I 
count all things bnt loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord”; and in this belief he never 
wavered. From his dungeon at Rome, in the immediate ex- 
pectation of martyrdom, he looked back upon the years that 
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had passed since his conversion: they had been well spent; 
well for himself, as well as for the souls of men, “I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course.” He looked 
forwards : he had no doubt at all of the blessed issue of that 
life of entire self-sacrifice : “ Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me in that day.” 

Is it conceivable that a hallucination can have produced 
results such as these? We know what excitement is: it is 
sometimes very fierce and strong, capable of great efforts ; but 
it is transient, a fire among thorns: it grows quickly, and it 
dies as quickly, like the seed which fell on stony places. No; 
it was not a hallucination: it was, what St. Paul knew that it 
was, a vision of the ascended Lord; a manifestation which 
was followed by continued revelations. It was the Saviour’s 
voice that called Saul the Pharisee out of darkness into light : 
it was the same Saviour’s abiding presence which enabled St. 
Paul the apostle to persevere in his abundant labours : ‘‘ When 
I am weak, then am I strong.” “To me to live is Christ.” 
“ Not I, but Christ ; Christ liveth in me.” 

The conversion of St. Paul is a most important element in 
Christian evidence. We do not for one moment doubt the 
knowledge, the truthfulness, the inspiration of the other sacred 
writers. But, with the exception of St. Luke, who is supposed 
to have derived his knowledge mainly from St. Paul, and, in 
some degree, of St. Mark, they stand in a different position 
from the great apostle of the Gentiles. They had known the 
Lord after the flesh. They had been for years under the in- 
fluence, the charm, of that Divine personality, that sweet and 
heavenly character. It was the greatest advantage, the highest 
conceivable of external privileges. But it leaves open to 
unbelieving criticism one form of attack which it does not fail 
to use. These men loved their Master with all their hearts : 
He had acquired a complete ascendency over them : they re- 
garded Him with the utmost reverence, and accepted all His 
teaching with undoubting confidence. When He died upon 
the cross, though at first they sunk into despair, they would 
soon remember (so it is said) His prediction of the Resurrec- 
tion: their thoughts would be full of it : it would be their one 
only comfort. And when the third day came, they would 
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naturally be in a fever of anticipation; they would be every 
moment on the look-out for the hoped-for appearance ; they 
would be ready to accept the most shadowy semblance of 
evidence for the resurrection which they so ardently expected : 
they would project their imaginations into the external world ; 
they would clothe their fancies with the garb of reality ; they 
would imagine that they saw the Lord in the sudden gleam of 
the lightning, in the shadows of the night, in the fitful effects 
of moonlight. And this would be the more likely, as they 
were more or less illiterate men, men of narrow intellect, with 
little power of weighing evidence, ready to believe any 
rumour, anything told them, perhaps by hysterical women, if 
only it fell in with their cherished expectations. 

The believer’s answer is obvious. The disciples were not 
looking forward for the Lord’s resurrection : they had forgotten 
His promise; they thought that they had lost Him for ever. 
The women were prepared, not to welcome the risen Lord, but 
to perform the last sad offices of love for His lifeless body. 

But none of these arguments apply in any sense to St. Paul. 
He, like the rest of the unbelieving Pharisees, regarded the 
Lord as a deceiver: the cross was a stumbling-block to him, 
as it was to them: he had no faith in the predicted resurrec- 
tion: he had never felt the charm of the Lord’s presence, the 
attraction of His holy character. He was not prepared to 
accept the Resurrection, but to scout and deride it as an inven- 
tion, a falsehood. And he was no illiterate fisherman: there 
was no one more capable of estimating the evidence for Chris- 
tianity, no one less likely to be imposed upon: he had every 
opportunity for testing the evidence ; he was contemporary 
with the events : he knew the principal eye-witnesses. 

And Saul became a Christian: the fiercest enemy of the 
Christian name became the most successful, the most zealous 
preacher of the Gospel. Changed hearts, consecrated lives, are 
the outward facts which evince the reality of those unseen 
forces which Christianity postulates: in that great induction 
the conversion of St. Paul must ever hold a place of primary 
importance. B. C. CAFFIN, M.A. 
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Art. VIII—Christian Evolutionism and its Influences on 
Religious Thought. 


HRISTIAN Evolutionism, many have said, is an impossi- 
bility,—a contradiction in terms. So is solidified water 
to one who has never seen ice or snow. But the most in- 
credulous native of the tropics must yield assent when the 
marvel is brought to his hand and presented to his eye: and 
so, too, I sincerely hope that if any who shall hear or read 
these words have thus far denied or disbelieved the possibility 
of a Christian Evolutionist, they may at least be led to 
recognise his existence, even though they should not accept 
his views. 

Here, as in every other department of thought, very much 
depends on the use of words; and hence it is so often found 
that difficulties and conflicts are more in word than in fact. It 
is proper and necessary, therefore, that the terms employed here 
be clearly defined at the outset. ; 

The word Christian is used in its ordinary evangelical sense. 
It assumes and includes, of course, the fundamental belief in a 
personal God, holy, loving, and infinite, and in the Scriptures 
as a divinely inspired revelation of Him to men. It implies 
the belief in the historic Christ,—a unique personality, uniting 
a Divine with a human nature,—living as an example, and 
dying as an atoning Saviour, for all who will receive Him in 
this twofold relation. It implies the belief that this atone- 
ment was absolutely necessary for the deliverance of men from 
an evil and ruined condition, somehow involved in their 
present state of existence ; and also that it is absolutely suffi- 
cient for the perfect deliverance and development, through all 
coming states and stages of being, of every one that accepts it. 

The word Evolution is used in its strict scientific sense,— 
etymologically, an unfolding. It assumes and includes the 
belief that the entire universe is governed by a connected 
system of laws, binding it together as a cosmos. It involves 
the belief that all material existences known to us have 
assumed their present forms through many successive stages 


1 From Christian Thought. 
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of development, under the operation of this Reign of Law. 
It implies the belief that these processes have generally 
(though not of necessity always) required periods of time pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of their results; and that these 
statements apply alike to the physical, the organic, and the 
intellectual world. 

Many have asserted that these two sets of views are essen- 
tially irreconcilable ;—that they are what logicians call “ mutu- 
ally exclusive.” Let us see if, on the other hand, they may 
not prove perfectly capable of harmonious adjustment and 
mutual support. 

My aim will be to show that, with certain great fundamental 
principles once laid down and assured, the utmost freedom of 
evolutionary thought is not only perfectly consonant with 
Christian belief, but interlocks with it in a most striking 
manner, giving a scientific clearness to religious ideas, and a 
comprehensive unity to our whole conception of the universe, 
—physical, intellectual, and spiritual,—past, present, and 
future. 

But here I shall be met with the objection, that this is not 
Evolution, according to the ideas and definitions of its founders. 
To this I reply, that the first ideas and definitions of a system 
or a law are rarely or never the fullest and clearest expression 
of it. The name, however, if well chosen, may and does 
remain, even though the doctrine receive important additions 
or limitations. This point might be amply illustrated were 
there time and need to do so, from various branches of 
science. In holding and using the term Evolution, therefore, 
I deny that there is any obligation to regard it as if the first 
partial and one-sided views and definitions of it were never 
more to be modified, limited, or enlarged. On the other hand, 
the name expresses, as no other does, certain very important 
methods of conception, which have a great, a deserved, and an 
ever-increasing influence on the thought of our age. It isa 
noble word, though it has often been misused, and has hence 
acquired an association and impression that are no real part of 
the system of thought which it stands for. From that misuse 
and misconception it is the function of the Christian evolu- 
tionist to free it. 


I hold, therefore, that it is perfectly possible and perfectly 
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consistent to unite these two sets of views into a grand con- 
nected scheme which shall recognise and embrace, not separate 
parts and aspects of the universe, but the twofold character 
which it ever presents to the philosophical inquirer,—that of 
God and Nature, the mediate and the immediate, the funda- 
mental and the secondary. Such a view bases itself on the 
eternal thought and purpose of the infinite God, and then sees 
Him embodying His thought and fulfilling His purpose ina 
vast and intricate system which we call THE WORLD—or worlds 
—of time and space, of matter and force, of body and mind 
and spirit. With the Apostle, it holds that “He is before all 
things, and by Him all things consist,”—“ upholding all things 
by the word of His power;” while with the scientist, it 
recognises that all this is done by an established and orderly 
sequence of secondary causes, working on and working out, 
through age after age, a mighty and harmonious progress. It 
believes with all its heart in the Reign of Law; but it stands 
with Newton when he calls the laws of nature “the established 
modes of the Divine working,” and with Locke when he says, 
“Of law there can be no less said than that her seat is the 
bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world.” It recog- 
nises Nature and Revelation, as the two co-ordinate elements 
in our acquirement of truth, as to the universe and ourselves, 
—the one tracing the history of the cosmos, and the processes 
that have brought it to its existing form ; and the other taking 
up the unfinished scheme, and carrying it forward, in close 
analogy, though in vast expansion, from the past and the 
present into future ages, from the realm of the material and 
the organic to that of the moral and spiritual, from the seen to 
the unseen, from the temporal to the eternal. 

Such is Christian Evolutionism, as I desire to present it ; 
and this I shall do in three aspects,—its basis, its scope, and 
its results, or its influence on religious thought. 

Of course, in any scheme of science or philosophy that fails 
or refuses to recognise God, the Christian can have no share 
and no sympathy. But this is no part of Evolution, save as 
certain of its advocates have chosen so to claim. Such claims, 
however, and the assumptions and definitions based thereon, 
give no prescriptive right to the term which they have thus 
sought to appropriate. There is a theistic as well as an 
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atheistic evolution, and, as I hope to show in this paper, a 
Christian evolution as well. 

The great vital difference between these two schemes lies 
not in the ideas which they hold as to the growth and shaping 
of the universe, but in the fundamental principles upon which 
they base those ideas. Both recognise successive grades and 
stages of being,—physical, organic, intellectual, moral,—follow- 
ing one another in a time order and a logical order. Both admit 
that the lower leads up to the higher, by various processes, as 
yet but little understood. But the one holds that the lower 
possesses a self-developing power, by which the higher is 
wrought out independently and of necessity ; that the lower 
involves in itself the “promise and potency” of the higher; 
that all the scheme of order and progress and interdependence 
is the result of an unconscious play of forces. The other holds 
that above, beyond, and before all possibility of order and 
progress, is a supreme conscious Intelligence, of which every- 
thing in the universe exists as a product embraced in an 
original plan ; and that all laws and forces are but expressions 
of this great primal force, which works along lines of orderly 
and systematic development. 

The difference between the two is fundamental and irrecon- 
cilable. The one is theistic, the other atheistic, to the core. 
Between them there is no half-way ground, no compromise, no 
truce. The universe is either created or uncreated, either 
dependent or independent, either self-developing or developed 
by something beyond itself. 

Between these two schools of thought, I do not propose to 
argue here. I am addressing the Institute of Christian Philo- 
sophy, not an audience of unbelievers in God. I will only 
pause to point out one or two principles, which go to the heart 
of the main issue, and which form 


IL—THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN EVOLUTIONISM. 


It is a recognised canon of science, that an unknown force, 
or law, or principle, must never be invoked when one that is 
known will explain the facts. This is a fundamental rule, a 
necessary safeguard against all sorts of wild speculation, as 
opposed to any scheme of consistent and well-grounded obser- 
vation and reasoning. Every department of science will furnish 
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abundant illustration of this point. Now, all that we actually 
know, of cause, of law, of order, we gain primarily from con- 
sciousness, from our own experience of intelligence, purpose, 
endeavour, accomplishment. There is in ourselves a power 
largely above matter, able to modify in many ways the world 
about us, to plan such modifications, and to put those plans 
into exercise, often through long periods and by a complicated 
chain of secondary processes. Of force outside of ourselves we 
really know nothing. We reason to its existence, however, with 
convincing power; we believe it by arguing @ posteriori, and 
by analogy,—transferring to objects without ourselves the con- 
ception of powers and processes similar to those of which we 
are the conscious possessors. 

But here comes in the scientific canon above referred to, which 
forbids us to assume the unknown or the unproven where 
things known and proven will suffice. The only force that we 
know is mental, conscious, and personal: all other forces are 
assumed upon analogy, by likeness of processes and results. 
The believer in a personal Intelligence, therefore, as the ulti- 
mate author of all phenomena, stands on the ground of strict 
scientific analogy, reasoning from the less to the greater; while 
he who assumes a self-determining unconscious power in nature 
is off that ground, and in the region of mere fancy, with no 
philosophical basis for his claim. In such a case, there rests 
upon him what logicians term the “ burden of proof,” while the 
theist has all the advantage of the scientific position. 

But here at once is raised the cry of “ anthropomorphism,” 
and the unbeliever makes himself and his readers merry at the 
supposed absurdity of imagining that the Author of the universe 
is like ourselves. To this I reply that,—call it anthropomor- 
phism or what you please,—it is the strict application of the 
method of induction, so fully relied upon in every other depart- 
ment of scientific study. A certain body of observed effects 
being due to a certain kind of known cause, a similar body of 
effects is attributed to a similar cause. If the effects be greater, 
the cause is assumed to be greater in proportion; but the 
question of amount, or of time, does not affect the principle of 
reasoning, which lies at the foundation of all modern science, 
and is vaunted by many as the only reliable source of know- 
ledge. 
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The geologist, for instance, reasons in no other way as to the 
past history and condition of the globe. Because rains and 
frosts at the present day make a small but constant wear on sand- 
banks and hillsides, we attribute the whole shaping and wear- 
ing of the earth’s surface, its valleys and caiions, its rounded 
heights and excavated gorges, to a similar action of atmospheric 
water through ages past. No one mocks at this as “atmo- 
spherism,” or proposes a self-excavating power in valleys and 
ravines,—none at least save the utterly unlearned. So, too, any 
object that bears the character of human handiwork is accepted 
as proof of the presence of human beings, no matter how remote 
in time, or in locality, from the abodes of the present race ; 
and every fossil fragment or impression is recognised as the 
vestige of a living being, however obscure or problematical its 
characters may be. The man who should revive the old notion 
of fossils as /usus nature, or suggest that flint arrow-heads were 
produced by a spontaneous process of cleavage, would be hooted 
out of any scientific assembly on the globe. But when the 
same reasoning is applied, not to separate particulars, but to 
the entire universe, there arises at once a host of objectors who 
ery “ Anthropomorphism!” and propose for the whole great 
scheme a theory of self-development which they would scoff at 
for any of its smaller parts. If hard pressed, they take refuge 
in agnosticism,—a course equally inconsistent with all their 
confident assertion in special departments of study,—and pose as 
high philosophers who talk about the “impiety of the pious.” 

The man who lays claim to a great mechanical invention is 
justly expected to illustrate his process by a working model. If 
he fails to do this, if he cannot produce on a small scale some- 
thing of the results that he asserts to be so important, he is at 
once set down as either a pretender or a visionary. What, then, 
shall be said of the scientific philosopher who would stake his 
life on the human origin of any fragment of an implement, an 
inscription, or a building, and will yet deny an intelligent source 
to the far more elaborate and convincing structure of the uni- 
verse? The marks of intelligence and plan are clear and certain 
to him in the less, but are disputed and evaded in the greater ! 
Such a course is neither consistent, nor scientific, nor candid. 

My second point is in answer to an objection—the only one 
that seems possible—against the view here urged, viz., that we 
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know human activity and human causality by our senses, we 
see the processes daily, but we do not see Divine activity and 
causality. The reply is a total denial of the distinction thus 
set up. Activity and causality, whether human or superhuman, 
are recognised solely by the mind and not by the senses. They 
are known to us primarily, as above stated, from consciousness, 
as existing in ourselves; otherwise, beyond ourselves, we know 
them only by reasoning, from like effects to like causes. The 
senses give us the phenomena, in both cases, and the pheno- 
mena only, in mere disconnected succession. The rider sees 
what his horse sees,and no more. Whatever unites the separate 
links into a change of causes and effects, whatever brings in the 
elements of intelligence and purpose, is supplied by the mind 
through analogy and experience. If we watch an artisan at his 
work, all that we see is a certain series of motions on the part 
of a being resembling ourselves. This, and no more, is given 
by perception. That there is any plan or purpose uniting those 
successive actions,—that the being which we see has thought 
and intelligence like our own,—these are ideas wholly added 
from the mind above and beyond the senses. If the man be 
absent, but his tools and his work be seen, we reason in the same 
way to his former presence and agency. If the work be done 
by means of a complex system of machinery, which seems to 
go on of its own accord, with no human action visible at the 
time, we are no less clear and positive in regard to an intelli- 
gence, real though unseen, as the source of all. In every one 
of these cases, so common and so simple, the process is the 
same: the separate data are alone given by the senses; the 
whole idea of any connection, any law, any plan, any intelli- 
gence, comes from our own mental analogy. Precisely so is it 
in the universe ; and the objection based on a supposed differ- 
ence arises merely from a failure to recognise the fundamental 
fact that, in both cases alike, the senses give us merely discon- 
nected phenomena, and that the only nexus is that furnished 
by the mind. 

These two points cannot be too strongly insisted upon :— 
(1) that all our ideas of cause, force, law, progress, come from 
our inward consciousness: and (2) that of unintelligent and 
unconscious forces, we have no knowledge and no proof. Any 
one, therefore, who claims that such forces exist, is off the 
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ground of scientific analogy and reasoning, and must carry the 
burden of proof for his theory. 

Having sought thus to point out the theistic basis on which 
science must ultimately rest, I turn briefly to the question 
between Evolution and Special Creation. 

The illustration has already been adduced, of a complicated 
system of machinery, acting with such regularity and precision 
as almost to seem self-directing ; and I have urged that the 
unseen human intelligence that planned its construction and 
that guides its entire working is clearly recognised by every 
beholder. This example has been employed against the agnos- 
tic and the materialist. I propose now to turn it against the 
opponent of evolution. Will any man in his senses attempt 
to say that the products of that machinery are not the work of 
its constructor, because he has not actually shaped them with 
his hands? Is it not the characteristic and the boast of our 
modern civilisation, that through machinery we are substitut- 
ing mind-work for hand-work ; and that this is a far higher 
stage and form of human activity—a triumph of mind over 
matter? The point seems too plain to need argument. We 
say that St. Paul’s Cathedral was built by Sir Christopher 
Wren. Does any one, save a child or a simpleton, imagine 
from this statement that Sir Christopher Wren cut and carried 
all the stones, and laid the mortar, and performed with his 
own hands the thousand tasks of that mighty work? The 
triumphs of modern machinery are marvellous ; and yet we can 
conceive of their vast extension. In a great manufactory, with 
its countless details of self-adjustment, or one of our wonder- 
ful ocean steamers, that speeds like a living creature across the 
deep, there are yet many occasions for the direct intervention 
of human agency, to modify the processes of production, or to 
meet the emergencies of sea and storm. But we can imagine 
even far greater advances in self-adjusting and self-modifying 
features. Invention and adaptation have gone so far, that we 
may well conceive of their going further still. Iam not speak- 
ing of what may be actually realised, but merely illustrating 
for the sake of argument. By various discoveries and improve- 
ments in the applications of electricity, photography, etc., it is 
conceivable that a factory might be made to change its pro- 
ducts according to the market, the season, or the fashion ; or 
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that steamers might have complex and delicate systems of 
signals, that should so act on the engines and modify their 
movements, that vessels should steer clear of one another in the 
darkest night or the densest fog, or bear away in safety from 
the unseen shore. We can imagine such adjustments carried 
so far, that the ship might be started on her voyage, and cross 
the ocean or sail round the globe, without a human being on 
board. Such a vessel might seem like a mere automaton, or 
be fancied by savages to be herself a living creature. Yet how 
far would such ideas be from the truth! In and before and 
above all conceivable adjustments, would be ever the master 
mind of the constructor ; and the vessel would be simply the 
marvellous concrete expression of a plan and a purpose that 
could design and foresee and adapt for a thousand emergencies 
yet to arise. Now, which would give the grander conception 
of human capacity and achievement,—such a vessel as I have 
thus imagined, or an old-fashioned sailing ship, in which every 
rope must be pulled, and every sail hoisted, and every emer- 
gency met, by the visible labour of human hands on every 
separate occasion? No one will hesitate to answer. But when 
the same ideas are applied to the universe, how is it that they 
are met with objection? When the world of matter and life 
is regarded as a great connected system, bound together in 
orderly progress by a mighty interplay of laws and forces, 
through successive ages and stages of time and being,—this 
view is deemed inconsistent with the recognition of its Divine 
origin and oversight. How strangely do the unbeliever and 
the religionist co-operate in these subjects, by a like inconsis- 
tency with ordinary reasoning and experience! The one 
abandons his methods of scientific induction, and assumes un- 
known and unproved forces in matter, whereby results can 
exceed their causes, and the blind and unconscious concurrence 
of atoms can produce the phenomena of intelligence and law. 
The other abandons the familiar ground of observation and 
common-sense, and assumes that indirect and secondary agency 
is no agency at all. It is hard to account for the strange one- 
sidedness of both parties in reference to these themes, pro- 
ceeding, as they do here, in ways which they would never think 
of using in the minor facts of science or the daily affairs of life. 
In all ordinary matters, men recognise freely the co-operation 
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of primary and secondary causes ; but here, one school will not 
admit the First Cause, and the other will not admit the 
secondary causes! How plain it is, that nine-tenths of the 
whole difficulty of the subject arises from this partial and 
inconsistent treatment, and that by a proper adjustment of 
the two elements involved a ground of union is attained, at 
once philosophical and simple. 

I hold, then, to Christian Evolutionism, as the satisfactory, 
and indeed the only view ; and having sought thus to clear 
the ground, and show whereon I stand, I go on to sum up in 
a few paragraphs the second main head of this paper, viz.— 


IIl.—THE SCOPE OF CHRISTIAN EVOLUTIONISM. 


Those who have followed me thus far will see, I trust, that 
the foundation is very broad. It gives room for the fullest 
evolutionary views, without affecting the religious aspect of 
the case. Once we are clear as to the Divine origin and over- 
sight of all the universe, it is no longer of any moral import- 
ance whether this or that portion of it is wrought out by 
methods more or less direct or indirect. It is God who 
“worketh all in all,” whether that working be mediate or 
immediate, whether by processes usual or unusual to our 
limited experience, whether in a moment or through ages of 
time. The question is now wholly one of science, and its 
interest purely intellectual, and not moral or spiritual. It is 
simply the inquiry as to how God has wrought out the results 
that we experience,—how He has fulfilled “ the counsel of His 
own will.” 

To present the scope of Christian evolutionism would 
require a series of lectures, covering the broad outlines of 
almost all the sciences,—physical, natural, social, and moral. 
Of course, this cannot be attempted here. All that is possible, 
or essential, is to outline the field, leaving for other occasions 
all matters of argument or proof. 

All scientists, with scarce an exception, are now agreed in 
the belief that the material universe began as a primal “ star- 
dust” or “ fire-mist,” ze. as a diffused mass of ultimate 
particles, perhaps identical with the uncombined atoms of 
chemistry, or more probably in a yet simpler homogeneous 
form, from which the chemical atoms were originally derived 
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by union in varying proportions. That by the operation from 
the outset of the present laws of attraction, producing motion, 
and of motion producing heat, light, and chemical affinity, and 
so on through the endless interplay of the correlated forces, the 
universally distributed and homogeneous matter gathered into 
mighty aggregations, separated by regions of comparatively 
empty space, and destined, through the gradual process of con- 
densation and loss of heat by diffusion into the interspaces, to 
pass through all the successive stages of nebule, nebulous 
stars, suns with planetary rings and satellites, cooling planets, 
and finally worlds like our own moon, in which all the heat has 
been lost, and the liquid and gaseous elements cooled into a 
lifeless and frozen solidity. During the history of any one of 
these bodies, of which our own globe may be taken as a small, 
but by far the best known, example, there would be, in the 
passage from a liquid to a solid condition, long ages in which 
the heated interior would be enveloped by a solid shell or 
crust, of gradually increasing thickness. Here we reach the 
familiar ground of geology, which has for its field the history, 
structure, and modifications of this outer envelope. During 
this crust period of its existence there will be a certain portion 
of time when the mean external temperature will lie between 
the freezing and the boiling points of water,—in other words, 
when water can exist in the liquid state. This condition 
includes and determines the period in which animal and vege- 
table life can exist on the globe, or the time-limits of organic 
being, as we know it. Here again we are on familiar geo- 
logical, or rather paleontological, ground, where there is a 
general consensus among all scientists, and an overflowing 
storehouse of facts. We find life appearing in the early rocks 
in simple and lowly forms, and advancing constantly in rank, 
complexity, and variety, as the ages pass on. Each new period 
witnesses the advent of new and higher forms, and the disap- 
pearance of old and lower ones. In the study of the past and 
present life of the globe there is found such a remarkable 
progress and relationship, that the conviction is irresistible,— 
to most scientific minds,—that the process has been one of 
modified descent, and that the system of life is a connected 
whole, 

Observe the strict analogy with the history and laws of the 
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purely physical universe, that is thus recognised in the higher 
organic world ;—development, evolution, from the lower and 
simpler to the higher and more complex; yet not a blind 
fortuitous succession of changes, but a system,—with a plan, a 
purpose, an end, ever foreshadowed and foreseen. 

Lastly, as the crown of its organic progress, man appears 
upon the globe,—a being presenting a singular union of widely 
separated attributes. On the one hand, he is linked to his 
predecessors by a unity of structure that compels the belief of 
a kindred physical origin. On the other, he is possessed of 
additional faculties which raise him to a plane of existence far 
above any other organic forms. Here again the Christian 
evolutionist stands between two opposing schools of thought, 
and holds the only view that can harmonise them,—though re- 
garded by both as a sort of intellectual outcast. He recognises 
in man a twofold character,—a physical unity with the organic 
world, and a moral and spiritual nature which lifts him into 
another sphere of being. Man stands as the culmination of 
the process of organic development,—toward which and for 
which all that process has gone on through the ages of geo- 
logic time,—and also as the first representative of a higher 
order of life, kindred with the very Author of the universe 
Himself. In the development of human society and human 
history, we again trace the same workings of law and progress 
as before in the physical and the organic world, though 
modified into yet greater complexity by the new element of free 
and self-determining wills. But in all the course of humanity 
upon the globe, we can-recognise the Divine purpose, guiding 
and governing the whole, and weaving into a great connected 
scheme the countless secondary agencies of man and of nature. 

But is this the end? Science and philosophy have reached 
their limit, and have no more to tell us. Are we then to sup- 
pose that the Evolution of the universe has attained its highest 
point ? For answer, I appeal to two independent sources— 
analogy and revelation. 

Analogy would lead us to the suggestion that there may be 
as much above us as below us, as much before us as behind. 
That there should be classes and orders of intelligent beings as 
far beyond us in their intellectual and moral powers as we are 
beyond the animals, would be a perfectly legitimate inference 
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from the facts already known. That there may lie before our- 
selves in the future as great advances as we have already made 
from the organic germ, would be only in the line of analogy. 
The objection that we have no sight or experience of anything 
of this kind has no place here; since no animal in its larval 
state can have any experience of its coming stage of advance- 
ment. If now we turn to Revelation, that is precisely what we 
find,—a world of beings higher than ourselves, unrecognised 
by our limited senses, yet around and above us evermore,— 
“angels and archangels, thrones and dominions, principalities 
and powers in heavenly places”’—speeding through the uni- 
verse, executing the Divine government, ministering to men in 
this life, serving and rejoicing for ever. For ourselves, it tells 
us that such a life is before us in the coming periods of our 
development, and that all the present and past of our being 
are but stages of growth and preparation. 

Here I think we approach a point—like one who emerges 
from the forests of a mountain-side, and sees opening before 
him a marvellous prospect of beauty and grandeur, flooded 
with sunlight and stretching away into unknown vistas of 
ever-widening vision—where we begin to gain some conception 
of the glory of the universe, with its Divine plan and order, its 
systems of time-worlds and space-worlds, its endless reaches of 
power, wisdom, and love. “ All things are of God,”—one grand, 
united cosmos, physical, organic, intellectual, spiritual,—planned 
by Him, upheld by Him, administered by Him evermore, 
through ten thousahd forms of law and force and development. 
“ Verily He is a God that hideth Himself” amid these seem- 
ingly blind processes of nature and time ; yet to the unbiassed 
vision of the soul, “ Of Him, and through Him, and to Him are 
all things, to whom be glory unto the ages of ages. Amen.” 

Such, as I conceive it, is the scope of Christian Evolu- 
tionism. To my own mind it has a grandeur and a beauty 
that I cannot express in words. All that science has to tell 
me of the spaces of the universe and the ages of its develop- 
ment ; all that revelation has to tell of the Divine power and 
purpose and glory ; all that history reveals of the progress of 
humanity, and “ the infinite not-ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness ;” all that the Scripture says of the wise and holy 
administration of the world; all that natural analogy would 
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suggest as to spiritual beings and future life ; and all that is 
promised in the Word of God as to the Kingdom of Heaven 
and the world on high, meet and fall together in one vast and 
comprehensive scheme, the “eternal purpose of God.” 

This most imperfect outline of the scope of Christian Evolu- 
tionism will be seen to pass naturally and at once into the 
third and principal head of my subject: 


Ill.—ITS INFLUENCE ON RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


Walk with me through the halls of a geological museum, and 
study the successive stages inthe evolution of life, as given us 
in the great rock-written volume of the world’s history,—nay, 
may I not say, the newly-revealed “tables of stone,” graven 
by the hand of God? What is the meaning of it all? What 
value, in fine, has it for me or my fellow-men? It is curious, 
interesting, wonderful ;—but is it no more? Has it no message 
for the soul? I hold that it has—a great and glorious message. 
It says to me, “ Behold, here the designs and ways of God ;— 
the long preparation, the ever-unfolding plan, the ever-con- 
tinuing purpose, leading up to man in his present stage of 
advancement. See the way by which organic development has 
come thus far ;—and now, turn and look forward. From the 
past, judge the future; and with scientific analogy on one side 
and the revealed word on the other, conceive of the higher 
developments, the loftier powers, the nobler forms of organism 
and environment, in the coming stages of the Evolution of the 
Divine plan.” Such is its message. All that long strange 
succession of past forms of life becomes luminous with such a 
thought, and turns from an obscure and problematical record 
to a prophecy of joy and glory. All the longings and strivings 
and hopes that we feel within, are recognised as the stirrings 
of yet undeveloped powers in a larval stage of being ; and we 
begin to understand more clearly what is meant by the Scrip- 
ture hints as to the groaning creation “ waiting for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God.” We now look forward to the 
experience of death as simply the form in which we are to pass 
into the next and higher stage of our development, and enter 
upon a new environment. 

But here I must pause and consider another aspect. All 
that has been said thus far of Evolution has been theistic, but 
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not distinctively Christian. No note has been taken of certain 
features of the gravest practical import. Of course I refer to 
the question of moral evil, and the darker aspects that come 
with that awful fact. 

The idea just presented, of the process of Evolution reach- 
ing on from the past into the future, and leading us to a pre- 
vision of glorious advances in the ages to come, is grand and 
beautiful in the highest degree. But it has most important 
modifications, to which I must now allude, as the closing por- 
tion of this paper: and here again I turn for analogy to the 
past history of organic life. 

Accepting the view that all living beings have been derived 
by modification, rapid or gradual, from preceding forms, we 
may observe repeatedly in geological history some points of 
remarkable significance. While the general course has been 
steadily upward, toward higher forms, it has not been so always 
in separate groups. On the contrary, with each new advance, 
the older groups have fallen off, retrograded, and in many cases 
finally disappeared. The early members of any group had cer- 
tain features, which we call anticipatory or prophetic, allying 
them with higher types yet to appear on the globe. Thus the 
early fishes of the Devonian Age had important structural fea- 
tures which allied them to the reptiles yet to come. So, too, 
in the Reptilian Age, the great reptiles had many points of 
relationship with the birds and mammalia of the next period. 
When the next higher type came in, it presented fully and 
clearly those features which had been rudimentary and imper- 
fect in the older preceding type; and the line of further evolu- 
tion was taken up by the new group and carried on again in 
the same way toward yet higher forms. But with every such 
advance, there is also the other aspect,—the falling off of the 
older type and its cessation from any further part in the line of 
advance. Its function in that respect seems to have ended, 
when once the higher features which it partially possessed had 
found their fuller development as the characteristic features of 
the next group. Thenceforth the older type sinks into a gradual 
descent or a barren fixity. It persists more or less, but only 
as a relic of a past condition, a remnant of a bygone stage of 
imperfect development. 

Every group of organic beings seems thus to have two very 
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distinct sets of features or tendencies,—one that links it by 
heredity with lower forms that preceded it, the other allying 
it, by some law of anticipation not yet understood, with higher 
forms yet to appear. According as the one or the other of 
these tendencies shall prevail, will the development of that 
particular type be downward or upward, retrogressive or pro- 
gressive, in the course of time. There are many facts in the 
life-history of organic forms now existing that show a similar 
law; and the terms “arrested” and “accelerated” develop- 
ment have become familiar in science, as expressing pheno- 
mena of this kind. Certain possibilities in an individual 
animal may be stimulated, or retarded, or atrophied, by the 
influence of environment, natural or artificial. In other cases, 
such results seem to take place apart from the environment, 
by some inward tendency, upward or downward, of the organism 
itself. But in any case the law is clearly traceable, both for in- 
dividuals and for groups, on the small scale and the great ; and 
if once the lower or hereditary tendencies prove too strong for 
the higher affinities, the possibility of advance seems lost, the 
progressive features are gradually atrophied, and the organism 
or the group will fall out of the line of advance and sink into 
a persistent or retrogressive existence, unrelated to the higher 
conditions of a future environment. On the other hand, if the 
higher tendencies prevail, the individual or the group goes on 
and becomes adapted to new conditions of environment, and 
possessed of higher and more varied faculties for activity and 
enjoyment ; while the lower elements, in turn, become reduced 
or atrophied with the progress of a higher development. 

Is there not here a great analogy? Project this same prin- 
ciple into the world of humanity, where the physical and the 
moral elements are so closely interwoven; and we shall find 
again the unity of law, and the clew to some of the darkest 
problems with which we have to deal. 

Regarding man as the latest term in the zoological series, he 
has behind him the long heredity of ages of lower ancestry. 
Beyond this, however, he is a being of a new order,—the first 
that possesses the Divine likeness of free moral agency, and 
is capable of knowing God and living for Him and for the 
unseen future world. In scientific language, man is the first 
being that is able to understand anything of his own evolution, 
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past and to come, and to shape it in any degree by the exercise 
of his own powers. As in other organic beings, so in man are 
the two opposing tendencies,—the hereditary kinship with the 
animal world, and the “promise and potency” of a nobler 
existence in a spiritual environment before him. But, unlike 
all his predecessors, man is able to recognise and influence 
these tendencies,—his own conscious and voluntary action 
becoming a main factor in the process of his development. 
For such a being as this to make the lower choice, to develop 
the affinities that ally him to the animal past,—is clearly more 
than a misfortune. It is the betrayal of his grandest trust, the 
atrophy of his noblest powers, the failure of his highest 
destiny. In the coming stages of his being, if the law of the 
past shall hold true for the future, he would be out of relation 
with his higher environment, and could only exist as a degraded 
type of arrested development. 

So far, I have followed scientific analogy. If now we turn 
to the Scriptures, this is precisely what we find there, as the 
greatest and most important fact in anthropology, viz., that 
our present condition is not only a larval stage of partial 
development, but a period of great peril and responsibility, 
arising from the fact that the moral and spiritual powers, as 
yet only at the outset of their evolution, are liable to be over- 
borne by lower hereditary tendencies; and that in a being 
having such moral and spiritual powers, his own free acts and 
choices must determine his development. All that the Scrip- 
ture tells us of sin and its consequences, “of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come,” of the glorious prospect 
for earnest and faithful souls, and the dark and hopeless fore- 
cast for those of opposite character,—here falls into union with 
the evolutionary views derived from science, when projected 
into a future and spiritual world. 

But the Scripture goes further, and tells us that not only is 
this great liability a peril of our present condition, but that 
it is a fact of our condition—the most important of all facts. 
It asserts that the lower elements in man have already, and 
from the start, overpowered the higher, and gained an ascend- 
ency fatal to the prospects of the individual and of the race. 
What else does the doctrine mean, that all men are “fallen,” 
sinful, and hence exposed to ultimate ruin? This doctrine is 
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much disputed and much ridiculed, but if regarded impartially, 
in the light of human history, personal experience, and 
scientific analogy, it stands on the firmest basis. But for this, 
it is needful to consider briefly wherein consists the nature of 
evil among men. 

In the aspects above presented, we shall discern its nature 
very clearly, as the voluntary choice of lower rather than higher 
ends, the exercise of lower rather than higher faculties, the 
assimilation of the complex being to the conditions of past and 
present environment, rather than of the higher environment 
to come. Such a course involves atrophy of the spiritual 
faculties, arrest of moral development, and lack of adaptation 
to the conditions of future advance. It is, therefore, utterly 
and hopelessly ruinous, in its process and its results. What 
is this statement but a scientific formulating of old and familiar 
expressions of the Scripture, as to the bondage of souls to the 
present world, and the deadly and downward course of sin ? 

Here I pause to note the fact that the nature of such a 
course lies not in gross outward forms of vice, though these 
are its most marked manifestations, but in a temper and dis- 
position of the inward spirit, which may exist in full force 
under the garb of strict morality and blameless life. The 
question is not one of external signs, but of profound internal 
tendency. What is a man living for ;—what does he love 
most ;—what is he aiming at as the object of his life ?—these 
are the crucial tests. Is it this world or the next? Is it 
present or future development? Is it wealth, fame, power, 
pleasure, or the advancement of character, hisown and others’> 
in moral and spiritual development? Here we begin to see 
the reason of the strong Scripture presentations of the opposi- 
tion between God and “the world,” between the earthly mind 
and the spiritual mind, between living for present ends alone, 
however good in themselves, and living for the unseen and 
eternal things, in which lie all the elements of our advance. 
Much that seems dark and difficult and hard in the teachings 
of Revelation, becomes in this view far more clear and simple. 
We see how it is that “he that loveth,—seeketh,—findeth his 
life,—he shall lose it ; and he that will lose his life in this world 
shall keep it unto life eternal ;” and we begin to gain glimpses 
of the tremendous scope of the Lord’s inquiry,—‘ What is a 
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man profited if he shall gain the whole world, and lose— 
himself ?” 

I pass briefly over the Scripture account of the beginning of 
evil among men, with its reference there, and all through, to 
the agency of other and superhuman powers, and only speak 
of the scientific and evolutionary aspect of this great problem. 
Here again, I believe, the Christian evolutionist has a clew 
which greatly simplifies the difficulties. 

Suppose that in the course of development the time had 
come when the new element of spiritual consciousness arose, 
or was implanted, in the breast of a living organism. Hence- 
forth a new principle of action is to rule the life of its pos- 
sessor,—even the recognition of God, of a future spiritual 
world, of his own destiny and responsibility. All the lower 
hereditary tendencies and impulses are to be restrained, guided, 
governed, used, by and for this highest element of being. If 
this be done, the progress of development is assured; the 
lower faculties will serve their temporary functions, while the 
higher ones grow and prepare for the next stage of existence. 
But this process, like all others in nature, will be one of 
gradual advance, beginning in simple and lowly forms of 
moral and spiritual training, and going on to higher ones with 
the development already gained. Now if the process fails and 
goes wrong, at any point, the balance of faculties is disarranged, 
and the being is started on a wrong course, in which, by virtue 
of his very higher energies, he descends with accelerated speed. 
The higher elements have lost control of the lower; and here- 
dity can only transmit to successive generations a weakened 
and disordered constitution, liable to certain failure. 

Now what does the Scripture state? It gives us man, 
introduced as such by the possession of the Divine image. It 
presents him in a state of primal innocence and ignorance of 
evil. It tells of a Divine command laid upon him, of the 
simplest and most concrete kind,—to restrain in one particular 
his natural physical appetite, for the sake of a future and 
invisible result. What is this but the first step in the moral 
training for higher stages of existence? It goes on to tell how 
the test failed, how the development went wrong, how the man 
and the race fell at the outset of the progress. Is there any- 
thing here unnatural or improbable, anything out of relation 
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with familiar facts and principles ?—though the record is often 
made a mark for ridicule and contempt. But only in the 
intervention of superhuman powers, as I said before, does it 
depart from the most natural aspect of occurrences ; and this, 
be it noted, transfers the starting-point of the failure from a 
physical to a moral basis,—from & mere animal desire to a 
doubt as to the reality of the unseen future and the truth of 
the Divine word. But, however started, the failure and its 
results are the same,—a moral weakness, a spiritual incapacity 
and blindness, an overmastering power of the visible and. 
present over the invisible and eternal, a loss of harmony with 
God and the world to come. Such is the idea of the “lost and 
fallen state of man,” as familiar in theology, and as explained 
by the evolutionary theory of his origin. 

How largely, how sadly, and how generally, this view of 
human character is borne out by experience and history, I 
cannot here discuss. The thousand crimes and cruelties of the 
ruder forms of society ; the vices and corruptions of more 
polished, but no less immoral, civilisations ; the Protean forms 
of social and individual iniquity that are at once the problem 
and the disgrace of the most enlightened and advanced com- 
munities ;—these, with all the tragical experiences of sorrow 
and unrest, of disappointment and despair, that enter into the 
story of human lives, and that fill literature and poetry with 
their conscious or unconscious utterance ;—all confirm with 
tremendous force the Scripture doctrine of man as a fallen 
being,—one that has lost his way, and missed his destiny, and 
sunk below his real capacity and aim. 

It is a dark and fearful aspect ;—so dark and fearful that I 
do not wonder that many refuse to admit it all, and would fain 
seek, with outward forms of social culture and material pro- 
gress, to veil the dread reality, and palliate the disease that 
lies deep at the heart of humanity; or that others, who do 
recognise it in some degree, have sunk into the despair of mis- 
anthropy and pessimism. 

But the question is not whether the view be dark or bright, 
painful or agreeable, but whether or not it be true. I have 
sought to show that the Scripture doctrine and the evolution 
doctrine agree in this great subject, the latter explaining and 
illustrating what the former asserts as a fact. I know that 
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here I shall be met with all the familiar dogmas about pro- 
gress, education, science, literature, art, etc., as opposing evi- 
dence in the case, and as the saving elements in human society. 
To this I reply by turning once more to the analogies of 
science, where we shall again find: some very remarkable and 
suggestive facts. 

A fixed or retrograding type is capable of great expansion in 
many ways, while incapable of real advance and destined to 
further decay. Geological history is full of examples of this 
principle. Again and again do we find a group of living beings 
blossoming out, so to speak, into a wonderful variety and fulness 
of development ; but this is far different from a progress toward 
higher forms. On the contrary, it is for the group, the frequent 
precursor and prophecy of decay. It would seem as though 
the very vitality of the type exhausted itself in expanding into 
great variation and great complexity and great ornamentation. 
It would indicate that the type has reached its limit of ad- 
vance, and there stopped, become fixed, and attained such a 
perfect assimilation with its present environment that it 
spreads, differentiates, and becomes specialised in the highest 
possible degree. Progress has ended ; the type and its environ- 
ment are in perfect adjustment; and under those circum- 
stances, the type becomes the one characteristic of the period, 
but not the one that embodies the features prophetic of higher 
evolution. In the next period,—with any marked change of 
conditions,—these specialised and elaborated forms disappear, 
or sink lower in the scale. They are now of a past type and a 
past period ; the line of advance has developed further, from 
simpler and more enduring forms, and left them behind in an 
arrested stage of evolution. 

I regret that there is not time here to cite some facts from 
geological history, gathered to illustrate this important point. 
In modern biology, too, there are interesting and striking 
examples of the operation of a similar law; and as the doctrine 
of evolution has extended its domain over much of historical 
and social development, here, too, could be seen the operation 
of a kindred principle. But these illustrations must needs be 
omitted, although they would add much to the force of the 
argument, were there space to include them. 

With regard to all the theories of human perfectibility and 
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advancement by means of art, science, culture, etc., the radical 
fault is that they fail to touch the heart of the difficulty, be- 
cause they do not belong to the requisite department of being. 
They are intellectual and social purely, and do not of them- 
selves enter into the higher spiritual sphere of our nature, the 
part that has its portion and its development in the coming 
stages of our evolution. They correspond to the specialised 
and varied forms assumed by a type of life that has become 
stationary, and that, instead of growing toward a higher de- 
velopment, is merely expanding and illustrating itself to the 
full measure of its capacity, ere its perfectly adapted environ- 
ment shall pass away, and leave it in a fixed and bygone 
stage, lingering amid new conditions in which it can have no 
participation. 

What then is to become of the human race? If it has thus 
fallen out of the line of advance, lost its connection with the 
spiritual world and the spiritual life, become bound up in its 
present environment, and proportionately unfitted for its next 
stage of existence, the prospect is dark indeed. 

But is this all? I have sought to show how the doctrine of 
Evolution brings us to the same position with the Scriptures, 
when they tell us of sin and peril and ruin and helplessness. 
Thus far, I have followed scientific analogies, step by step, 
with the facts of our moral experience and the prospects of 
our spiritual future. But science can go no further. Evolu- 
tion has no word of hope or cheer. Law is rigorous and im- 
partial. There is no indication in geological history, of the 
recovery of a type that has once been checked, and lost its 
position in the line of advancing development. Lower ten- 
dencies, once predominant over higher, go on and on into fixity 
and degradation of the type. If analogy is to hold for the 
future of mankind, science has no promise for us, and only 
stands, like the fabled Sphinx, propounding to man the un- 
solvable riddle of the universe, to be answered under penalty 
of death. 

Here we have come to a point where Revelation alone may 
speak ; and Revelation, hitherto so strikingly attested by the 
concurrent voice of science, now breaks the awful silence with 
the message of deliverance. 


‘Salvation ! oh, the joyful sound !” 
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We are now on strictly Christian ground,—the familiar 
ground of redemption by the love of God ;—that “when there 
was no eye to pity and no arm to save, His eye beheld, and 
His arm brought salvation,” and that “God so loved the 
world that He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

On this blessed and glorious theme, I may not here enlarge 
as I would, but can only, in closing this lengthy. paper, point 
out a few aspects of the Scripture doctrine of salvation, as held 
by the Christian evolutionist. 

The central idea of the Gospel is a Divine intervention for 
the recovery of men from a state of sin and ruin. Scientific 
facts and analogies have thrown interesting light on both the 
nature and the origin of this condition. If its nature be the 
arrest of moral and spiritual development, and the subjection 
of the higher and future elements, in a free moral being, to 
the lower and reversionary tendencies of his organic past,—we 
understand better than before not only the essential character 
of sin, and its utterly fatal and ruinous result, but the manner 
of its origin, and the fact that it may and does co-exist with 
large capacities and rich attainments in the realm of culture, 
refinement, and intellect. But these belong chiefly to the 
present environment, and have, for the next and higher stage 
of spiritual development, no “promise and potency of life.” 
As aman may be a model of physical perfection, may unite 
the grace of Apollo with the strength of Hercules, while yet 
an intellectual dunce, with no capacity for interest or enjoy- 
ment in the higher dornain of science, art, or philosophy,—so 
a man may be a giant in intellect or a standard of taste, and 
yet have no capacity for interest or enjoyment in the yet 
higher world of spiritual experience. The spiritual life in 
such a man is dormant,—or dead: and in the coming stages of 
his development, when his present environment has passed 
away, with all the conditions to which he was adapted and in 
which he had “found his life,” what prospect has he in the 
world to come, for which he has no preparation ? 

Here we see the force of the constant language of Scripture 
as to spiritual life and death, and their relation to the fall of 
our first human ancestor, and to the redeeming work of the 
Son of God. “Original sin,” the source of so much dispute, is 
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recognised as the downward tendency, sure to develop in every 
man, derived by heredity from the ‘first failure of the spiritual 
powers, and their consequent subjection to the lower elements 
of our being. Actual sin is the free and voluntary repetition 
of the same process in each member of the race, and tends 
evermore to confirm the original liability, and to fix it into the 
very law of our existence. Such a being is therefore dead,— 
dead to his hjgher possibilities and destiny ; and it is no mere 
figure of speech when the Scripture says that “the wages of 
sin is death,” and that men are “ dead in trespasses and sins.” 

So, too, if there is to be any recovery, it must be by a power 
from without, effecting a great and radical change. Such a 
change, as wrought by the power of God, is called a “new 
birth,” i.e. the introduction into a new state of being; it is 
spoken of as a “passing from death unto life,” in its renewal of 
the lost intercourse with God and the lost possibilities of an 
advancing development. As this can be only through the love 
and might of the revealed Saviour, we see how it is that the 
Scripture speaks so emphatically of /ife as connected with Him 
alone. “I am come that they might have life ;” “this is life 
eternal, that they might know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent;” “he that hath the Son 
hath life, and he that hath not the Son of God hath not life,’ 
etc. etc. 

Of the glory and promise of this restored life to come, 
scientific analogy, as before remarked, gives many suggestive 
hints which confirm the Scripture presentations. A condition 
of vastly expanded powers, of freedom from the limitations and 
burdens which hamper us in the present stage, of capacities for 
enjoyment beyond the grasp of our now imperfectly developed 
faculties,—these would find their natural accompaniment in a 
new environment of beauty and sublimity, adapted to a further 
evolved humanity. Thus we see the strict naturalness of all 
the Scripture intimations of a heavenly world of light and glory, 
of tireless activity joined with eternal rest, of a “ kingdom pre- 
pared from the foundation of the world” for the abode of 
redeemed spirits in the presence and communion of God. 

Once more, if there is such a process of restoration and re- 
covery from a fallen state of arrested development, that process 
will of necessity be not only gradual, like the usual methods 
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of God’s administration, but will have a character of difficulty 
and toil, of irregularity and fluctuation, unlike the normal 
processes of growth and development, and similar to those of 
convalescence from disease. Two opposing elements are 
striving for the mastery,—the one strong in its human and 
animal heredity, the other mighty with “the power of an end- 
less life.” Of this conflict I need not speak to many who 
read these pages, as both in revelation and in experience it is 
a characteristic and constant feature in the life of renewed 
men. The Scripture language as to “the mind of the flesh” 
and “the mind of the spirit,” the “old man” and “the new 
man,” is none too strong. To multitudes in every age and 
land, these are matters of daily and hourly familiarity. 

Again, we perceive in the light of these views the meaning - 
of Revelation where it lays such stress on the peril attaching 
to what it terms “the world,” as the mortal foe of God and 
our higher life. Not the natural world with its beauty, not 
the social world with its joys, not the intellectual and esthetic 
world with their pleasing exercise of our powers,—does the 
Scripture properly mean by this term; but “the spirit of the 
world,” the satisfaction and absorption of the soul in its present 
environment, of whatever kind. “Be not conformed to this 
world ;” how the familiar text glows with new meaning to the 
Christian evolutionist! “Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world, . . . for the world passeth away, 
and the fashion of it, but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever.” 

Here, moreover, we find the solution of the great problem 
of sorrow and pain. On the one hand, a being whose higher 
faculties are in bondage to the lower, and who is developing 
away from the real destiny and purpose of his being, can find 
no happiness and no peace, here or hereafter. The difficulty 
is inherent, and no power in the universe can alter the results. 
On the other hand, for those who are saved from this condition 
by Divine grace, a different relation appears. Their present 
life is not only a period of preparation, but one of corrective 
discipline, and that discipline determined by Divine wisdom 
and fatherly love, for the sake of their future happiness. Then, 
indeed, the darkness and bitterness are gone from the ills of 
life. Not despair but hope, not rebellion but humility, are 
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now known to be the purpose and found to be the result of 
sorrows, trials, disappointments, and losses in the present 
stage of our being. Thus they become bearable, as a necessary 
part of our training, and as tending to dislodge the soul from 
satisfaction and stagnation in its lower environment, and to 
urge it forward to higher lines of development. Such is ever 
the Scripture presentation :—“ Arise ye and depart hence, for 
this is not your rest ;”—“if ye endure chastening, God dealeth 
with you as with sons.” 

Finally, we see the tremendous responsibility of self-destruc- 
tion that rests upon him who refuses the offer of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. Heredity and environment are mighty, 
but the everlasting Founder and Planner of all is mightier 
than any of His secondary agencies ; and His own power and 
truth are pledged to every one that will trust Him. It 
becomes, therefore, the most practical and personal of all 
questions, whether a man has or has not accepted this Divine 
offer and entered into this Divine plan. If he has, he is 
restored to the possibilities of his destiny, to the progress of 
his future development, even into the presence and likeness 
of God. If not, he is already cut off from all these greatest 
ends of his existence. 

For the soul that rejects this great salvation, or, without 
distinct rejection, allows the days and years of life to pass 
without accepting it,—what prospect remains? Character 
becomes fixed in a defective and degraded type; the higher 
capacities have become abortive through disuse; the only 
development is that adapted to the present stage. It is by no 
arbitrary act or decree that such a being is excluded from 
future hope and joy and advance ; but by an essential principle 
in all organic life adaptation of the organism to its environ- 
ment. If a conscious free moral being has parted with the 
higher possibilities of his nature, it is by an inevitable result 
that he fails of success and happiness. God Himself—to 
speak reverently—cannot change this law, which inheres in 
the nature of moral beings. 

For the soul, on the other hand, who accepts this salvation, 
the great loss is restored and the way once more open to a 
destiny of endless advance. There comes into his being, too, 
a new element of power and joy—the experience of Divine 
love—which awakens a responsive affection in the soul of the 
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man himself. All his hope of spiritual development is due to 
the love of God in Christ ; and it is to the open vision of Him 
that the man now looks forward as the crowning joy of his 
coming existence. “As many as received Him, to them gave 
He power to become the sons of God ;”—“ now are we the sons 
of God, and it doth not. yet appear what we shall be; but we 
know that when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is.” 

Such is Christian Evolutionism, as I have most imperfectly 
and scantily described it; and I leave it to the reader to say 
if I have not proved the claim made at the outset, that not 
only is such a system of thought possible, but that it forms a 
connected whole, possessing the highest interest and giving 
the grandest conceptions. We look back to the first creation 
of the nebulous cosmic dust; we watch the evolution of the 
starry heavens and the circling worlds; we trace on our own 
little planet the development of the new factor of life in its 
endless variety of forms ; we then see man, last in the organic 
and first in the spiritual evolution. We find then, that by the 
operation of a very natural process, the development at this 
point went wrong, and the whole grand scheme, after all its 
ages of preparation, was about to sink into failure and ultimate 
ruin. Then comes to view the glorious provision, made “ from 
the foundation of the world,” to meet the great emergency 
foreseen from the outset,—the atoning and restoring Deliverer, 
through whom all that was lost may be fully regained by every 
one who chooses to accept. For him who does not, the relent- 
less sweep of natural law can only take its course. 

And so it is that the evolutionist can be also the Christian ; 
—can enter into the fellowship of all the earnest and faithful 
souls that have lived on earth, and passed into the higher 
stages of their development beyond ;—can join in the faith of 
Abraham, in the trust and penitence of David, in the prophetic 
vision of Isaiah, in the zeal of Paul, in the love of John,— 
and in the great everlasting ascription of all restored and 
redeemed. spirits, “ Unto Him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in His own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God even His Father, be glory and majesty, 
dominion and power, unto the ages of ages. Amen!” 

PROF. DANIEL S. MARTIN. 

VOL. XXXVII,—NO. CXLIV. 2A 
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Art. IX.—An Introduction to the Study of Comparative 
Religion.’ 


‘ ie more formidable assailments that are made against the 
supremacy of the Christian Revelation in our day proceed 
along three principal lines : 

(1) Scientific investigation of Nature’s facts and laws. 

(2) Biblical criticism and chronological comparison. 

(3) Comparative Religion. 

Scientific Scepticism claims to overthrow the authority of 
Inspiration by establishing the impossibility of all super- 
naturalism. It knows no religion or philosophy but that of 
facts. Whatever is beyond the demonstrable it rejects. 

Biblical criticism adopts quite another method. It does not 
sweep away: it undermines. It is like the white ant among 
the Sacred Books: it eats through the substance of the Record. 
It hunts for contradictions, discredits authorship, questions 
chronology. 

Still different is the warfare in the field of Comparative 
Religion. Christianity is allowed an honourable place in the 
Pantheon of the ethnic faiths. Its records are acknowledged 
to have been inspired, as all great works of genius are inspired. 
Its prophets and apostles were, by common consent, men of 
insight above the common ranks of men, and the Great Teacher 
of Nazareth is admitted to have been in some respects even 
superior to Gautama or Manu. Christ and Confucius both 
prescribed the Golden Rule, it is said, and Moses and Gautama 
both promulgated codes of moral law. In Christ was fulfilled 
the ultimate promise made to Isaac, and in Mohammed was 
realised the promise made to Ishmael. 

Some of the books of the Old Testament are admitted to be 
very ancient, but the Rig Veda is declared to be older, and it is 
easy in that view to assume that in all points of similarity the 
doctrines of Christianity have borrowed more or less from the 
old religions which they seek to overthrow. 

The savants who parade the religions of the East as rivals 
of the Christian faith are sometimes a little exultant. They 


1 From Christian Thought. 
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claim to have led the advance in the study of Comparative 
Religions, and in this there is a measure of truth. We have 
too readily assumed that a knowledge of Brahmanism or 
Buddhism was about as useless an attainment as busy men of 
this nineteenth century could possess. An Oxford graduate 
tells us that he was remonstrated with for wasting his time 
upon such studies. The elaborate heathen philosophies of the 
East have been conceived of variously as the extremes of puer- 
ility, or as the inventions of the devil, and therefore devoid of 
truth and noble sentiment. And, of course, with such mis- 
apprehension on our part, the enemy has found our defences 
rather weak. 

Men who had themselves been at first surprised at what 
they discovered, came to be enthusiastic, and then indignant, 
at the sweeping condemnation which the Christian world had 
pronounced upon the rival systems, and they finally became 
avowed champions of Oriental philosophy and belief. 

It is easy to detect in some of the apologies which have 
been written a somewhat retaliatory spirit, as if defending a 
client against a supposed injustice. And not unlikely such 
apologies have sometimes succeeded in producing a certain 
degree of popular reaction. 

Yet possibly a useful service has been rendered in awaken- 
ing the attention of Christendom to this subject, and increasing 
the researches of Christian scholars in the field of Sanscrit and 
Pali literature ; and it is to be hoped that the movement will 
not subside until all intelligent men shall know just what are 
the merits and demerits of the old faiths. 

The modern Christian Church might profit in this respect 
by the example of the Apostolic Church. In its time, also, 
there were elaborate heathen systems, and the chosen apostle 
to the Gentiles, chosen in part, it may be, for this very reason, 
had mastered the false philosophies of that day. He could 
conciliate the learned heathen of Greece by quoting their own 
poets in favour of his positions, and he knew how to impress 
the polytheists of Athens by revealing the Unknown God to 
whom their nameless altar had been reared. 

The Christian faith has nothing to fear from the rivalries of 
contemporary heathenism when once fairly apprehended, and 
it can afford to be thoroughly candid in considering its alleged 
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merits. Monier Williams tells us that he was at first surprised 
and a little troubled, but that in the end he found very little 
that was worthy of comparison with the Christian Revelation. 

No mythologies are more fascinating—no philosophies more 
subtle or profound, than those of Greece and Rome. But we 
know them, and their heathen classics are welcomed as essential 
to a finished education. 

No one would now think of presenting the religions of the 
Roman Pantheon as rivals of Christianity, for we have seen 
their fruits in the destruction of the civilisations, and the very 
races, which they represented. 

What is needed is the same thorough knowledge of the 
religious systems of our own day. If the dead mythologies 
claim our attention, much more do these; these are not dead, 
they are not even vanquished. We shall continually hear 
from them. We shall encounter them in the issues of the 
secular press, and particularly the Sunday press, that new and 
open forum for the discussion of whatever pertains to the 
religions and philosophies of mankind. The enemies of Christi- 
anity will make the most of the so-called rival systems. Adven- 
turers in literature will gather from them the materials for 
poetry and fiction, and with a free poetic licence in their favour. 

English-educated Hindus, like Joshee, will continue to per- 
suade the ignorant that Hinduism is wholly pure and noble, 
and that the accounts given of Indian infanticide and the 
Suttee are only “the lies of missionaries.” And an occasional 
Chinaman, who has lost his own faith and gained no other, will 
assure us that the ethics of the Celestial Empire are superior 
to those of our so-called Christian Republic. 

Natives of all Eastern lands are not only studying our faith, 
but they are studying their own as they have not done for ages 
before. Their oracles had become a dead letter. Their ignorant 
and inert priesthoods had been content to chant the formularies 
of an unknown tongue and an unknown faith. Their creeds had 
become mildewed and barnacled with popular superstitions, 
until European scholarship sifted their old literatures and 
revived their dead philosophies. Now, graduates of Calcutta 
University are becoming their active apologists. Now the 
Buddhist priesthood of Japan are sending men to Oxford to 
study Sanscrit and the Asiatic religions. And they are not 
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left to their own resources merely. All the supposed weak 
points of Christianity, and the favourable points of their own 
systems, are furnished ready to their hand by the learned 
scepticism of Germany and Great Britain, while the shallow 
arguments of the scoffer are supplied in cheap editions from 
America. 

The future cannot be as the past. That very enlightenment 
and quickening which missionary effort carries into the wide- 
spread mission-fields will render the antagonisms of the be- 
leaguered systems stronger and more aggressive, and while that 
enlightenment will in the end reveal the immense superiority 
of our faith and our civilisation, it will be only when the issue 
shall have been clearly understood on both sides, and when the 
conflict shall have been fought out against all and the best that 
heathenism can present. 

Of course these considerations are of first importance to 
missionaries in Oriental lands. 

When a distinguished scholar was announced to speak at 
the Anniversary meeting of the Church Missionary Society of 
London, in May last, an old missionary begged of him to insist 
that all who were sent to the mission fields should study the 
false systems which they were expected to encounter; and 
this request he fulfilled in earnest terms. 

Rev. K. C. Chatterjee emphasised the same recommenda- 
tion in his address before a recent session of the Presbyterian 
Church. As a born high-caste Brahmin, and as a converted 
and ordained Christian minister of great experience and obser- 
vation, he was qualified to judge of the importance of this sub- 
ject as few men can do. 

But we maintain that not only missionaries but all leaders 
of public religious thought should be familiar with the false 
philosophies which confront the Christian faith in this age of 
intellectual activity. And if the rank and file of our Christian 
communities would stand firm against every wind of doctrine, 
a real knowledge of the relative superiority of their faith will 
be their surest defence. 

If I have spoken thus far mainly from a defensive stand- 
point, let me now advance to a higher ground. 

I earnestly believe that in a full and exhaustive comparison 
with false systems, the Christian faith will find most effective 
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weapons for aggressive conquest. It is in this belief, strength- 
ened by all my investigations thus far, that I find my chief in- 
centive to the special work which I have undertaken. . It is 
along this line that I believe a great good can be accomplished. 

There is also a strong motive in the simple love for truth 
and justice. Let us know and admit the facts, even though 
some old and narrow prejudices should be overthrown. We are 
Divinely exhorted to give heed to whatsoever things are true, 
and honest, and pure, and lovely, and of good report, and if 
there be any virtue anywhere to ponder it well. 

A striking feature of the whole New Testament narrative is 
its fairness toward those who did not belong to the household 
of faith. It was a good Samaritan that Jesus presented as 
his model of neighbourly love, and several Roman centurions, 
some of whom had not received Christ, were commended for 
noble and manly virtues. 

In the New Testament record it is only the Pharisees who 
hesitate to admit the truth, lest some unwelcome consequence 
might follow their admission. Let us in the spirit of our own 
Great Teacher welcome the best that the sacred books of the 
East can present. 

Meanwhile, if a study of their contents shall reveal the fact 
that their noblest precepts are but relics of the truth once given 
to all mankind, but from which heathen nations have apostatised 
—if we find that the whole historic trend of the Oriental faiths 
has been and still is ever downward, the contrast will only 
strengthen the claims of the Christian faith—that faith which, 
taking the barbarous tribes of Europe in their rudest state, has 
led them to the very front of the world’s advancement. 

“It appears to me high time,” says Sir Monier Williams, 
“that all thoughtful Christians should reconsider their position. 
The ground is now being rapidly cleared for a fair and impartial 
study of the writings of Eastern nations. The sacred books of 
the three great religions opposed to Christianity,— Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, and Islam,—are at length accessible to all, and 
Christians can no longer neglect the study of their contents. 
All the inhabitants of the world are being rapidly drawn together 
by increased facilities of communication, and St. Paul’s grand 
saying that ‘God has made of one blood all nations of men’ 
is being brought home to us more forcibly every day.” 
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And further on the same author adds : “ May it not be main- 
tained that the traces of the original truth imparted to mankind 
should be diligently sought for in every religious system, how. 
ever corrupt, so that when any fragment of the original rock is 
discovered it may at once be converted into a fulcrum for the 
upheaving of the whole mass of surrounding error? At all 
events it may reasonably be conceded that if nothing true or 
sound can be shown to underlie the rotten tissue of decaying 
religious systems, the truth of Christianity may at least in this 
manner be more clearly exhibited, and its value by contrast 
made more conspicuous.” 

Proceeding along the lines thus indicated by this high 
authority, and holding before us the question how far do these 
decaying systems give evidence of that primitive knowledge 
which God imparted to mankind, we find our hypothesis in the 
very outset to accord precisely with the teachings of Inspira- 
tion. The assumption upon which the Old and New Testa- 
ments proceed, is that all the family of mankind have once 
known the worship of the one Jehovah, but that the Gentile 
nations by apostasy have put away, obscured, and lost that 
knowledge. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans declares that they 
“changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and 
served the creature rather than the Creator, who is blessed for 
ever.” “They changed the glory of the incorruptible God for 
an image of corruptible men, and of birds, and of four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things.” And with this downward plunge 
in the objects of their devotion, there came a corresponding 
demoralisation. Yet Paul asserts that there are still traces of 
God’s law written upon the hearts of such men, their consciences 
excusing or else accusing one another. Such is the Apostle’s 
diagnosis of the moral disease of the Gentile world—such his 
theory of all lapses into false religions, and the whole tenor of 
the Scriptures from beginning to end sustains his view. In 
this particular discussion these citations are given, not as proofs 
against heathen systems, but as hypotheses to be verified by 
comparison with their own records. 

Now, as we turn to the history and the literature of the 
various Asiatic religions do they bear out this theory? If 
they do, a very important point is gained; nay, several points 
are gained. 
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(1) We have a remarkable verification of the doctrine of 
Christianity concerning the moral condition of mankind. 

(2) We have an all-sufficient explanation for the conceded 
fact that here and there, mixed with puerile and debasing super- 
stitions, many noble precepts appear. 

(3) We have a clear refutation of the theory that the reli- 
gions of the world have grown by a law of development, and 
that all the Oriental faiths from fetichism up to Buddhism 
are successive stages leading up to Christianity. 

(4) If such traces of primeval monotheism are found, they 
will furnish important vantage-grounds for the work of the 
missionary. 

In pointing out evidences of a primitive faith, I shall not now 
discuss the comparative antiquity of sacred books. Whether 
the Vedic hymns were written earlier than the Pentateuch or 
not, the essential point is that the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures profess to record the faith which had been revealed 
to man even from the creation of the race. The religion of 
Adam and Seth, of Enoch and Noah, and the cultus represented 
in the ancient Book of Job, certainly antedate any written 
system of law or belief. 

Nor have we anything to do, in this discussion, with the 
question of Man’s Origin. Whether he was created in the 
image of God, or first of all in the image of a mollusk,— whether 
the cradle of the race was in Mesopotamia or within the Arctic 
Circle, whether man has been upon the earth six thousand, or 
a million of years, the simple question is, Has man, as we find 
him—have all men—once known the true God? and do their 
sacred books afford traces of that fact ? 

Mohammedanism, as all admit, has borrowed everything 
worthy of consideration from Judaism and Christianity, and it 
still retains the Old Testament Monotheism under another 
name. 

Buddhism was an offshoot from Brahmanism, and did not 
appear till about the sixth century B.c. Our inquiry, then, is 
narrowed down to Brahmanism and the Chinese systems of 
Confucius and Laotze. Do these show evidences of the prim- 
eval faith ? 

It is agreed by nearly all learned authorities that the Rig 
Veda bears internal evidence of a declining Monotheism which 
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all branches of the great Aryan family appear to have held in 
common. It was already in transition, and had become dim 
and vague when the Indo-Aryans crossed the Indus. It was 
a worship of the generic conception of heaven or nature rather 
than of a personal. God; but it had not yet degenerated into 
polytheism. 

“There is,” says Max Miiller, “a monotheism which pre- 
cedes the polytheism in the Veda, and even in the invocation 
of their innumerable gods, the remembrance of a God, one and 
infinite, breaks through the mist of an idolatrous phraseology, 
like the blue sky that is hidden by passing clouds.” Sir 
Monier Williams also states that “there are traces in the Veda 
of a persistent faith more or less monotheistic in its nature, 
though this unity soon diverges into ramifications.” 

One of the passages which he translates as favouring an 
early Monotheism is found in the 129th hymn of the tenth 
Book, and is as follows: 


“Tn the beginning there was neither naught nor aught. 
Then there was neither atmosphere nor sky above. 
What then enshrouded all this teeming universe ? 
In the receptacle of what was it contained ? 
Was it enveloped in the gulf profound of water ? 
Then was neither death nor immortality. 
Then was neither day, nor night, nor light, nor darkness, 
Only the Existent One breathed calmly, self-contained. 
Naught else but He there was, naught else above, beyond. 
Then first came darkness hid in darkness, gloom in gloom, 
Next all was water, chaos indiscrete, 
In which the One lay void, shrouded in nothingness 
Then turning inwards, He by self-developed force 
Of inner fervour and intense abstraction grew.” 


How strikingly do these descriptions of a primal chaos in 
which there was neither atmosphere nor firmament, nor a 
division of night and day, but only a waste of waters over 
whose vast desolations there brooded the One Creative Spirit, 
how strikingly do they remind us of the opening verses of the 
Mosaic account of Creation! And they are the more remark- 
able in the fact that they are utterly at variance with the 
present cosmogonies of Hinduism or any other heathen system. 

There is another passage in the 121st hymn which is not 
only monotheistic, but which bears a strange resemblance to 
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the opening words of the lst chapter of St. John’s Gospel. 
Literally translated, it reads as follows : 

“In the beginning there arose the Golden Child: He was 
the one born Lord of all that is: He established this earth and 
this sky.” Or, as Sir Monier Williams renders the passage 
more fully in verse, it reads : 


“ Him let us praise, the Golden Child that rose 
In the beginning, who was born the Lord. 
The one sole Lord of all that is—who made 
The Earth and formed the sky,—who giveth life, 
Who giveth strength, whose bidding gods revere.” 


The expression “ the one born Lord” is certainly not without 
resemblance to that peculiar New Testament phrase, “the only 
begotten Son.” And the likeness is rendered the more strik- 
ing by the fact that in each case the mysterious person so 
named is said to have been the Creator of the universe. 

We would not push such resemblances too far, but we sub- 
mit the question whether these strange texts may not indicate 
the faint images or reminiscences of truths long since lost. 

There are similar traces, dim and strange, of a sacrificial 
system not unlike that of righteous Abel. Sacrificial rites 
have been common enough among all nations, and doubtless 
they all sprang from a common source. But for the most part 
they have been the sacrifices of Cain. They have been mere bar- 
gains with deity, or they have striven to appease the wrath of 
the vengeful powers of whom the superstitious were afraid. They 
have had no spiritual import. On the contrary, as has been 
shown by Professor Banerjea, a learned Christian Brahman of 
Calcutta, these Vedic sacrifices had this peculiar significance, 
that “ the sacrificer was identified with the victim” as the vicari- 
ous ransom for his sin. “Sacrifice was made the instrument 
by which sin and death were annulled and abolished.” 

Dr. Banerjea (using the present tense) explains this by say- 
ing “the sacrificer kills on the day previous to the Soma 
festival an animal devoted to Agni Soma, thus redeeming him- 
self from the obligation to be sacrificed. He then brings his 
Soma sacrifice after having thus redeemed himself, and he 
becomes free.” 

But still more striking are certain passages in the Parusha 
Sukta of the Rig Veda, which represent the gods as sacrificing 
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Parusha, the primal male, or, as elsewhere expressed, the born 
Lord, “ supposed to be coeval with the Creator of the Universe.” 
He is said to have filled the universe and to have been its 
author, and yet he became a victim. Other hymns speak of 
the sacrifice as voluntary. Thus “the lord of creatures,” as he 
is called, is spoken of as the Atmada or “the giver of self,” 
whose death is immortality to us. 

“Surely,” says Monier Williams, “in these mystical allusions 
to.the sacrifice of a representative man, we may perceive traces 
of the original institution of sacrifice as a Divinely appointed 
ordinance, typical of the one great voluntary sacrifice of the 
Son of God for the sins of the world.” And Dr. Banerjea, 
reaching the same conclusion, says, “It is not easy to account 
for the genesis of these ideas in the Veda, of one born in the 
beginning lord of the creation, offering himself a sacrifice for 
the benefit of deified mortals, except upon the assumption of 
some primitive tradition of the ‘Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world.’” 

But these early ideas of the significance of sacrifice soon 
gave place to baser conceptions, though the unappeased con- 
sciences and restless longings of men still drove them to end- 
less oblations, till in the centuries immediately preceding the 
rise of Gautama, sacrifice had become the central fact of 
Brahmanism. The land was deluged with the blood of slain 
beasts. 

These excesses, and the limp antinomian trust that a corrupt 
people placed in them, were among the evils which aroused 
Gautama as a reformer, and which drove him to the opposite 
extreme of trusting to nothing for salvation outside of one’s-self, 
renouncing prayers as well as oblations, and banishing God 
Himself from the universe. 

But even the reactionary influence of Buddhism only checked 
the prevalence of sacrifice: it did not wholly overcome it. The 
blood of victims still flows on the altar of Kali—but it is desti- 
tute of all spiritual meaning ; it only satisfies the ferocity of a 
goddess, the very ornaments of whose image are a necklace of 
skulls, 

Having traced these indications of a primitive faith in the 
early literature of Brahmanism, let us turn to the religions of 
China. Confucianism and Tauism were nearly contemporary, 
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both having arisen about 500 B.c. Neither was put forth as a 
religion, strictly speaking, and both were constructed out of 
materials which had long existed in the maxims and traditions 
of the people. 

Tauism is only a Chinese name for Rationalism, the word 
tau signifying reason. In its present aspects, however, it is of 
all systems the most irrational. It is a modified materialism. 
Laotze, its founder, taught that the soul is material as well as 
the body, though it is of a finer and more enduring mould. He 
assigned a material but invisible soul to all principal objects of 
nature, thus opening the way for legions of superstitions, and 
filling the world as full of ghosts as it is of men, and beasts, 
and trees. Thus the rationalistic philosophy with which Laotze 
had set out ended in a childish and universal geomancy to be 
played off on ignorant and credulous people by a host of 
priestly quacks ; he had done little more than to systematise 
the old superstitions. 

The ubiquity of this mysterious soul of nature is seen in the 
strange notion of fung shuay, which broods as an atmosphere 
over land and sea, and must be consulted at every step in life. 
The subtle doctrine of an invisible materialism is seen in the 
use of paper semblances of money, which, burned at the tomb, 
pay the passage of a departed soul, or, consumed on the altar 
of a joss-house, enrich the exchequer of the god of wealth. 

Tauism is so redundant in deities, gods of wealth, gods of 
good luck, gods of the farm and the kitchen, gods of rivers and 
groves and caves, gods of health and of disease, gods of war and 
of peace, of marriage and of birth, of seed-time and of harvest 
—that it readily supplies every-day working superstitions even 
to those who profess adherence to Confucianism or Buddhism. 

The three systems are on the best of terms with each other, 
and are more or less intermingled. They are patronised in 
turn by the great masses of the people, for Buddhism has 
assimilated many of these indigenous superstitions, and the 
proud, intellectual Confucian, though scorning the creed of the 
Tauist, still betakes him to his altars in an emergency, and 
like him is bound and fettered by fung shway and all the 
puerile fetichisms that enthrall the land. 

What then with Confucian temples, and innumerable tablets 
reared to the memory of ancestors, and Buddhist temples every- 
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where in groves and on the hill-tops, and Tauist temples and 
shrines and sacred places, a mixed and teeming polytheism 
swarms over the Empire. 

But, meanwhile, there is one strange exception. There is 
still one august and conspicuous trace of a worship purer and 
more ancient than Tauism and Confucianism, or the Indian 
exotic of Gautama, and which, in fact, all these recognise and 
revere. 

Let us hear Dr. William A. P. Martin, of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Peking, a man who is perhaps peerless in the 
literature of the Chinese language. First, as to the existing 
polytheism, he says :— 

“The evidence of this strikes the voyager on every hand. 
In the sanpan that carries him to the shore he discovers a 
small shrine containing an image of the river-god, the god of 
wealth, and the goddess of mercy. His eye is charmed by the 
picturesqueness of pagodas perched on mountain crags, and 
monasteries nestling in sequestered dells ; and on entering even 
a small town he is surprised at the extent of temples erected 
to Cheng Whang, ‘The city defender, and to Confucius, the 
patron of letters. Heaps of gilt paper are consumed in the 
streets, accompanied by volleys of fire-crackers. Bonzes - 
modulating their voices by the sound of a wooden rattle, fill 
the air with their melancholy chant, and processions wind 
through narrow lanes, bearing on their shoulders a silver effigy 
of the Dragon King, the god of rain. These temples, images, and 
symbols, he is informed, belong to the ‘Sankaio, the three 
religions.” 

All three are equally idolatrous, and he inquires in vain for 
any native sect which, more enlightened or philosophical than 
the rest, raises a protest against the prevailing superstition. 

Yet, on acquiring the language and studying the religions of 
the country more fully, Dr. Martin finds the traces of a deep 
religious sentiment which is not connected with any of these 
objects of popular worship—“a belief that in the invisible 
heavens there resides some vague power who provides for the 
wants of men, and rewards them according to their deeds.” 

Over-against his description of the prevailing polytheism he 
draws this second picture :— 

“ Within the gates of the Southern Division of the capital, 
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and surrounded by a sacred grove so extensive that the silence 
of its deep shades is never broken by the noises of the busy 
world around it, stands the Temple of Heaven. It consists ofa 
single tower, whose tiling of resplendent azure is intended to 
represent the form and colour of the aerial vault. It contains 
no image, and the solemn rites are not performed within the 
tower; but on a marble altar which stands before it, a bullock 
is offered once a year as a burnt sacrifice, while the monarch of 
the Empire prostrates himself in adoration of the Spirit of the 
universe. This is the high place of Chinese devotion ; and the 
thoughtful visitor feels that he ought to tread its courts with 
unsandalled feet, for no vulgar idolatry has entered here. This 
mountain-top still stands above the waves of corruption, and 
on this solitary altar there still rests a faint ray of the prim- 
eval faith. 

“The tablet, which represents the invisible deity, is inscribed 
with the name of Shangte, the Supreme Ruler, and, as we con- 
template the majesty of the Empire before it, while the smoke 
ascends from his burning sacrifice, our thoughts are irresistibly 
carried back to the time when the King of Salem officiated as 
priest of the Most High God.” 

Dr. Legge, the learned translator of the Chinese Classics, 
shares so fully the views here expressed by Dr. Martin, that he 
actually put his shoes from off his feet before ascending the 
great altar, as if feeling that amid ail the mists and darkness of 
the national superstition, a trace of the glory of the infinite 
Jehovah still lingered there. 

“There is,” adds Dr. Martin, “no need of extended argu- 
ment to establish the fact that the early Chinese were by no 
means destitute of the knowledge of the true God. They did 
not, indeed, know Him as the Creator, but they recognised 
Him as supreme in Providence, and without beginning or end.” 
I am well aware that Max Miiller takes ground against the 
theory that there was a primeval preternatural faith, but as I 
understand him, comparing passage with passage, he is speak- 
ing not against a primeval, but against a preternatural revela- 
tion. Indeed, he is a chief witness for a primitive and 
universal Monotheism, and a chief witness, also, for the 
universality of a revelation of the one God made to all races 
of men. Thus, in his Science of Religion he says, while speak- 
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ing of old systems, “Like an old precious metal, the ancient 
religion, after the rust of ages has been removed, will come out 
in all its purity and brightness; and the image which it dis- 
closes will be the image of the Father, the Father of all 
nations. And the superscription, when we can read it again, 
will be not only in Judea, but in the languages of all the races 
of the world the Word of God, revealed where alone it can be 
revealed—in the heart of man.” 

We shall insist on a division of the question presented by 
Max Miiller; we accept his science but must reject his theory 
of Inspiration. We accept the generalisations of his rare 
scholarship as to the universality with which the Father (and 
he spells the word with a capital) once revealed Himself as 
“the Father of all nations,” but we halt at his assumption that 
that revelation was made only “in the heart of man.” That 
is not science ; it is assuming to determine what could, and 
what could not, have been the method of God’s primitive 
revelation of Himself to mankind. 

Let us consider some of the facts which the learned Pro- 
fessor brings us from the wide fields of his research. “Is it 
not something worth knowing,” he asks in this same first 
lecture, “ worth knowing even to us after the lapse of four or 
five thousand years, that before the separation of the Aryan 
race, before the existence of the Sanscrit, Greek or Latin, 
before the gods of the Veda had been worshipped, and before 
there was a sanctuary of Zeus among the sacred oaks of 
Dodona, one Supreme Deity had been found, had been named, 
had been invoked by the ancestors of our race, and had been 
invoked by a name which has never been excelled by any other 
name ?” 

Going into greater particularity in his third lecture on the 
Science of Religion, he corroborates all that Dr. Martin has 
said upon the primitive monotheism of the Chinese in the 
worship of “ Tien” or “Shangtien,”—the Spirit of Heaven, the 
Great One that dwells on high and regulates the affairs of 
men, of whom, as he says, “the Confucians never made any 
image,—but the Tauists represented him by the image of a 
man.” In either case he was one. Then widening out his 
testimony in regard to a primitive and universal Monotheism, 
he says, “If we take the accounts of the most trustworthy 
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travellers in Central and Northern Asia, and more particularly 
the careful observations of Castren, we cannot but recognise 
some most striking coincidences in the scattered notices of the 
religion of the Tungusic, Mongolic, Tartaric, and Finnic tribes. 
Everywhere we find a worship of the spirits of nature, of the 
spirits of the departed, though behind and above it there rises 
the belief in some higher power known by different names, 
sometimes called the Father, the Old One, who is maker and 
protector of the world, and who always resides in heaven,” 

He also quotes Menander, a Byzantine historian, who relates 
that the Turks (or Tukius) of his time “ worshipped the fire, 
the water, and the earth, but that at the same time they be- 
lieved in a God, the maker of the world, and offered to Him 
sacrifices of camels, oxen, and sheep.” 

He also cites the testimony of Carpini and Marco Polo, to 
the fact that “the Mongol tribes, though paying great rever- 
ence to the sun, the fire, and the water, believed also in a great 
and powerful god whom they called Natagi.” And he adds the 
witness of Castren, who declares that “the Tungustic tribes 
worship the sun, the moon ; they worship images and fetiches, 
but with all this they retain a faith in a Supreme Being which 
they call Buga.” 

The mythologies of the Finns, the Lapps, and the Esthonians 
all have the same conception under various names. 

Extending his generalisations still further, Max Miiller 
speaks of relics of an ancient African faith “with its strange 
worship of snakes and ancestors, its vague hope of a future 
life, and its not altogether faded reminiscence of a Supreme God, 
the Father of the black as well as the white man.” 

Passing still further on to the islands of the Pacific, he 
says : “ Everywhere, whether among the dark Papuan or the 
yellowish Malay, or the brown Polynesian races scattered on 
these islands, there are prayers and sacrifices which, even in 
their most degrading forms, still bear witness to that old and 
ineradicable faith that everywhere there is a God to hear our 
prayer if we will but call upon Him.” 

I will only add that if we extend this line of inquiry to the 
continent of North America, we shall find that with some 
minor polytheistic superstitions, the Indian tribes have always 
retained the worship of one Supreme Being, and that many of 
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their conceptions of the Great Spirit to-day are not unworthy 
of a place among the attributes of the infinite Jehovah. 

Now what a mass of indications have we here—I will not 
say positive proofs—that the worship of the one true God was 
once known, and through partial and shadowy traces was long 
retained by all heathen nations and races of men. They have 
gradually fallen from that pure conception, worshipping first 
nature, which is a veiling of deity, then the forces and ele- 
ments of nature—sky, sun, moon, fire, water—then ancestors 
and heroes, rivers, trees, cattle, apes, and finally every variety 
of animal, and bird, and creeping thing, even the senseless 
fetich of a shell or a tiger’s tooth, or a paltry stick. 

From this historic survey of ethnic religions we turn once 
more to the Scriptural account of man’s apostasy from the 
knowledge and favour of God, showing how by degrees he fell 
ever more and more into idolatry, worshipping creatures instead 
of the Creator, until even the chosen people of Israel were 
again swept into the resistless current of the surrounding 
polytheism, and we cannot but see that the two records answer 
to each other in a remarkable degree. The old systems in 
their history and ramification have, at least partially, vindi- 
cated the records of revealed Truth. 

I said that such internal witness in all sacred books, of a 
primeval faith in the one true God, if found, would go far to 
explain the interspersing of noble precepts among the corrup- 
tions of false systems. 

Let us at the outset distinguish between moral principles 
which are stamped upon the understandings and consciences 
of men, and those positive revelations concerning God which 
are in a stricter sense religious truths. Ethical principles 
involving the intercourse of man with man are revealed in the 
heart and life,as Paul has shown. The proverbs of all nations 
attest this fact. These proverbs are the terse expressions of 
human experience and observation running through many 
generations. Confucius plainly states that he was only an 
editor, a gleaner and compiler of the long-existing wisdom of 
the Chinese. His power lay in the fact that his insight was 
keen, his range of study and observation wide, and that he 
was a master of epigrammatic statement. 

The proverbs of a people may be more lasting than their 
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religions, for while the latter may be modified by human 
theories and rituals, the former are of the nature of self- 
evident truths, and appeal to universal consciousness. They 
are a sort of common stock, and are current everywhere and 
from age to age. When Confucius says, “Be not afraid to 
correct your faults, for he who knows the right and fears to do 
it is not brave,” he carries the assent of all men. When 
the Brahminical sages declare that “He has all wealth who 
has a mind contented,” or the Buddhist precept teaches that 
“The well subdued may subdue others—one’s-self is hard to 
tame,” the whole world will join in the chorus of approval. 

Such proverbs simply show how clearly and ‘uniformly the 
great principles of moral action are stamped upon the human 
understanding,—how unmistakably the notions of right and 
wrong are rooted in the human conscience. 

The Golden Rule which is taught alike by our Saviour, by 
Confucius, and by the author of one of the great epic poems of 
India, simply expresses one of the most obvious rules of life 
that can occur to any well-balanced mind. In actual experi- 
ence it is hard enough, but in the justness of the precept 
nothing is clearer or more convincing ; it is but the equivalent 
of our homely maxim that “The same rule should work both 
ways.” 

What our Saviour did was actually to enforce this well- 
known rule in the daily life of His followers. 

There is another class of precepts which reveal a close 
resemblance to religious principles, which, however, is only a 
resemblance. When Christ declared that he who had sinned 
in the least was guilty of all, He inculcated a deep spiritual 
truth. He referred to the principle of disloyalty to God. 
But when the Buddhist proverb tells us that “The man who 
has transgressed one law—there is no evil that he will not do,” 
it is simply a generalisation of character. It refers not to the 
principle of his guilt, but to the chances of recurrence in that 
or similar offences. 

But there are precepts found in false systems as well as 
prayers and sacrifices, which even in the midst of most 
degrading rites “still bear witness,” as Max Miiller says, “to 
that old and ineradicable faith that everywhere there is a God 
to hear our prayers.” Out of the subsoil of early and heredi- 
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tary religious convictions, it is not strange that here and there 
a beautiful flower should spring. Thus, while our Saviour, in 
His exquisite lesson of trust, says, “ Behold the lilies, they toil 
not, neither do they spin, and yet Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these,” a shastra of the Brahmans says 
with almost equal beauty, “He by whose hands the swans are 
painted white, the parrots green, and the peacocks many-hued, 
will make provision for thy maintenance.” 

Alas! that the name and glory of this One Creator who 
did tint the beauties of bird and flower in gorgeous India, 
should have been lost in the din and jargon of polytheistic 
idolatry. 

Another deduction which may be derived from the facts 
which we have considered, is that the doctrine of evolution 
in the religions of the world is not tenable. If the faiths of 
all nations have shown a downward trend from an early 
monotheism to the worship of nature, and then the forces of 
nature, and lastly, to the countless objects of nature,—if, as 
De Quincey has expressed it, “ All idolaters, by intercepting 
the idea of God through the prism of some representative 
creature that partially resembled God, have refracted, splintered, 
and distorted that idea till the pure white light of the truth” 
is lost, then the theory of a gradual advance must be aban- 
doned. I am not now drawing arguments from the Scriptures. 
I am referring to facts plainly revealed in the history of the 
false systems themselves. 

The Indian Brahmanism was at first not only monotheistic, 
but it had no docrine of caste, no dreary foreshadowings of 
transmigration. It gave no sanction to the horrors of the suttee 
or of infanticide. It had not laid its hopeless restrictions upon 
the life of woman. It gave no place to the fanatical ferocity 
of the Thug, or the vile worship of cattle and of apes, or the 
still more debasing and unspeakable worship of the linga. All 
these have been added successively in its downward course. 
Instead of advancing, it has even seemed incapable of reform. 
In the midst of its degenerated career, Gautama rose up with 
his protest and reformation, but he only passed to another 
extreme, and his system finally lost its hold on India, whatever 
it gained elsewhere. ‘ 

Mohammedanism entered the field with a pure monotheism 
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To woman Islam only brought a worse seclusion and a deeper 
degradation ; but instead of its having healed the turbid waters 
of Brahmanism, the two tides of corruption have flowed on 
together. 

Nanak the Sikh attempted a reform by constructing a union 
of the best things in both, but his followers have only ended in 
the senseless worship of a book. 

The last reform of Hinduism is that of the Brahmo Somaj. 
Like a brilliant comet it seemed at one time to be fast 
approaching the domain of Christian truth, but it finally 
receded into empty space. And after all these reforms the 
old Brahmanical system is most aptly compared to a banyan 
tree, which from one original trunk has extended its far- 
reaching branches and multiplied countless other trunks, till 
it has become a dark and impenetrable jungle of polytheistic 
superstitions. The best that can be said is, that it is dying at 
the tops. 

Finally, we have in a complete and just knowledge of the 
Oriental faiths a strong vantage-ground for the work of 
Christian missions. Fifteen years ago Dean Stanley named it 
as one of the great encouragements of the missionary work, 
that we were coming to a better understanding of heathen 
systems, and to wiser methods in dealing with them. 

Is it not worth something to be able, when pleading with 
Hindus for the emancipation of crushed and down-trodden 
women, to be able to quote their own great authority Manu, 
when he says, “The mother is worth a thousand fathers,” or 
to read to them from one of their great epic poems : 

“A wife is half the man,—his truest friend, 
A loving wife is a perpetual spring 
Of virtue, pleasure, wealth. 


A faithful wife is his best aid 
In seeking heavenly bliss.” 


May it not be of some avail to show them that the early 
Vedic faith exalted the domestic virtues and accorded to woman 
a dignity and independence which she does not now enjoy ? 
Is there no argument in the fact that neither in the Vedas nor 
in the laws of Manu is there one syllable that gives counten- 
ance to the suttee or to the cruel restrictions that rest upon 
child-widows, and that the severe seclusion now enforced upon 
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the sex was largely borrowed from the hated dominion of 
Islam? Might not intelligent Chinese Confucians be pointed 
with some hope of success to the great altar of Shang-te, in 
whose solemn rites there are such striking resemblances to 
the ancient worship of Jehovah by burnt-offerings, and to the 
various references in the Chinese Classics to a primeval faith 
upon which both of their great national systems were based ? 

Something might be gained, I think, by placing side by side 
with the proverbial reverence of the Chinese for the parental 
relation, those high filial precepts which are found in the Word 
of God. There is an argument which could be drawn from the 
fact that all the great nations have traditions of a flood, that 
in many systems there are conceptions of a trinity and of in- 
carnations of deity in human form. These mysterious doc- 
trines, against which objections are most naturally raised by 
thoughtful natives of heathen lands, might all be shown to 
have, if not a foundation, at least a recognition in the heathen 
systems of the world. And in the forms and rites of the most 
corrupt of the Chinese idolatries, as I am informed by Rev. 
A. P. Happer, D.D., there are marked resemblances to the 
historic worship of Jehovah. Might not a strong hold be taken 
upon the mind of a candid Moslem by pointing out evidences 
in the Koran itself that Mohammed regarded Christ as a per- 
fectly sinless being, an honour accorded to no other prophet, 
while he himself was confessedly guilty of unbridled passions 
which only a special dispensation could condone ? 

In general terms, a recognition of whatever precepts of a 
worthy character may be found in the systems which the mis- 
sionary is endeavouring to overthrow, might disarm opposition, 
and especially that opposition which strengthens itself in a 
conscious sense of injustice on the part of those whose faith 
is assailed as utterly wanting in anything worthy of thought. 

Perhaps the very strongest argument against Buddhism is 
the fact that its own logic has always proved it untenable. Its 
seeming kindliness has attracted millions of men, but practi- 
cally they have shrunk from its conclusions. They have found 
the inanities of Nirvana a stumbling-block, and the endless 
round of transmigrations an unthinkable and disheartening . 
mystery. 

Though taught by orthodox Buddhism that there is no God, 
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yet taking counsel of those deep wants of the human soul 
which cry out for Divine help, its followers have made to 
themselves gods on every hand. Though discouraged from 
prayer and thrown back upon their own inner struggles for 
all hope, yet they have always prayed in their own merit- 
making fashion. And in the Buddhism of North China and 
Japan there is to-day a confident expectation, not of extinction, 
but of a heaven situated somewhere beyond the setting sun. 
Two of the most popular Buddhist sects of Japan hold to 
something very like the doctrine of salvation by faith. They 
put their trust in a Being whom they call Amita Buddha, not 
Gautama, and in him is their salvation. They trust not in 
their own endless struggles, but in his help. They are saved 
not by their own righteousness, but by his grace. 

Professor Max Miiller, who has carefully studied their creed, 
deplores their apostasy, and has sent them a public invitation 
to send men to Oxford, who shall learn, through the Sanscrit 
language, the true Buddhism in its pristine purity. But, 
friends, my point is this: what a grand opportunity is here 
afforded to Christian missionaries who rightly apprehend the 
situation and can wisely use it—what a grand opportunity to 
lead the Japanese, not back to the old Buddhism of twenty- 
five centuries ago, but forward to that Christian doctrine of 
salvation by faith to which they make so strange an approxi- 
mation ! 

In dealing with the adherents of other faiths, a broad dis- 
tinction should be made between moral precepts and spiritual 
truths—between intuitions and revelations. 

The real test to be applied to a religion is the question, 
What does it claim for itself? Is it merely a compend of 
ethical teachings, or is it a preternatural revelation from 
heaven? What does its founder assume to be, and does he 
establish his claim? Gautama, Confucius, Laotze, Mohammed 
—none of these pretended to be Divine, whereas Jesus an- 
nounced Himself as the Son of the Father, the expressed image 
and glory of the Godhead. And such is His place in all his- 
tory. Concerning the unseen world and the life to come, Con- 
fucius was confessedly agnostic, and the teachings of Gautama 
advanced to the last-given conclusion of blank Atheism—nay, 
a Nihilism which swept away the soul itself; while Jesus, 
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standing in the presence of the dead, declared Himself the 
Resurrection and the Life. 

It has been well said that in the highest flights of poetic 
imagination and in the sublimest ethics that have been taught 
by the religions of the East, there is nothing to be compared 
with the great doctrine of justification by faith, compassing 
eternity, past and future, in its plans. There is but One in 
heaven or in earth who presents Himself as a sacrifice in the 
sinner’s place, and thenceforth an intercessor and an elder 
brother for ever. In all the attractions of poetry that are 
interwoven with the doctrine of transmigration, there is nothing 
that so breaks the gloom of the sepulchre and gives wings to 
human hope as Paul’s beautiful discourse upon the Resurrec- 
tion. And all the merit-making of a thousand successive pro- 
bations of the soul could not equal the free and blessed boon 
of the Remission of Sin with its grand assurance, “This day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 

FRANK F. ELLINWOOD, D.D. 
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‘aoe editorial preface apologises that the advanced age of the 

author has compelled the publication of Studies in the 
Psalms (1) in an unfinished condition. It is true that the book 
lacks formal completeness, and that evidently the full plan 
has not been carried out. But Dr. Forbes has indicated his 
principles clearly enough, and made considerable progress 
with their detail and application. His main object is to show 
that the parallelism and symmetrical structure which govern 
the arrangement of lines, verses, and strophes of individual 
psalms have been followed in the arrangement of the entire 
Psalter into books and minor divisions. To some extent, this 
has been recognised by almost every commentator of repute. 
Dr. Forbes endeavours to prove that it holds universally. By 

(1) Studies on the Book of Psalms: The Structural Connection of the Book 
of Psalms, both in Single Psalms and in the Psalter as an organic whole. By 


John Forbes, D.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. James Forrest, M.A. 
Edinburgh : T. and T, Clark, 1888. 
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dividing Book v. into three, he makes the Psalter consist of 
seven books instead of the ordinary five. Thus he obtains 
the number of perfection. Any suspicion that this division 
arises from the necessities of a preconceived theory is set at 
rest by the clearness of the marks of separation, the signatures 
“ Amen,” “Amen-Hallelujah,” “ Hallelujah.” The psalms of 
the various books, so far as they are examined in this work, 
are arranged into heptads, triads, etc., and the internal con- 
nection of each smaller series is traced. Subordinate to this 
are studies of single psalms. One cannot but admire the 
keenness of insight and deftness of handling with which 
thought is balanced against thought, line against line, stanza 
against stanza, poem against poem. Only long familiarity and 
loving research could have given such skill and ease of move- 
ment. The proof of the theory depends upon its harmony 
with, and the harmonising of a considerable number of other- 
wise disconnected facts. The student can scarcely allow the 
accumulated weight of evidence to sink into his mind without 
the conviction being produced that the theory is correct in its 
main outlines, however much he may be disposed to dispute 
minor points of detail. To us, at any rate, it appears that the 
structural symmetry of the Book of Psalms as an organic 
whole has been established beyond all reasonable doubt. 
Regarded from this point of view only, this book contributes 
materially to the critical understanding of the Old Testament. 

Yet more important and far-reaching results follow. Dr. 
Forbes holds that the key to the arrangement is the Messianic 
idea. The final editor, not improbably Ezra, acting, in all 
likelihood, upon lines laid down by his predecessors, designed 
that each book should set forth some aspect of this idea, and 
that it should be expounded in progressive stages. If this can 
be shown, we have a strong buttress to the evidence from 
prophecy, and a principle of interpretation is suggested that 
cannot be confined to its immediate object. The test of the 
scheme, of course, must be the neatness and exactitude with 
which the different pieces fit into the projected patterns. 
Careful examination of the whole, and comparison of the 
various parts with it and with each other can leave little room 
for question of its general accuracy. The nature of the proof 
forbids an abstract of it or any searching criticism of it in 
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a short space. One or two points may be noticed. The posi- 
tion and significance of Psalm cx. constitute one of the prin- 
cipal pillars of the theory. If David wrote it, it stands plainly 
out of its chronological order. It must have been known to 
the Israelites when the first book was compiled: why was it 
not inserted therein? The answer is, that this psalm had been 
reserved, or transferred, purposely in order to give the key-note 
to a collection predictive of Christ’s exaltation and victories. 
Every one must acknowledge that both the tone of the psalm 
and the place it occupies accord perfectly with this notion. It 
is implied, however, that the psalm was written by David him- 
self, else the whole argument falls to the ground. Our Lord’s 
use of the psalm settles this matter for most Christians. The 
demands of the expositor are thus amply satisfied. The apolo- 
getic value of the contention is somewhat lower, though it 
retains no little strength. For even if Jesus of Nazareth 
accommodated His expressions and reasonings to the belief of 
the time, that accommodation witnesses to the permanence of a 
tradition unaccountable except on the ground of truthfulness. 
Dr. Forbes pleads that his theory explains the application in 
the New Testament, specially in the Epistles, of passages from 
the Psalms to Christ, and in proof of His divinity, which are 
not directly Messianic, and which, indeed, refer primarily to 
Jehovah. He argues that the Jews understood them of the 
Messiah because of their position in the Psalter. It is rather 
surprising that no tradition to this effect has survived; but 
this is by no means an insuperable difficulty. In most cases 
the explanation meets all requirements. But the citation, 
“ And let all the angels of God worship him,” still remains a 
knotty problem, the solution offered being obnoxious to the 
same objection that presses upon its rivals, that the precise 
words do not occur in the Old Testament as we now have it. 
Admit the views promulgated in this volume, and another re- 
sult emerges—the text of the Book of Psalms has been trans- 
mitted correctly. 

Thirty-nine psalms are translated and annotated. The ren- 
derings are happy and forcible in the extreme ; the notes 
scholarly and painstaking. It is almost a work of supereroga- 
tion to add that this book will well repay study. A more 
suggestive, able, and original Biblical monograph has not 
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appeared recently, the contents and purport of which commend 
themselves more powerfully to believers in the Christian reve- 
lation and the inspiration of the Scriptures. 


Reverent scrutiny of our Blessed Lord’s humanity, when 
combined with full and humble recognition of His Deity, is 
always welcome to thoughtful Christians. The counsel “ Eece 
Homo” too frequently is divorced from “ Ecce Deus,” either 
through intention or unskilfulness. Mr. Bernard’s collected 
Essays (2) might serve as models of sanctified good taste in 
this respect. He writes of the Man; holds Him up for our 
imitation ; discusses the workings of His mind, His motives, 
His words and deeds, His temptations ; points out His human 
weakness and needs ; yet never once do boldness of treatment 
and thoroughness of analysis even border upon or tend toward 
irreverence or undue familiarity. We are never suffered 
to forget that the Man is also God. This book touches the 
highest level of meditative devotional literature adapted for 
cultured readers. It is a book to’linger and ponder over, to 
take up again and again, to try to translate into the daily life. 
The professional student of the Gospels will find it restful and 
personally helpful. It will not offend his critical sensibilities, 
and yet will instruct and stimulate to copying the Perfect 
Example. No one of ordinary intelligence and education need 
shrink from it. Its deepest thoughts are couched in easily 
understandable phraseology. All the chapters have the charm 
of freshness and earnestness, and there is no straining after 
effect. The chapters on the hackneyed subject of the miracles 
impresses us by its freedom from commonplace and the repeti- 
tion of other men’s ideas. Throughout we feel the warm glow 
of real piety. Mr. Bernard’s style has a not unpleasant tinge 
of rhetoric in it; but its rhetoric never passes the limits of a 
sensitive self-restraint. We must not be supposed to indorse 
all the views of this book or to approve all its expressions, 
highly as we esteem it as a whole. For instance, the notion 
that during His early life—until His baptism—Jesus Christ 
was unconscious, or partially and intermittently conscious, of 
His relation to His Heavenly Father, seems to us quite unwar- 


(2) The Mental Characteristics of the Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. 
Henry Norris Bernard, M.A., LL.B. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1888. 
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rantable in the face of the record of His visit to the temple at 
twelve years of age, and improbable intrinsically. Regarding 
it from Mr. Bernard’s own platform, it deprives the life at 
Nazareth of its lessons. of submission and obedient waiting for 
the manifestation of the Father’s will, and it robs men of 
much of the comfort of His experience of daily toil. We have 
very little, however, to find fault with, and much to be grateful 
for. By the way, why does so cultivated a writer say “ differ- 
ent to”? As to that phrase we certainly differ from him. 


The relations of the theory of Evolution to Theism and to 
Christianity form one of the pressing problems of our time. 
How does the doctrine affect our belief in an intelligent Creator 
and in the inspiration of the Bible? Remembering that Dr. 
Dallinger is a minister of the Gospel as well as a scientist, the 
title of his Fernley Lecture (3) is a little misleading. One 
would have thought reference to the first chapter of Genesis 
indispensable to the discussion of the method of creation. The 
lecturer, however, does not hint at it ever so distantly, and he 
concerns himself entirely with the theistic argument. His posi- 
tion as President of the Royal Microscopical Society, his reputa- 
tion, especially on account of researches into the lowest forms of 
life, lend interest and importance to his utterances on the sub- 
ject, which are heightened by his acceptance of the doctrine of 
Evolution without any reservation, except some slight hesita- 
tion as to man. On this last point he contemplates cheerfully 
the likelihood that evolution will, in the long-run, prove 
triumphant. The lecture is divided into two parts, one 
dealing with the creation, the other with the origin of life in 
the cosmos. As to the former, Dr. Dallinger vindicates 
“causality” against the assaults of Hume and Herbert Spencer. 
He urges that physical science has to do only with “ sequences,” 
and cannot forbid the mind to inquire into the underlying 
reason of those sequences. He exposes the vanity of the effort 
to substitute “force” for cause. “The only scientific idea of 
force we can ever have is motion . . . ‘motion’ carries with 
it no occult constructive power. It is change of place, and 

(3) The Creator, and What we may know of the Method of Creation. The 


Fernley Lecture, 1887. By W. H. Dallinger, LL.D., F.R.S. London: 
T. Woolmer, 1887. 
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no more.” Again, “taking the broad basis of our conscious- 
ness and reasoning faculties, we must relate sequences, interpret 
phenomena, and, however remotely and imperfectly, endeavour 
to account for ‘laws.’ But in doing this we must remember 
that we have pushed our way beyond the last outpost of 
physical research. . . . We have come to the edge of all that 
we know and can demonstrate; and then, impelled by the 
moral and rational light within us, we judge and balance all 
that we know, and all that we are, and we reach, not a 
demonstration, for that cannot be, but a conviction, a moral 
and intellectual certainty, of the being of a primordial cause, 
which is second, in its firmness and security, to nothing 
within the area of mind.” It is gratifying to hear an 
enthusiastic and successful votary of physical science assert 
in one breath the boundaries which it may not transgress and 
the right of the human mind to overstep them. Indeed, he 
says much more than this. He claims for the conclusions 
obtained byond this line not merely a “ moral,” but an “intel- 
lectual certainty,” equal in validity to, though not identical in 
nature with the findings of physical science itself. We are 
content to accept this; although, if the analysis were carried 
deeper, the two kinds of certainty would more nearly coalesce. 
The difference belongs rather to the method of attainment than 
to the conviction produced. Anyhow, the process leads neces- 
sarily to a First Cause. This once ascertained, it follows 
inevitably that He is intelligent. Evolution, it is shown, 
can dispense neither with a “beginning ” nor with a personal 
Creator. It is a method, not a cause. Thus far the argument 
appears to us unanswerable. It is conducted with great ability, 
even if its philosophical phraseology does not always accord 
with strict accuracy. Dr. Dallinger proceeds to investigate the 
relation between the living and the not-living. He expatiates 
on the utter incompetency of mechanical evolution to transform 
the second into the first. No lapse of time, no complication 
of movement, can enable “matter as affected by motion” to 
bring forth anything save matter and motion. He assures us 
that science has not crossed, and has no present prospect of 
crossing, the gulf that separates the inorganic from the organic. 
He examines carefully and skilfully the definitions and plead- 
ings by means of which Haeckel and Spencer have endeavoured 
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to span the chasm, and exposes their futility with admirable 
directness and abundance of biological illustration. In our 
judgment this is by far the ablest and by far the most valuable 
portion of the essay. Nothing could well be finer of its kind 
than his reasoning here, and its accompaniments of metaphor, 
analogy, and explanation. This is just as one would have 
anticipated. The lecturer won his scientific spurs by the 
experiments through which he drives the hypothesis of 
spontaneous generation back to its native region of unproven 
speculation. In this lecture he traces the origin of life to an 
impulse from the Creator. At this point his affection for 
evolution begins to mislead him. In order to preserve this 
doctrine, he insists that this impulse must have been com- 
municated “at the beginning,” and at the beginning only. 
With short, sharp emphasis he confirms Professor Huxley’s 
notion that a spectator of the advent of life upon our globe 
would have witnessed its evolution from dead matter. This 
guess or calculation of probabilities harmonises imperfectly 
with the previous verdicts, and approximates to blank opposi- 
tion to the previous arguments. If life issued from the not- 
living without the addition of power, we have something very 
like an effect without a cause. If life lay latent in the not- 
living, we have something very like a contradiction in terms. 
We can approve, then, neither the goal to which the last 
portion of this lecture tends nor the road by which it travels. 
But the defence of Theism and the demonstration that Evolu- 
tion not only consists with, but demands belief in, a personal 
Creator—which carry the more weight because of the position 
of the speaker—are exceedingly powerful. And while we are 
not ready, even at Dr. Dallinger’s bidding, to cast aside as use- 
less the familiar argument from design, we recognise gratefully 
the efficiency and ingenuity of the “concurrent adaptation” 
which he would substitute for it. The lecturer possesses a 
rare faculty for the popular and lucid exposition of abstruse 
subjects. His style is ornate and eloquent, and yet lucid. 
The book deserves, and is certain to gain,a wide circle of 
readers. 


Several editions of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles are 
accessible to English readers, and multitudinous have been the 
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discussions to which that tractate has given rise. Mr. Heron’s 
book (4) seems to have a double motif/—to provide a manual 
suitable for general readers interested in theology and for 
junior students and ministers of little leisure for patristic 
studies ; and secondly to present the Presbyterian view of the 
bearing of the Didache upon ecclesiastical polity and related 
questions. These purposes the volume serves well. Its 
author has acquainted himself with most of the recent litera- 
ture on his subject, and what he reproduces has passed through 
the crucible of his own mind. One inclines to complain a 
little of repetition and the inclusion of unnecessary matter ; 
but perhaps the former is not altogether inexpedient consider- 
ing the object of the book, and matter superfluous to the 
professional student may be new to those for whom the book 
appears to be designed. Mr. Heron manifests a faculty of 
criticism and discrimination which gives promise of good work 
in time to come. He is rather too self-reliant and positive, 
and not quite as respectful to scholars of repute, such as Bishop 
Lightfoot and Harnack, as he might be. It is scarcely wise 
to decide offhand that Justin Martyr used the Fourth Gospel, 
or that the early Fathers afford no countenance to Ritualistic 
principles and practices. We agree with him as to Justin, 
and to a great extent as to the early Fathers; but these are 
subjects for argument, not for anything of the nature of an 
ex cathedra decision. Mr. Heron again likes to settle a 
question—he does not care to admit a balance of evidence. 
Hence he rather overstates his case against Episcopacy. The 
book will be very useful to those whose tastes or business 
render them desirous to understand and follow the contro- 


versies stirred by the Didache, but who are not able to pursue 
them in detail. 


Under the taking and somewhat sarcastic title of Gospels of 
Yesterday (5), Mr. Robert A. Watson has published three 
essays on current forms of ethical or religious philosophy. 
When the substance of the first, on Mr. Drummond’s Natural 


(4) The Church of the Sub-Apostolic Age: Its Life, Worship, and 
Organisation in the light of “The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” By 
the Rev. James Heron, B.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1888. 

(5) Gospels of Yesterday. Drummond, Spencer, Arnold. By Robert A. 
Watson, M.A. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1888. 
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Law in the Spiritual World, appeared in the Contemporary 
Review, it attracted attention because of its ability and un- 
compromising opposition to Mr. Drummond’s doctrine and 
methods. It is now much enlarged and decidedly improved. 
The second essay, the longest of the three, had not been 
printed before. It examines Mr. Spencer’s Data of Ethics on 
rather a novel plan. He begins with the prophesied results of 
the system, and works backwards, testing each arch of the 
bridge, to the principles from which it starts. The third 
essay, on Mr. Matthew Arnold’s two Christmas homilies, was 
written originally for this Review. The lightest, it is in some 
respects the cleverest of the three. None of the papers is 
constructive. All expose keenly and lucidly the assumptions 
and logical blunders of the philosophies on which they ani- 
madvert ; and in each of these crops up at intervals, and with 
pleasant effect, a vein of sub-acid humour. Mr. Drummond 
might perhaps complain of the classification of himself with 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Arnold ; but Mr. Watson does justice to 
his personal faith in Christianity and evangelistic zeal. 
Certainly one could not well speak too strongly or earnestly of 
the crushing fatalism which Mr. Drummond’s analogies drag 
in their train when once we confuse them, as he does, with 
laws operative alike in the two spheres, natural and spiritual. 
teading this criticism, however, it is specially needful to 
remember that Mr. Watson uses the argumentum ad hominem. 
His treatment of spiritual death, for instance, is intended not 
to expound the Biblical doctrine, but to show the numerous 
inconsistencies and inadmissible propositions which flow from 
Mr. Drummond’s ideas on the subject. These papers are 
thoroughly worthy of their permanent form. They put clearly 
and tersely the real drift of the boasted substitutes for the true 
Gospel, and exhibit plainly their intrinsic unsoundness. 


Five small volumes—all yet published—of a series called 
Helps Heavenward (6) lie on our table. They are printed 


(6) The Beginning of Christian Life. By the Rev. W. L. Watkinson. 
God and Nature. By the Rev. Nehemiah Curnock, F.R.M.S. Christian 
Childhood. By the Rev. Arthur E. Gregory. The Word in the Heart. 
By the Rev. W. T. Davison, M.A. The Coming of the King ; Thoughts on 
the Second Advent. By the Rev. J. Robinson Gregory. London: T. 
Woolmer. 
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clearly and “ got up” neatly. The series is designed to be 
wholly devotional and expository, and the various authors 
have borne this purpose consistently in mind. A more 
suitable commencement, as to both subject and treatment, 
could not have been made than Mr. W. L. Watkinson’s 
Beginning of the Christian Life, full of wise counsels, ex- 
pressed so as to be remembered easily, and enforced with 
apt and striking illustrations. It is just the book to give 
to a young Christian, and must tend to render the Christian 
life thorough, vigorous, healthy. Mr. N. Curnock’s God and 
Nature brings out beautifully the Biblical teaching about the 
general aspect of the relations of nature to the Creator of both 
it and man, so far as nature is connected with our sanctifica- 
tion and worship. It teaches us to turn nature to Christian 
uses and spiritual profit. Its meditative, restful tone is very 
refreshing. In Christian Childhood, Mr. Arthur Gregory seeks 
“to emphasise the fact that ourchildren are from their birth to 
be regarded as in a very real sense God's children, and that 
they should be trained for God from their babyhood, taught to 
know and love Him before they are able to yield themselves 
to the power of evil.” Practically he adopts Dr. Bushnell’s 
theory of Christian nature, basing it, however, rather upon state- 
ments of Scripture than upon the philosophic notion of “the 
organic unity of the family.” The book overflows with love 
for, and sympathy with children. It meets the difficulties of 
parents by suggestions that can be both understood and 
followed. Unhackneyed anecdotes enliven it. On the whole, 
it is one of the most sensible, trustworthy, and warm-hearted 
books ever written upon its topic. Mr. W. T. Davison is the 
Professor of Biblical Literature at Richmond College. His 
“Notes on the Devotional Study of Holy Scripture ”—the 
second title of The Word in the Heart—afford ample proof of 
painstaking and cultured study of Holy Writ. Delicate and in- 
structive expositions, the mould of a sentence showing familiar 
acquaintance with “the original tongues,” comprehensiveness 
of grasp, compression of information into lines which might 
have spread into chapters, reveal the hand of a skilled work- 
man. Yet the humblest Christian who will read attentively 
can understand and profit by the advice. The author never 
forgets that his object is to help people so to search the 
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Written Word that they may be sanctified by that truth, The 
Second Advent is an appropriate subject for the conclusion of 
the series. The author of The Coming of the King, Mr. 
Robinson Gregory, is not unknown to the readers of this 
Review. As to doctrine, he maintains the views expounded 
in an article, “ The Millennium and the Second Advent,” which 
appeared in our pages in April 1887. Now, however, he aims 
at “the use of edifying.” “Surely,” he says, “ the inspiriting 
and admonitory employment of the great facts upon which we 
are all agreed does not depend upon agreement on all points 
of minor importance.” The attempt to avoid controversy on 
the subject is almost unique, and it is more successful than 
one would have expected. The book may be read as a help 
heavenward by all sections of Christ’s Church and all eschato- 
logical schools. It has glow of devout feeling, as well as 
reverent and scholarly carefulness of interpretation. It is to 
be hoped that this thoughtful little volume will not be without 
some effect in stimulating private Christians to look for and 
love Christ’s appearing in whatever form their theology leads 
them to think probable. The series as a whole should serve its 


avowed purpose. We do not of course indorse everything 
which all its contributors utter, but the conception and exe- 
cution are alike commendable. 


The next book (7) is of an altogether different character. 
Despite the warm recommendations of masters in literature, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold and “Shirley” for example, Heine is 
little known to English readers—perhaps for want of good 
translations, but quite as much because his pungency, bright- 
ness, and pathos are combined with a cynicism, Hellenism, and 
rather cowardly pessimism that do not accord with our national 
tastes, and, be it said boldly, our deepest and truest convictions. 
Yet we ought to know something of the life and writings of so 
remarkable a man. Mr. Snodgrass shows us Heine at his best. 
His selections are chosen with exquisite judgment, and his 
translations are faithful and felicitous, idiomatic and polished 
English, yet having an unmistakable flavour of their original. 


(7) Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos from the Prose of Heinrich Heine, with a few 
Pieces from the “ Book of Songs.” Selected and Translated by J. Snod- 
grass. Second Edition. Thoroughly Revised. Alexander Gardner, 
Paisley, 1888. 


VOL. XXXVII.—NO. CXLIV. 2c 
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We may take up this volume in spare moments and read a 
passage or two, sure of finding something sprightly or interest- 
ing, for even in his melancholy Heine is never dull. There is 
method, too, in the extracts. They present a fair picture of 
Heine’s life as well as specimens of his literary quality. 


The enormous circulation attained by Mr. Andrew Murray’s 
devotional and hortatory volumes proves that they meet the 
needs of multitudes of Christians. Their popularity is 
matter for thankfulness. It arises from genuine spirituality 
and straightforward simplicity. The present book (8) mani- 
fests the same excellencies as its predecessors. It has the 
charm of earnestness, unction, clearness, and strict faithfulness 
to Scripture. Mr. Murray rightly seeks the idea of holiness 
in the quality as it exists in God, and applies it to men as far 
as their nature will allow it, and encourages his readers to 
look for its source and power in Christ. He has written a 
stimulating, instructive, helpful book. He puts one most 
important element of human holiness in its various phases with 
sweetness and strength. His other works supply some com- 
plementary phases, though not, as yet, all. This book must 
increase its author’s usefulness. 


The criticism which denies the Mosaic origin of the Penta- 
teuch and holds that the Decalogue was composed at a late 
period of Jewish history seldom ventures into the realm of 
positive teaching. It is abundantly contented if it can destroy. 
Mr. Allan Menzies, however, thinks that “it will be found by 
those who consider the matter without prejudice, that the De- 
calogue gains instead of losing in impressiveness, when the 
verdict of criticism is frankly accepted, which assigns it in its 
present form to the age of the prophets.” He has published 
a volume of sermons (9) based on this principle. According to 
him the Ten Commandments have no direct Divine authority 
whatever, they are the pure result of human experience 
and gradually improving conscience. This is taken for 


(8) Holy in Christ : Thoughts on the Calling of God’s Children to be Holy. 
By Rev. Andrew Murray. London: James Nisbet & Co., 1888. 

(9) National Religion: Sermons on the Ten Commandments, By Rev. 
Allan Menzies, Alexander Gardner, Paisley, 1888. 
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granted. The discourses then insist on the importance of the 
Ten Words to national life, their beneficial effect upon it and 
the duties they inculcate in relation to it. The sermons 
themselves are thoughtful and observant, and their style is 
smooth and perspicacious. They might be regarded as a 
satisfactory exposition of one portion of the meaning of the 
Decalogue, if they did no more than insinuate that this 
portion of the meaning was the whole, if they did not begin 
by changing the Commandments into maxims or valuable 
pieces of good advice. 


The Contemporary Pulpit (10) still maintains its pre-emin- 
ence in its own line. Its volumes are issued in an attractive 
and serviceable shape, and its contents are chosen admirably 
whether we consider their intrinsic merit, their catholicity of 
range, or their variety of subject and presentation. 


The January number is unusually good even for the Presby- 

terian Review. It opens with an interesting article by Dr. H. 
M. Baird, “The French Synods of the Desert.” Dr. Elias 
Riggs advances reasons for “retouching the Revised English 
Version of the Scriptures.” On the need of amendment, probably 
there is not any great difference of opinion. Whether his 
suggestion of a joint English and American Committee, each 
member having an equal vote, is expedient or practicable, is 
quite another matter. Dr. Mair’s essay on “ The Contributions 
of Christianity to Science” is timely, if not very fresh. Dr. 
Francis Brown summarises our knowledge of the religious 
poetry of Babylonia. Dr. Cairns throws much light on the 
present disturbances in the National Church in Holland. Dr. 
C. A. Briggs gives a “ critical note” on “The New Theory of 
the Apocalypse,” subjecting Vischer’s hypothesis to a severe 
but not unjust animadversion. The Literary Notices, as usual, 
are extremely able, sensible and instructive ;—conservative in 
spirit, yet alive to progress and clear-sighted as to its ten- 
dencies. 


The Rev. John Wilkinson has sent us a couple of pamphlets 


® (10) The Contemporary Pulpit, vol. viii—July-December, 1887. London : 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey, & Co. 
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(11) advocating, one, a freer gratuitous distribution of the Scrip- 
tures through regular missionaries, and, the other, primary 
attention to the Jews by all missionary societies and mission- 
aries. There is a good deal of force in what he says on both 
heads. But we are content to leave the first in the hands of 
the various Bible Societies—the second, perhaps, has been over- 
looked to some extent. We may accept the reminder of 
partial neglect and of the vantage-ground possessed by the 
Christian preacher in the Jews’ acknowledgment of the Old 
Testament, without committing ourselves to all Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s pleas and interpretations of texts. 


Mr. Bilton has “done” the New Testament into “ Modern 
English,” not from the original tongue but from the Authorised 
and the Revised Versions (12). It is quite possible that such 
a work may have its uses, just as Lives of Christ have. But 
when Mr. Bilton coolly announces that if a passage seems to 
him obscure, he has “ freely interpreted the passage in a manner 
not warranted by the text” we cannot attach much worth to 
his work. And as to the execution—‘“the author is aware 


that he will be charged among other things with desiring to 
bring ridicule on the Gospel ;” he disclaims this purpose, but 
he could not have fulfilled it more effectually if he had aimed 
at it. 


The third volume of Dr. Ebrard’s Apologetics (13) is divided 
into two books, whereof the first deals with the religions of half- 
civilised and savage races. Short sketches are given of the 
ideas and practices of the Finns and Tartars, the author decid- 
ing, in his offhand and positive manner, that there exist traces 
of an old religion, which has undergone deterioration. He 
mixes up ethnographical and linguistic discussions with the 
subject in a manner that seems hardly relevant, at least to 
those who consider that the substance of religion has little to 

(11) The World-Wide Distribution of the Word of God : The Jew in relation 
to the Evangelization of the World. By John Wilkinson. J. T. Shaw 
ef he Four Gospels Translated into Modern English from the Authorised 
and Revised Versions. By Ernest Bilton. Alex. Gardner, Paisley, 1888. 

(13) Apologetics, or the Scientific Vindication of Christianity. By J. H. A. 


Ebrard, Ph.D., D.D.; translated by Rev. John Macpherson, M.A. Vol. iii. 
T. and T. Clark, 1887. Pp. 406. 
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do with peculiarities of race and blood. Attacks upon the 
memory of D. F. Strauss in the midst of a section on “ Budd- 
hism among the Mongolian Tribes ” are hardly in correct taste ; 
nor, after the condensation of 700 years’ history in half a page, 
can the author expect his dictum ex cathedra on the “abso- 
lute impotence” of a system to be accepted without question. 
The treatment is wanting in calmness: the tradition in Tibet 
is of derivation from an ancestral ape,—“whether he was 
called Darwin is not said.” Among the Chinese the theory of 
the author can be found substantiated—so he thinks; and of 
the Japanese “old genuine national religion” he speaks as if 
he were a native of Japan. He is equally at home with the 
“old national Malay religion,” which was that which his 
Apologetic requires it should have been ; and an “ unmistakable 
reminiscence of Cain’s murder” is discovered in a legend of 
the Tonga islanders, which appears to us simply an exegetic 
myth on the theme of the black man and his white brother 
over the sea. Dr. Ebrard should have considered the mass of 
Twin Brother or Brother-pair myths, before jumping to con- 
clusions. The Papuans rival D. F. Strauss, Vogt, etc, in their 
utter stupidity in religious matters, “the only question” being 
whether these savants “have raised themselves to the stand- 
point of these half-idiotic Alfurus.” In spite of faults so 
glaring, the book contains the results of considerable reading, 
but is by no means equal to the compilation of P. J. Gloatz. 
The view can be but superficial of so great an extent of facts, 
especially when the student has made up his mind to fit them 
into his preconceived system. We are not surprised to learn 
in the “Summary” that Dr. Ebrard has found what he went 
to seek—that “among all the peoples of the heathen world 
there is a decided tendency to sink from an earlier and 
relatively purer knowledge of God,” and that “the most 
diverse peoples, sprung from the most diverse stems, have the 
remembrance of one common primitive history of their com- 
mon ancestors, and this common ground in their reminiscences 
extends down exactly to the building of the tower and the 
confusion of languages, and no further.” These conclusions 
are announced in capital type—a sign of weakness almost as 
significant as shouting in the pulpit. We wish we could 
commend this volume not only as a manual of reference, which 
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we do, but as an example of that truly patient and modest 
“ scientific ” spirit of which the title-page boasts. The author 
challenges severer criticism than ours. 


On the mysterious question of the Second Advent (14) 
whether it will be before the Millennium or after, Canon 
Fausset, Mr. and Mrs. H. Grattan Guinness, and Professor 
Godet have employed their pens for the affirmative side. The 
negative is maintained by Professor Agar Beet, Principal 
Edwards, and Principal Brown. The materials of the argu- 
ment are drawn entirely from Biblical sources; and the 
controversialists with perfect kindness agree to differ on the 
interpretation of them. It seems unsatisfactory that no atten- 
tion has been paid to the passage in Eusebius on the subject. 
He says that Papias “proffered certain matters as if from 
unwritten tradition, certain strange parables of the Saviour and 
of His teaching, and some other rather mystic matters, among 
which, he says, a certain Chiliad (or Millennium) of years there 
will be after the resurrection of the dead, and that the kingdom 
of Christ will bodily subsist on this earth. He conceived these 
things, I imagine, as one who had received the apostolic 
narratives, not having apprehended their mystical and symbolic 
(€v brrode’ypact) sayings. For he was a small-minded man,” 
etc. (H. E. iii. 39,11 f.) Eusebius has a special chapter on 
the Apocalypse of John (vii. 25), wherein he quotes Dionysius 
as saying that the earthly kingdom of Christ in the future is 
the dogma of Cerinthus ; it sprung from his sensual disposition. 
Some “deeper sense,” according to the orthodox churchman, 
was intended. The passage from the Apoc., xx. 1-6, is not 
cited by Eusebius; and his chapter leaves the reader in the 
greatest doubt as to the authorship of the book. Nor does 
Eusebius, who has most meagre references throughout to the 
New Testament, cite the passages from Thessalonians, nor any 
of the passages examined by Mr. Beet, p. 21 sgg. These 
difficulties should hardly be ignored, lying as they do on the 
very threshold of a really scientific inquiry. The apostolic 
and orthodox Church reflected on the Eusebian page is of very 
dubious mind in reference to any Millennium or visible reign ; 
and further the technical term Parousia is, we believe, not to 


(14) British Weekly Extras, No. 2, “The Second Advent.” 
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be found in Eusebius. On these grounds, we think our friendly 
disputants have selected too narrow an area for the full discus- 
sion of the question ; and that the inquiry should be resumed, 
—since it has excited so much interest—when the full Patristic 
evidence on the subject has been produced. 


Dr. Reynolds has provided a very learned and painstaking 
introduction to the Pulpit Commentary (15) on St. John. He 
has read and considered every critic of importance, and while 
refusing to regard the Gospel as “the acropolis or citadel 
of the Christian faith,” he relates the “details of the assault ” 
on the part of F. C. Baur and others. Dr. Reynolds holds 
“this most wonderful of all the biblical writings to be not 
the dream of a second century sage, but the sacred record of a 
personal experience.” The “external evidence” is passed in 
review without fresh result. Yet it is here surely that more 
close examination and cross-examination of witnesses is needed. 
In spite of the notorious character of the Ecclesiastical History 
of Eusebius, so severely commented on by Dean Milman and 
others, the literary witnesses he produces are still relied on ; 
Justin Martyr and Irenaeus are constantly quoted as if in 
them we had distinctly knowable historical persons. The 
acute tractate of Kestner (de auctoritate et fide diplomatica 
Eusebii, 1816) has been too much neglected by students of 
Eusebius. Kestner has strong reasons for thinking that 
Justin and Irenaeus were not sources for Eusebuis. The 
same remark applies to Clement of Alexandria and to Ter- 
tullian. These are little more than nomina et umbrae for 
Eusebius. With regard to the numerous objections to the 
Jewish authorship of the book, and the discrepancies with 
the Synoptics, a patient defensive position is assumed by the 
learned isagogue, who then proceeds to give a most careful 
analysis and arrangement of the contents. He concludes :— 


“ Whensoever and by whomsoever ‘ the spiritual gospel’ was produced, 
it is a veritable prodigy of thought and suggestion, and it involves con- 





(15) The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, 
M.A., D.D., Dean of Gloucester; and by the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. 
The Gospel of St. John: Introduction and Exposition by Rev. H. R. 
Reynolds, D.D. ; Homiletics by Rev. Prof. T, Croskery, D.D. ; Homilies by 
Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. B. Thomas, Rev. D. Young, B.A., 
Rev. Geo. Brown, B.A. Vol.i, Pp. elxi., 401. 
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ception of the Divine, and possibilities of the human, that are ineffably 
sublime. . . . The philosophy of the union of the human to the Divine 
has never been conceived with such practical force and astounding 
realism. All this would be true if it be only the dream of some divine 
of the second century, more profound than Plato, more terrible than 
Eschylus, more sympathetic than Pascal, more mystic than Boehmen, 
more self-annihilatory than Buddha, and of one albeit who has left no 
name behind him. But if the book be what it professes to be, the 
record of a positive experience, a selection and arrangement of the 
memoirs of the disciple whom Jesus loved, then without any question or 
exaggeration it is the most inestimably precious fragment of all recorded 
history.” 


The 161 closely-printed large pages of Dr. Reynolds’ Intro- 
duction form of themselves a considerable theological work, 
worth from a commercial standpoint the price of the volume. 
Sut, in addition, we have a mass of homiletical matter from 
experienced pens. The homilies of Mr. Thomas are, in par- 
ticular, elaborately articulated. The expository notes have 
been written by Dr. Reynolds with the same conscientiousness 
that is apparent in his Introduction. 


The present collection of the late Mr. Baldwin Brown’s 
sermons is not a various miscellany (16). It is a presentation 
of the Resurrection in various aspects, theological, historical, 
social, and ethical. It was a favourite theme of the lamented 
preacher, some of whose latest utterances may here be perused. 
The following passage affords a good example of his style, and 
is & propos in reference to Dr. Reynolds’ criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel :— 


“Supreme works of genius and power never appear in an age alone. 
They always stand as the apex of a pyramid of great kindred produc- 
tions. Shakespeare, for example, wrote the world’s dramatic master- 
pieces in an age when all men were busy about drama. It was the 
theme of universal interest ; it was the form into which the master 
poetic mind would be inevitably constrained to throw his work. In the 
great age of Elizabeth the drama was so much in vogue that the log- 
book of a ship lying at Sierra Leone records, as we learn from Hakluyt, 
how the officers and crew had a play of Shakespeare acted three times 
in one week. In the same way, the intense intellectual activity of the 
age of the Sophists of Athens created the atmosphere in which alone 
the master works of Greek philosophy could be conceived and executed. 





(16) The Risen Christ the King of Men. By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1887. Pp. 368. 
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The strong interest and excitement of the people about the subject 
themes, in the great eras of intellectual creation, generated the vital 
heat through which alone the supreme work of genius which the age 
produced could be given to the world. We could as soon believe that 
Shakespeare’s dramas could have been written in the age of the Restora- 
tion as that St. John’s Gospel was the product of a century later than 
that which gave birth to the Synoptic Gospels.” 


Dr. M. R. Vincent (17) endeavours to deal in a practical 
fashion with certain hard, painful, and puzzling phases of 
Christian experience, and with certain mischievous mistakes in 
popular Christian conceptions of duty and of privilege. It is 
for the tempted, the unsuccessful, the discouraged, and the 
weary ; for souls fighting for life and victory under the burden 
of infirmity and the sting of sorrow.” He has chosen a 
series of beautiful texts and of consolatory Biblical themes, 
from “the mountains of God’s kindness” to “the goodness of 
God in the land of the living ;” and these he has treated with 
a remarkable felicity of style and an unstrained eloquence 
which is most attractive, and which breathes throughout of 
that warm love to souls and that profound faith in the Divine 
love which qualify the true pastoral preacher. This is one of 
the best volumes of sermons recently published. 


The symbolism of nature furnishes Dr. M‘Cook with 
material for twenty brief religious lectures (18). Thus, the 
dew hints God’s silent blessings ; the hail, His reserves of war : 
snow crystals remind of God as Geometer; beds of snow 
typify the uses of adversity; its whiteness and purity are 
analogous to the glory of Christ, or to human perfection. In 
like manner, sermons are found in the rainbow, and the 
flowers and grapes, the salt of the earth is made to yield a 
spiritual savour, and good is found in everything. In the 
closing lecture the author deals with modern communistic 
theories about the land, and argues—perhaps needlessly— 
against tall-talkers about “natural rights,” and who denounce 
landowners as “robbers,’—-that “it is absolutely impossible 


(17) The Covenant of Peace. By Marvin R, Vincent, D.D. James Nisbet 
and Cc., 1884. Pp. 315. 

(18) The Gospelin Nature. By Henry C. M‘Cook, D.D., with Introduction 
by W. Carruthers, President; Linn. Soc., F.R.S. Hodder and Stoughton, 
1888. Pp. 416. 
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for any theologian to justify by the word of God the claim that 
an individual tenure of land and house is contrary to righteous- 
ness, natural justice, Christian charity, and the law of God.” 


Mr. Brigg’s little book (19) has been suggested by the well- 
known treatise of Professor Drummond, and he has busied 
himself with analogies to the New Birth in Nature. While 
the fallacy of Mr. Drummond’s way of thinking has often been 
pointed out—that of using metaphors, borrowed from the 
spiritual life itself, and transferred to external phenomena as 
if they were proper statements of fact—the value of natural 
illustrations remains. It is not correct to say that the oak 
is new born in the buried acorn, nor that the dragon-fly is new 
born from the pupa (p. 31). This is an imagination equally 
obscure with that of the spiritual mystery. The result of 
such parallels is to deepen the sense that life, whether in mind 
or matter, is inscrutable; and that the scientific man, equally 
with the theologian, believes in a quality or essence whose 
change can only be spoken of in figure. Mr. Brigg’s treatise 
is evangelical and earnest. 


The fifteenth volume of the edition of Latin Ecelesiastical 
Writers, edited by the Imperial Academy of Vienna, consists 
of the Poems of Commodian (editor, B. Dombart). Little is 
known of the life of this versifier, who is surmised to have 
flourished about the middle of the third century, on precarious 
grounds. More prebably he belongs to the fifth century, as 
Gennadius is the first witness for him. Pope Gelasius terms 
his works apocryphal ; and the hesitation about him shows, and 
Gennadius betrays, that the Church was not quite satisfied 
either with his form or his matter. He appears to have studied 
Horace and Lucretius, and the Pastor of Hermas, as well as 
the Scriptures. He did not like Vergil, Cicero, and Terence, 
or pretends that he did not. Dombart, however, finds stronger 
traces of the imitation of Vergil than of the other poets. 
Hertz (1880) thought that Commodian was playing a trick 
upon his readers in his open disparagement of the three Latin 
classics, while he was secretly rubbing his hands and “ rejoic- 


(19) The Philosophy of the New Birth. By John E. Brigg, Vicar of Hepworth, 
near Huddersfield. James Nisbet and Co., 1887, Pp. 160. 
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ing in his bosom” (in sinw gaudebat) over Horace. Dombart 
does not enter into the humour of this suggestion : his author 
was a “very simple creature.” But one does not see how his 
discoveries remove the cheerful suspicion. The monks were 
sly fellows; and nothing is more charming than the twinkle 
of the eye with which Jerome and others profess to discount 
the poets whom they placed under their pillow at night. The 
Instructions of Commodian are written upon the lines of 
Tertullian, of M. Felix, and other apologetic and polemic 
writers. The Carmen Apologeticum is one of the early efforts of 
Church writers to convert the contents of the Gospel into the 
form of anepic. It is remarkable, however, that in this poem 
of 1060 lines no attempt is made to reproduce the dramatic 
details of the Passion. Pilate, Judas, the high priests are not 
named. The whole representation is based on the fulfilment 
of prophecy. The Cross is the antitype of the Tree of Life : 
“ Mors in ligno fuit et ligno vita latebat, 
Quo Deus pependit Dominus, vitz nostre repertor, 


Hoe lignum vitze Dominus preedixerat esse 
Ut, qui credit ei, sic sit quasi sumat abinde.” 


“He who believes in Christus, tastes of the Tree of Life, 
On which the Lord was hanged, as Moses foretold.” 

The later chapters of the Gospels have been little used by 
the poet. The Old Testament and the Apocalypse have been 
most largely drawn upon. 

The volume has been edited in the most careful manner, 
and is completed by an excellent Index verborum et locutionum. 


The Grace Abounding of John Bunyan, edited by Dr. John 
Brown of Bedford (Hodder and Stoughton, 1888}, forms a com- 
panion volume to the Pilgrim’s Progress and The Holy War under 
the same editorship. Dr. Brown has compared the copy of 
the first edition of 1666, found in 1883, with the sixth of 1688, 
and has described in an interesting manner the additions made 
to the latter. The text has been reproduced from these editions. 
The continuation is added, and there are some useful explana- 
tory notes at the end of the volume, which appears in the like 
handsome and engaging form with its predecessors. 


Dr. Dods holds that all attempts to force the (20) Biblical 


(20) The Expositor’s Bible: The Book of Genesis. By Marcus Dods, D.D. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1888. Pp. 445. 
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account of the Creation into accord with science are futile and 
mischievous. “Of a creation of sun, moon, and stars subse- 
quent to the creation of this earth science can have but one 
thing to say. Of the existence of fruit trees prior to the 
existence of the sun, science knows nothing. But for a candid 
and unsophisticated reader, without a special theory to main- 
tain, details are needless.” It is, then, maintained that perfect 
understanding of God’s purpose is quite independent of even 
an elementary knowledge of science; that men might be 
inspired, yet ignorant of what any school-boy now knows; 
that the writer of Genesis was ignorant of physical facts, yet 
supernaturally aware of God’s connection with them ; and that 
God made himself known in accordance with the “law of 
accommodation.” He suffered “the Jews who were children” 
to practise polygamy “as a concession to their immature stage 
of development,” and to be “ misled in some of their ideas” 
by the teaching concerning sacrifices, which, however, “ kept 
them, on the whole, in a right attitude toward God.” Much 
more was it necessary to accommodate the account of the 
Creation to the early Hebrews. We do not tell children the 
truth in reply to their questions, but something which “ keeps 
them in a right state of mind,” and if a solemn pedant charges 
us with supplying them with absurd or false information he 
must be told he knows nothing about children. And he who 
denies that the chapters on Creation are inspired, because they 
do not give correct information, has yet to learn the “ first 
principles of revelation.” Thus Dr. Dods, who is equally at 
home in science and in theology, explains the first principle of 
revelation to be “ Accommodation,” in accordance with which 
the early Hebrews, though unfit to know what any school-boy 
now knows, and to practise what he regards as elementary 
morality, was at least fit to know that “there has been a 
creation—that things have not just grown of themselves.” 
Topsy, in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, says, “’Specs I growed,” in answer 
to the question of Aunt Ophelia as to her origin. The early 
Hebrew was fitted to know a little, but not much more than 
this. Is Dr. Dods serious? Yet surely this is an ill-chosen 
subject for jesting, or for rhetorical prestidigitation. Theologians 
used to talk of “the double Truth,” by which they meant 
representations that might be regarded as true and false at the 
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same time, and in different senses. But we thought such 
jugglery had passed out of fashion and date. On the principles 
of which Dr. Dods has put himself forward as the fresh 
expounder, any kind of duplicity in teaching may be defended ; 
and a kind of Machiavellian idea of the Supreme Being be set 
forth as the foundation of Theology. We make these notes 
with pain ; the more so because Dr. Dods is an able writer, and 
has scattered abundance of entertaining and instructive remarks 
throughout his book; and if it is still thought desirable to 
force lessons of modern morality out of the story of Esau and 
Jacob, our author has done this with considerable tact and 
suggestiveness. 


The second edition (21) of Dr. Walker’s Cunningham 
Lectures appears, with some corrections from the hand of the 
author. In substance, however, the work remains unchanged. 
In the preliminary survey of the field much _ biographical 
information has been compressed into a small compass. The 
remaining chapters deal with the Scottish theology of Pre- 
destination and Providence, of the Atonement, of the Visible 
Church, and the Headship of Christ. There is a vigorous de- 
fence of Scottish religion against the misrepresentations of Mr. 
Buckle, and a closing chapter on the question of Apostolical 
Succession and Orders. The style of these Lectures is very 
pithy and pointed. There is no diffusive waste of words in 
any part, and Dr. Walker expresses his opinion in a decided, 
but not an offensive manner. His account of Erastianism must 
interest the historical, in common with the theological, student. 


The portrait of the late Dr. Ker reveals a face of marked 
refinement and power (22). His “Thoughts” reflect a mind 
of wide cultivation and of natural quickness and penetration. 
They remind somewhat of the Lacon of Cotton, but there is not 
so much effort after glitter and brilliancy. “Many men go 
through life as the figure-head of a ship goes round the world, 


(21) The Theology and Theologians of Scotland, chiefly of the Seventeenth 
and Kiyhteenth Centuries. By James Walker, D.D., Carnwath. Second 
Edition. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1888. Pp. 200. 

(22) Thoughts for Heart and Life. By Rev. John Ker, D.D. Edited, 
with Introduction, by Rev. A. L. Simpson, D.D., Derby. Edinburgh : 
David Douglas, 1888. Pp. 277. 
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and end the voyage with no effect from it, but that they return 
more battered and weather-beaten.” Ker was not one of 
those. ‘“ When some men speak of nailing their flag to the 
mast, they would be more correct if they spoke of nailing their 
ships to the quay.” We should imagine the author to have 
circumnavigated the mental world. He is much at home with 
human nature, but perhaps is occasionally too rapid in his 
judgments. He cites the favourite saying of Lessing, that he 
would choose the search for Truth, rather than Truth itself, as 
giving “the false view of freedom”—as if Lessing implied 
that truth without the search would be half-truth. But Lessing 
added, “ Truth is above for Thee (God) !”—meaning, of course, 
absolute Truth. So Dr. Ker finds the saying, “ Providence is 
with the strongest battalions” to be in the last degree false, 
because intelligence is superior to physical force, and moral 
power to intelligence. Surely this strangely mistakes the point 
of the saying, which is a satire upon indolent or superstitious 
trust in Providence, like Cromwell’s “ Trust in God, and keep 
your powder dry.” The aphorisms, however, are always worth 
consideration, whether they invite sympathy or provoke dis- 
sent. As a successful preacher Dr. Ker commands attention : 

“‘Wearisomeness is the cardinal sin of preaching. It comes from dif- 
ferent causes: (1) From want of unity in thought and aim ; how one 
gets tired of jumping about! (2) From confusedness in advancing—like 
a travelling porpoise, which one is absorbed in watching for a little, to 
see where it will come up next; but this soon becomes tiresome. 
(3) From monotony of thought, the unity of uniform dulness—the true 
unity must have variety. (4) From slowness of progress, showing the long 
line we have to travel to reach little or nothing, proving which need no 
proof, illustrating what is clear as daylight. (5) From undue length in 
what is interesting. The preacher should remember that we tire of being 
interested. (6) From obscure ways of putting things, by means of words 
and phrases that do not reveal but hide. The intelligent tire of this 
soonest, and the dull find it out at last. Voltaire says he admits any 
style except the style ennuyeux. The same may be said of modes of 
preaching.” 


Certainly Dr. Ker is anything but ennwyeux in the delivery of 
these “ Thoughts” on men, manners, literature, art, theology, to 
which Dr. A. L. Simpson has written a few pages of apprecia- 
tive introduction. 


Vol. VI. of the Expositor (Third Series) contains articles by 
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a variety of theological celebrities. Dr. G. Salmon makes a 
smart attack on Dr. Hatch’s “faulty method” in Church 
history. He is disposed to deny that the term émricxo7ros points 
to “ financial administration” as the office of the first bishops. 
No doubt the early Churchmen used old terms in a new sense. 
Eusebius (H.Z.) speaks more than once, if one remembers 
rightly, of the “divine Episcopé.” But apart from the verbal 
argument, there is good reason to conclude that the main busi- 
ness of the Episcopos was fiscal. The portrait of Paulus of 
Samosata, sketched in the spirit of bitter caricature, probably 
has some relation to general truth, when it represents him as 
preferring to be styled a Ducenarius, i.e. a paid fiscal officer, and 
as affecting the state of a provincial magistrate. It seems im- 
possible to account for the tale of Pope Damasus’ accession to 
Peter’s Chair (in 367) at the expense of 137 lives, and other 
incidents in the career of early bishops, obliquely revealed in 
church legends, of the most shameful kind, on the supposition 
that the bishops were from the first unworldly and soul-loving 
men. Dr. Hatch has laid his finger, not roughly but firmly, on the 
most powerful springs of human action—love of power, wealth 
and popularity: all explanations of thedevelopmentof the Church 
organisations which omit these passions leave the principal 
character out of the drama. Mr. G. A. Simcox and Dr. Milligan 
try their hands at the same question, “ The Origin of the Chris- 
tian Ministry ;” but little advance can be made in accurate know- 
ledge until writers, instead of talking of “ St. Ignatius” and “St. 
Polycarp” apply themselves seriously to the examination of 
the Eusebian literature, especially the Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius Pamphili and the Catalogue (de Viris illustribus) of 
Eusebius Hieronymus. On this foundation our knowledge of 
Church history for the first three centuries is supposed to 
depend ; and a very shaky foundation it is. 

Mr. T. K. Cheyne writes with his usual scholarly conscience, 
on the Psalms and the Old Testament subjects; while he is 
complimented by his confrére, Mr. Driver, on his achievements 
in “Job and Solomon.” But we cannot agree with the praise of 
Mr. Cheyne’s “ graphic” exposition of Job xxxviii 12-15. We 
do not relish the exchange of the Miltonic vagueness of the 
imagery for the picture of “the personified Dawn” pulling 
mother earth out of her bed-clothes: it is much too “vivid” 
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a way of realising the splendid phrase “ take hold of the skirts 
of the earth.” Sandwiched between more or less dry and 
platitudinarian papers are sketches of Dr. Maclaren’s or Edward 
Irving’s peculiarities. Mr. G. A. Simcox drops into something 
like poetry at the beginning of the volume ; and many of the 
contributors imagine themselves in a pulpit and begin to gesti- 
culate towards the close of their papers. We wonder what 
our German and Dutch friends think of this peculiar mélange ? 
Cannot England sustain one periodical of the rank and status 
of the Studien und Kritiken, or of Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift ? 


A most charming little work is that of Dr. M‘Cook of Phila- 
delphia (13), whose sermons on the Gospel in Nature have 
been above noticed. Under a slight fictitious form of narrative 
he introduces us to the habits and ways of insect life. His 
accuracy, particularly in reference to ants, is vouched for by 
Sir John Lubbock. There are 140 illustrations, some of them 
conceived with humorous poetic fancy. The whole get-up of 
the book is of first-rate quality. A good index has been 
supplied. There may be no doubt that Dr. M‘Cook will 


attract to himself a large number of readers, both of young and 
old, of scientific and unscientific people. The dullest fancy 
will be kindled into sympathy with the romance of spiders’ 
and caterpillars’ lives. 


A great variety of brief and pointed Heads of Sermons (24), 
Germs of Thought, Clerical Notes, and the like, fill the pages of 
The Homilist, which has certainly not lapsed into the dulness 
of senility. The taste and temper of the “Clerical Critic” do 
not commend themselves to us. 


The Homiletic Magazine (vol. for 1887) contains, in addition 
to the sermonic matter, discussions on the reunion of Christen- 
dom, and other topics of present and permanent interest. The 
quality of the matter is always respectable and sometimes 
superior. 

(23) Tenants of an Old Farm: Leaves from the Note-Book of a Naturalist. 
By Henry C. M‘Cook, D.D. With an introduction by Sir John Lubbock, 


M.P., F.R.S. Illustrated from Nature. Hodder and Stoughton, 1888, Pp. 
460. 


(24) The Homilist, vol. xviii. Houlston & Sons, 1887, pp. 472. 
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The New Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament by 
Eminent Preachers (Hodder & Stoughton, 1888) are of careful 
selection, and in many cases of marked ability. Though brief, 
they are finished in style, and well adapted for reading aloud 
in the home circle or the cottage meeting. The fine texts 
strike upon the deep chords of religious feeling. 


The aim of Dr. Watts is to “vindicate the claims of the 
Scientific Principle of Telic Causality” (25). This highly figura- 
tive way of speaking hardly makes a favourable impression, 
or excites the hope in the reader of something fresh and vigor- 
ous. Then, again, the author has alarming allusions to an 
“assault upon theology ” and upon “the foundations on which 
are based the immortal hopes of man,” and “violence done to 
the scientific fundamental of adequate Causality.” Really 
these abstractions cannot suffer, and the ‘ Telic Causality ” 
taken under Dr. Watts’ protection will never thank him for 
it. It is our old friends, “final causes,’ under a new dress ; 
but Dr. Watts does not seem to discern where the difficulty 
about final causes really lies. He compares (following a hint 
of Tyndall) crystals with pyramids, and asks, why it should be 
admitted that the pyramid expresses the thought of Cheops or 
of some one, and at the same time it should be denied that the 
crystal expresses the thought of any intelligence whatever ? 
Who does deny this? The dispute is as to whether the 
thought expressed in the crystal can be by us comprehended ? 
We can imagine one of ourselves to have built the pyramids, 
and for an end we can understand ; but we know that human 
art did not contrive the crystal. What art did contrive it, and 
for what end? Itis not because they would deny the exist- 
ence of Divine art, but because they cannot think of it after 
the likeness of human art, that men like Tyndall have rejected 
the theory of final causes as an adequate explanation of the 
physical system. For a bold explanation of the universe 
should be adequate to the facts; whereas the clue afforded by 
human purpose soon breaks off short in the student’s hand. 

The constant appearance of champions ambitious of trying a 


(25) The Reign of Causality. By Robert Watts, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the General Assembly’s College, Belfast. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1888. Pp. 414. 
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fall with ‘'yndall seems to prove that that rhetor has made a 
great impression on the theological world. Yet none would 
more smilingly admit than Tyndall himself that “fatal is the 
force of words”—none be more amused at the agitation caused 
by his logical saltimbanque. 

The Belfast theologian weakens his position by refusing 
the alliance of the Irish Roman Catholic clergy against the 
redoubtable Tyndall. He is pained that they should desire 
to “secularise the physical sciences,” while assuming the 
Church to be the possessor of all spiritual science. And then, 
again, Dr. Watts has Descartes and Huxley on his hands—the 
former “ defective,” and the latter “erroneous.” Yet in setting 
Huxley to contradict Tyndall (p. 93), he recovers much ground. 
A new head of the “ anti-teleological Hydra starts up, wearing 
the features of Herbert Spencer; and Hume pushes forward 
his “ Fallacy of a Singular Cause” from out the region of the 
departed. Then Huxley, being shown to have violated the 
principle ex nihilo nihil fit, and to have subverted the founda - 
tion of all reasoning, is disposed of; and Dr. Watts next 
advances upon Professor Henry Drummond, the sole merit of 
whose book is “the stress it lays upon the sinner’s misery 
and utter helplessness, and his absolute dependence on the 
sovereign grace of God and the life-giving energy of the Holy 
Ghost.” The book closes with attacks on Jesuit and Utilita- 
rian morality, and warnings to Britain’s legislators to beware 
how they dally with this “insidious philosophy.” What has 
become of the olive-branch, of the Hirenicon, which Dr. Watts 
professed to hold out in the earlier pages of his book? How 
long will this artificial war of “Science” with “Theology” 
continue? Surely the basis of agreement between all thought- 
ful men lies in the recognition that the world as a whole and 
in its parts bears strong analogies to human contrivance, but 
that these are only partial ; that could they be completely estab- 
lished, the awful mystery of the world would vanish, and the 
idea of God would become as familiar—in the phrase of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold—as that of the man in the next street. There 
can be no casus belli so soon as the ambition to rule men by 
system is removed, whether by scientists or by theologians. 


In Present Day Tracts on Non-Christian Philosophies (26), Dr. 
(26) Religious Tract Society. 
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Blaikie contrasts Christianity with Secularism, ending with a 
pointed comparison of Ingersoll with Moody in their respective 
works and influence; Dr. Noah Porter inveighs against Agnos- 
ticism as a doctrine of despair; in subsequent papers our old 
acquaintances Huxley, Spencer, and Tyndall reappear, and 
furnish matter for discussion. Mr. J. Radford Thomson talks 
of Pessimism as if it were some kind of blight or miasma 
especially acclimatised in Germany, instead of being, what it 
really is, an artistic attempt to paint the world in the colours 
of melancholy. To say that Pessimism rests on an “ utterly 
irrational ” foundation is to say that Schopenhauer and Hart- 
mann are fools, which they certainly are not, but brilliant 
constructors. If it is legitimate to dress life in couleur de rose, 
so likewise is it legitimate to use the sombre tints of a Hobbema 
or a Ruysdael. Rare are the masters who know the proper 
mastery of light and shade. But one ought not to confound 
the representation of moods of the mind with representations 
of the actual state of things. Some of the sweetest idyllic 
views have sprung from the art of gloomy and morose men, 
while cheerful fellows have used their pens to depress us to 
the depths of despondency. There is no fear of Pessimism rul- 
ing the thoughts of the world, any more than there is fear that 
a London fog will permanently affect our views of climate. 
One wants a little sense of humour in these subjects, and a 
little knowledge of human nature. There is no proof that the 
man who enjoys dabbling in sepia and indigo blue has worse 
digestion or sleeps less than he who wields a pencil of light. 
The same author deals with Utilitarianism, and with Comte’s 
Religion of Humanity, in which papers the same curious belief 
is betrayed that these isms are causes and powers, rather than 
effects, of human infirmity of thought. Mr. Iverach disposes of 
the Ethics of Evolution in an authoritative manner. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Spencer will at last know when he is beaten, 
and retire from the conduct of discussions, the “ first princi- 
ples” of which our tractarians have again and again shown 
him to be ignorant of. In the present series of tracts (vol. ix.) Dr. 
Cairns shows that the merely natural origin of Christianity is in- 
credible ; Mr. Lewis pursues a two-sided question in reference 
to Christ and Creation; Dr. Murray Mitchell deals with 
Christianity and ancient Paganism; there are tracts on the 
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Lord’s Day by Sir J. W. Dawson and Dr. Maclaren ; and Mr. 
Kelly, the editor of the series, indulges us with a “bird’s-eye 
view of the whole conflict, the spirit of the combatants, the 
attitude of the different classes of opponents to Christianity, the 
chief points of attack and defence,” and “ glances at the nearer 
and more remote issues of the conflict.” That these gentlemen 
have the courage of their opinions, and an enviable confidence 
in them, fitting them to be the guides of the ignorant through 
the fields of ancient and modern learning, few will dispute. 


Whether a new work on the Catacombs is “a want long felt ” 
or not, we cannot pretend to say ; but, at all events, the work 
before us (27) ought to create a new interest and a new desire for 
information on this subject among a multitude of readers. Mr. 
Withrow has made good use of the material hitherto locked 
up, as he says, in “rare and costly folios in foreign languages.” 
Fresh discoveries and fresh consideration are always tending 
to the correction of hasty views on the subject ; Mr. Withrow 
claims that his volume is “the only one in which the latest 
results of exploration are fully given and interpreted from a 
Protestant point of view.” It is desirable that the evidence 
should be considered calmly, apart from any polemic bias; we 
do not think, however, that much complaint can be made of the 
author’s mode of protesting against “ Popish error.” He has, 
of course, followed De Rossi mainly, and perhaps a little too 
incautiously. De Rossi assumed the Christian origin of the 
famous monogram X or XX, yet nothing is more certain than 
that it is of pre-Christian origin ; that it appears on Attic coins 
(Eckhel, Doct. Numism. vol. ii.) ; and again in connection with 
the cult of Isis. The Emperor Jovian’s coins (A.D. 363) bear 
this sign, and also the Crux Ansata,é, yet he was no Christian, 
according to the clear testimony of Ammianus Marcellinus. The 
famous ecclesiastical story of Constantine and the labarum 
continues to influence inquirers. Why is not this tale exa- 
mined with the close scrutiny its improbability demands? Mr. 
Withrow is ashamed of the connection of the name of an 
emperor who is said to have been a murderer of wife and child 


(26) The Catacombs of Rome, and their Testimony relative to Primitive 


Christianity. By Rev. W. H. Withrow, M.A. Hodder and Stoughton, 1888. 
Pp. 560. 
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with the Christian religion ; why continue to sit down under 
the historical disgrace, unless the evidence compels assent to it 
which is certainly not the case? If “Popish error” is to be 
combated with success, we must not begin by accepting 
Catholic fables without examination. There is no confirmation 
whatever in Aurelius Victor and other epitomists, of the Church 
stories about Constantine; and the most valuable historical 
source for the fourth century, beyond all comparison—namely, 
the Res Gestae by Ammian—has come down to us mutilated of 
all that relates to Constantine. Nor in the books that remain 
is the'slightest countenance given by any allusion to the story 
in question by the author, who was writing in the year 390, 
and who knew the Court well. But this by the way. We 
desire to express in the fullest manner our sense of the great 
value of the work before us, not, indeed, as one which “ends a 
strife” on historical questions, but as one which introduces the 
subject with adequate learning, patience, and fairness of temper, 
and with great wealth of epigraphical illustration. The value 
of the evidence is not overrated by Dean Stanley, cited on p. 
415; but much remains to be done by way of ascertaining what 
the evidence really is. If Mr. Withrow will proceed to widen 
the area of study by taking in the evidence in the great Berlin 
Collections of Inscriptions, edited by Th. Mommsen and others, 
he will render us further important service. 


The compilation before us (28) has evidently been to the author 
a labour of love; and it may well serve, as he designs it, the 
needs of those engaged in historical research. In the first part 
of the work, historic documents relating to the Covenant are 
given; this is followed by a bibliography; and finally by 
miscellanea and an ample index. He should be a man of 
firm judgment and penetrating sympathy who would write 
the story of the Solemn League and Covenant; and it is 
hardly possible to imagine a writer, endowed even with the 
highest measure of these qualities, who would command general 
approval for the execution of his task. To the general reader 
it may appear that Sir W. Scott was scrupulously fair in his 
artistic representation of the time; but there are those who will 


(28) Treasury of the Scottish Covenant. By Rev. John C, Johnston. Edin- 
burgh: Andrew Elliot, 1887. Pp. 671. 
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not pardon the writer of Old Mortality, that he has allowed 
a heroic side in Claverhouse to appear. One cannot but 
wonder that such a struggle should have called forth so little 
of song from the heart of the people. The following lines are 
quoted from Burns, in reply to one who sneered at the fanaticism 
of the Covenanters :— 


“The Solemn League and Covenant 

Cost Scotland blood—cost Scotland tears ; 

But it sealed Freedom’s sacred cause— 

If thou’rt a slave, indulge thy sneers.” 
Yet Mr. Gilfillan regretted that he who had poured forth 
unrivalled song on Bannockburn was not inspired to sing of 
the mighty men of God who fought on the dark moorlands of 
his own country. Perhaps the purity of the sacred cause of 
Freedom has been felt to have been sullied by the tyrannous 
bigotry of the Covenanting clergy themselves; and that the 
sympathy felt for patriots has been neutralised by distaste for 
the incomprehensible theologies which introduced disunion into 
their ranks. However it be, the reader who desires to under- 
stand both sides of the question will find abundance of help at 
the outset in Mr. Johnston’s collections. 


A new edition of the Life of Bishop Fraser has appeared (29). 
Mr. Hughes’ method has been to let the Bishop “paint his 
own picture” in extracts from his correspondence. He is 
indeed a bright example of “faith, simplicity, and courage.” 
As Lord Lingen has said, “Gentle and genial in the path 
of duty, he feared absolutely nothing. He was essentially 
a man of action: not a literary man, further than prompt 
practical purposes required him to write. But his writings for 
that very reason, like the despatches of generals, or the corre- 
spondence of statesmen, have a life in them such as is not often 
found in many literary productions.” It is disappointing, no 
doubt, to find that there is so little of general interest to be 
found in this memoir. Fraser, however, was not the kind of 
man to faire parler de soi in the ordinary acceptation of the 
phrase. Before his promotion, he had said that he loved the 
Jallentis semita vite ; and a doubt insinuates itself, in perusing 


(29) James Fraser, second Bishop of Manchester. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1888. 
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the record of the petty worries of a great diocese, whether it 
was not a fatal day on which he wrote to accept the see on the 
nomination of Mr. Gladstone. Many are the afflictions of the 
conscientious and sensitive-minded Bishop in these democratic 
times ; and were the whole of his business life laid open the 
mitre would probably lose much of its splendour in many an 
aspiring curate’s eyes. 


A work however small and unpretending, in philosophy, by 
a clergyman of the English Church, is something of a rarity, as 
Mr. Lightfoot in effect remarks (30). His collection of papers 
on the Schools of Philosophy, Subjective Idealism, Conscience, 
the Freedom of the Will, and the Physical Basis of Life, 
“make no pretence to expound any special theory. One 
central thought runs through them, and that is how not only 
the just but also the unjust, walk by faith.” They are written 
in a popular and agreeable manner. 


An Oxford graduate has discussed the Titles of the Psalter 
in a small volume, introduced by a modest preface (31), which 
leads us to expect less of learning than we actually find in the 
work itself. The author is full of poetical feeling and of 
graceful expression, but in point of critical exegesis he appears 
to be too much under the influence of the Fathers and of 
obsolete schools of interpretation. For example, he explains 
the “Hind of the Morning” as prophetic of the mystery of 
the incarnation, the horns being typical of love and mercy ; of 
the chase and last passion of the blessed Jesus, and of His 
resurrection and ascension. The attempt is made throughout 
to apply the same key to the solution of difficulties, which 
results in fantasies and violences not seldom. A considerable 
body of opinions has, however, been here collected, which may 
be usefully consulted by those specially interested in the 
subject. 


A story of thrilling interest is that told by Mr. Mather 


(30) Studies in Philosophy. By Rev. J. Lightfoot, M.A., D.Sc. Black- 
wood and Sons, 1888. Pp. 140. 

(31) Christ the Key of the Psalter (with especial reference to the Titles). 
By an Oxford Graduate. Elliot Stock, 1888. Pp. 230. 
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concerning “ Deep Sea Trials and Gospel Triumphs” (32). It 
is a manly book, and will be read by thousands of women with 
the same deep interest that our gracious Queen has shown, 
from whom the unsolicited gift of £50 towards the Mission 
has been received. Apart from the deep religious tone, the 
writing has considerable literary merit, and holds us by the 
charm of positive unadorned facts, of which the author can say, 
magna pars fui. It would furnish material for a fine romance 
in the hands of a Walter Besant. The illustrations by Messrs. 
Wells and Staniland are of a superior kind; and Mr. Mather 
has achieved the success of producing for a philanthropic object 
a work more captivating than most that aim at no more than 
amusement. 


The second volume of hitherto unpublished extracts from 
Dr. Macduff’s Pulpit Addresses (33) is sure to attract a wide 
circle of readers. They are well calculated to promote godly 
emotion and profitable thought in the hearts and minds of 
Christian people who have little leisure for reading, and can 
secure that little only by brief instalments. There is a good 
deal of variety in the selections : admonition, comfort, counsel, 
poetic simile, hint of exposition, are all to be found in them. 


The Sunday Closing Reporter contains a verbatim report of 
an enthusiastic yet sensible annual meeting. All the speeches 
are worth reading. 


Among small publications may be named Flash Lights, by 
Edith E. Smith, being short Sunday readings for children 
(Nisbet). Bible-Class Primers,—an Exposition of the Shorter 
Catechism, and the Life of Christ, by the editor, Dr. Salmond, 
of Aberdeen (T. and T. Clark 


(32) Norard of the Dogger. By E. J. Mather. Nisbet and Co., 1887. 
Pp. 376. 

(33) Ripples in the Moonlight: Additional Fragments of Sunday Thought 
and Teaching. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. London: James Nisbet and Co., 
1888. 





